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PREFACE 

T he object of this Handbook is to give readers in other 
parts of the world a bird’s-eve view of the foreign 
trade of British India. The undertaking was suggested by 
Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, who 
pointed out that though Sir George Watt’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India ’ and the abridgment of that 
work entitled ' The Commercial Products of India ’ contain 
much valuable information, they are not compiled on lines 
directly helpful to business men and omit many details which 
foreign traders want to know. A handbook containing many 
of the features suggested by Mr. Chadwick, but dealing with 
the trade of the Madras Presidency only, appeared in 1916, 
and the Consular report compiled by !Mr. Baker, American 
Consul at Bombay, and publi.shed in Washington in 1915, 
catntain much of the necessary material, but as the latter 
was written chiefly with the object of interesting American 
exporters in India's import trade, the information to be found 
in it regarding exports is generally not sufficiently detailed. 
From the point of view from which the present book is 
written the import trade is of secondary im])ortance, and 
general economic conditions and the difficulties of currency 
and finance which have ham})ered commercial development in 
India from time to time have only been briefly alluded to. 
in the case of every article of jnesent or ])otential importance 
figuring in the statistics of ex]»orts however an attempt has been 
made to specify the areas in which it is obtainable, the port or 
ports from w'hich it is shi])ped, the method of marketing and 
the unit of sale and shipment. India is so vast and so remote 
that there is no doubt that on the Continent and in America, 
if not in the United Kingdom, abundant ignorance prevails 

( i ) 



with regard to the commercial geograph}' of the country and 
her trade potentialities. The earlier chapters in the Handbook 
deal with the principal ports and enumerate the facilities for 
trade at each, while the chief conunercial organisations are 
enumerated and their activities described. Elsewhere will be 
found a conspectus of the various weights and measures in 
usfe in the chief trade centre.-;, while the appendices contain 
the tonnage schedules in force at the five principal ports and 
a glossary of the vernacular terni' which occur in the book. 
It is hoped that this varied material will enable all who are 
anxious to purchase India s manufactures or raw materials 
to make larger use of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist 
for increased trade. 

I take this opjtortunity of expressing my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the numerous friends, official and non-official, 
who have scrutini.sed my draft articles and assisted me with 
material. Among the numerous books consulted in addition 
to those referred to earlier in this preface, the Quinquennial 
Review of Mineral Production in India (1909-1913) and the 
^Munitions Board Handbook (1919) have been found particu- 
lar!} helpful. 31}’ clerk, 31. A. Krishnan. who has >een the book 
through the presN and is responsible for the statistical tables 
and the inde.x deserves special mention. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 


India is the largest of the three peninsulas which mark the soiithren 
configuration of the Continent of Asia. This peninsula falls into four 
well marked divisions. Firstly, the Himalayan range which forms a 
great natural frontier including the Valley of Kashmir and the Hill States 
of Nepal and Rhutan abutting on the great tableland of Tibet. Secondly, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain lying between tlie mountain range to the north 
and a line drawn from Karachi to Delhi and Delhi to Calcutta. South 
again of this line is the peninsula proper with an elevated plateau in the 
centre ljuttressed towards its southern extremities by two ranges of hills 
known respectively a.s the Eastern and Western Ghats, the former being 
much more distinctive and considerable. The fourth division Burma, 
which properly belongs to the Malayan {>eninsula. lies to the east. 

The total area of the Indian Empire is 1.773,168 sq. miles, with a 
i)opuIation (according to the Census of 1911) 
of 31.5,132.-')37 peojde. It is jjerhajis not 
generally appreciated what a large portion of this is not directly under 
British administration. The area of British India is 1,097.901 sq. miles, 
with a population of 21.j millions, while the Native States comprise 
675,267 sq. miles, with a population of 70 millions. 

The territory under the control of the Governor-General in (’ouncil 
British India. divided into eight major provinces and five 

les.ser charges, each of which is termed a Local 
Government. The Local Govm-nnients are the three ])residencies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
the Punjab, Burma. Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces. Assam and 
the North-West Frontier Provini'c. The minor administrations include 
Delhi. British Baluchistan. Coorg. .Ajmer-Merwara, and the Andaman 
Islands. The following statement shows the administrative divisions of 
British India, and tlic ]ire.sent form of Government. 

1 



Tahle No. 1. — I he adniDustmlive divisions of British India with their 



* IneluJing .'^ind and Aden, 
t Includuig lierar. 


Native States. 


The map shews that, while a considerable portion of the interior is 
comprised of Native States, they contain no 
port of even second rate importance and except 
for Kathiawar, Baroda and Travancore the coast line is held praeti- 
callv without interruption by British Provinces. The conserpience 
is that the contribution of Native States to the volume of exports, 
thouuh undoubtedly considerable, is almost completeh" obscured in 
the statistical tables, as shijnnent is necessarily effected in most instances 
from British Indian ports. The largest Native State in area is Kashmir 
with -Jammu in the extreme north-west but in wealth and population 
Hyderabad is the premier State and its ruler, the Nizam, is distin- 
guished by the appellation of His Exalted Highnes.s. Next in import- 
ance are the progressive States of Mysore. Baroda, Uwalior and 
Travancore, the first of which possesses great economic resources which 
are only just beginning to be developed. 

The following table shows the principal Native States in India with 
their area and population. 


Table No. 2. — The principal Native States with their area and population. 


Name of the State. 

Area. 

Population . 




(Sq. miles). 

(1911 Census.) 

Kashmir 



84.432 

3.158.126 

Hyderabad 



. ■ 82,098 

13.374.(370 

Nepal 



,>4.000 

o.OOO.OOO 

Southern Shan States 



40.434 

900.202 

Jodhpur . 



34.903 

2,0j7..>53 

Mv.sore . 



29,401 

5 . 7 O 0.359 

Orissa Feudatory States 



28,648 

3.942.972 

Gwalior . 



2.>.133 

3,102.279 

Bikaner . 



23,311 

700.983 

Kathiawar .Agency . 



20,882 

2,496.0.57 

Bhutan . 



18.000 

300,000 

Jaipur . 




2,630,674 

Hhawaipur 



1.3,000 

780.394 

Northern Shan States 



14.294 

58.052 

Udaipur . 



12.!t3;i 

1.293,770 

Indore 



9..300 

1.007.8.56 

Manipur . 



S.45ti 

34li.222 

Baroda . 



8.1 82 

2.032.79S 

Travancore 



7.129 

3.428,97.5 

Hhofial . 

Patiala . 



0.902 

730,383 



.'..412 

1.407.0.59 

Alwar 



3,141 

791.0SS 

Cochin 



1.301 

9 I.S.U 0 

Cooch Pchar . 



1,307 

5;t3.0.52 

Pudukotta 



1.178 

4U.S78 

Kainpur . 



802 

.531.127 

Kapurthala 



030 

208.244 


Since IS-IS the Supreme Authority in India is vested in the Crown 

actinu through a Sccretarv of State whose iia\' 
Administration. . , • i i c tv r.,. ' 

IS turmsneii Ironi Indian revenues. The .'Senc- 

tarv of State is assisted by a Council whose constitution ainl functions 



'have recentlv been examined by a Committee in London. The adminis- 
tration of the Government of India is vested in the Governor-General 
who is also Viceroy, assisted by an Executive Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief as ex-officio extraordinary member. There are 
in addition six ordinary members who hold separate portfolios, the 
present distribution bein<>; Home, Revenue and Agriculture and Public 
Works, Commerce and Industry, Education and Sanitation, Finance, 
and Law and LeLdslation. Under the control of the Revenue and 
Agriculture Department are Irrigation and Forests, while railwav 
affairs are in charge of a Railwav Board which is connected with 
the Department of Commerce and Industry. Other departments con- 
trolled by the Department of Commerce and Industry are Posts and 
Telegraphs. Ctistoms, Geological Survey and Mines and Statistics and the 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Foreign affairs are the 
special portfolio of the Viceroy. More detailed information is given 
in Part III of the work of the principal departments which have 
commercial or (/nnsi-commercial interests. The administrative proposals 
contained in the report of the Industrial Commission, which sat from 
1916 to 1918 under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland include 
the creation of imperial and provincial departments of Industries and 
of an Imperial Industrial Service, the latter to be in charge of a member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, assisted by a Board of three 
members entitled the Indian Industries Board which would be respon- 
sible for the industrial policy of Government and the inauguration 
and carrying out of a uniform programme of industrial development 
throughout the country. These proposals are at the time of writing 
still under the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

Directors of Industries have already been appointed for most of the 
major provinces with specialists and technical advisers to assist them 
and the number of the latter is likely largely to increase. The Com- 
mission has proposed the creation of [)rovincial Boards of Industries, 
composed mainlv of non-officials to advise these Directors, whom it is 
suggested should be given the .statrrs of Secretaries to Government to 
secure the more expeditious and elective despiatch of work. 
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PART II 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The total length of railways opened in British India and Native 
States on 31st Match 1918 amounted to 36,333 
Length of Indian railway of which 17.876 miles were of the standard 

gauge (5' 6"), 14,989 miles of the metre gauge 
(3' 3|") and 3,468 miles of other gauges (2V and 2'). These figures 
include the West of India Portuguese Railway (51 miles) running for 
all but two miles of its length in Portuguese territory and the Yillupu- 
ram-Pondicherry and Peralam-Karikal lines (22J miles) which are partly 
in French India. The total mileage under construction or sanctioned 
for construction at the same date aggregated 1,596 miles, but owing 
to financial considerations and the difficulty of obtaining essential 
materials while the war lasted, work in the case of most projects was 
entirely in abeyance. 

The Government of India exercises under the Indian Railways Act. 

1890, certain general powers in respect of all 
the railways in India and has a preponderating 
financial interest in nearly all of them. 
All railway administrations for which the Government of India has to 
provide funds submit an annual programme to the Railway Board, 
which prepares a general programme or capital expenditure for the en- 
suing rear for the sanction of the Secretary of State. The Govern- 
ment of India makes budget provision for the needs of each railway 
according to the programme finally sanctioned. 

The capital expenditure thus budgetted for 
during the last seven years has been as follows. 


Government of India's 
control. 


Railway expenditure. 


T.4BLE No. 'i.— Capital expenditure budgetted for hetiveen 1913-14 and 

1919-20 for raibmys. 


Capital ex- 
penditure. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 
191.5-lti 
1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


£ 

12,30tsC)00 

Il,431,.'.;i3 

4,492,3:{:{ 

I,9s0.428 

2,528,571 

4,200,000* 

17,705,100* 


• Budget. 





For many years the railway system was a drain upon the finances 

„ , of the Government of India, but the tide began 

Railway surpluses. . , -.i :i ■ ' t 

to turn with the expansion ot irrigation in the 

Punjab and Sind, which made the North Western Bailway one of the 

greatest grain- distributing lines in the world. Since 19i)0 there has 

O O O 

only once been a deficit and that was in 1908-09 when an indifferent 
harvest in India coincided with the great financial collapse in the 
United States of America. From 1911-13 onwards the profits earned 
by State railways (State worked and Company worked) have been 
steadily increasing. 


Table No. 4 . — Profits earned by State Railways from 31st March 1913 

onwards. 



Year. 

Gross.* 

Xeti.t 



£ 

£ 

1013-14 . 


17.973,000 

5.757,728 

1914- 1.-) . 

....... 

10.419,000 

3,217.029 

lOlj-lU . 



4,076.000 

191ti-17 . 

. . ..... 

21.9S3.oOo 

7.4S2,314 

lOlT-lS . 



25,042.000 

9.992,134 


* Gross traffic receipts less workiiii? experi-e* 



t i.e., Gros-J profits less interest. 



The corresponding figures for District Board and Nati^ 

-e State Rail- 

ways, etc., 

were as shown in the table below 



Table No. 

■3. — Profits earned by District 

Board and 

Native State 


Railways from 1913-14 

on wards. 



Year. 

\ 

Gross profits. 




£ 

1913-14 . 



2.414.007 

1914-15 . 


1 

■.>,009,007 

1915-10 . 


1 

2.4o-.>,i:s:i 

1916-17 . 


i 

2.68.S.200 

1917-18 . 


. . . i 

2.704,200 


Capital expenditure. 


The reduction in capital e.xpenditiire since )9];;-l f has been due to 
circumstances arising mit of the war, partly 
to measures of eramoinv deliberate! v enforceil. 
and partly to the diihculty experienced in importing materials and stores 
from Europe. The funds allotted since the outbreak of war for the con- 
struction of new lines have been kept a.s low as possible, and in 1917-18 
did not exceed £47,000 if the amount .spent on li,. construction of 
niilitari railways ii excluded j the expenditure on new liiie.s including 
military railways in 1917-18 was tdU.lUJ, The actual capital outlay 
incui red by Government on the construction and [mrchase of railways 
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including liabilities yet to be discharged by Annuity and Sinking 
Fund payments) amounted on the 31st March 1918 to £367,438,689, 
Tvhile the corresponding figures for Native State Eaihvays, and other 
lines financed by private enterprise District Boards, etc., was £45,481,066. 
During the war the construction and working of military railways in 
the East was dependent upon the Indian railway system to a very 
great extent for staff and materials. The metre gauge lines in parti- 
cular surrendered a groat deal of rolling stock, and in 1917-18 alone over 
420 miles of open railway were dismantled in various parts of India 
to meet the military demands, chiefly in Mesopotamia, for additional 
perinaneiit way. Altogether about 220 locomotives, 5,500 vehicles, 
1.900 track miles of rails, and four and a half million sleepers have 
been supplied from Indian railways to the theatres of war, chiefly 


Mesopotamia. 

The diversit}' of conditions governing the relation of the State to 

^ the railwavs in India is due chietlv to the varia- 

Chief railway systems. ‘ i- i i ■■ . • ' . x 

tions of ]johcy adopted irom time to time to- 
wards railway construction. Broadly siieakiiig. the principal railways 
fall uiuler tliree categories — firsdy. the three railways owned and 
worked by the State, e/:.. the North Western, the Eastern Bengal 
and Oudh and I'ohilkhand Bailwavs: secondly, those owned by the 
State but worked on its behalf by coinjiaiiies enjoying a guarantee of 
interest from (foverniiient. eight in number, ri:.. the East Indian, the 
(freat Indian Peninsula. Bombay, Baroda and Central India. Madras 
and Southern .Mahratta. .\s.sam-Bengal. Bengal-Nagpiir. South Indian, 
and Burma Bailwa vs : and thirdly, lines tlie property of private com- 
panies and worked some by the owning companies and some by 
the State or by companies working State-owned systems, the principal 
being the Bengal and North-Western. Bohilkund and Knmaon and 
Southern Biiiijab systems. Besides these there are an increasing number 
of lines which are the projM'itv of Native States or District Boards or 
constructed under a guarantee of minimum intmi'st gii-eii bv such 
Boards. Tlie mileago on the :)l8t March 1918 iiinler the \ arimis gauges 
ill Native States is shown in the subjoined table. 


Table No. 6.- MiU-n^c uikU'j- vhj ions go'ur/rs i» SiiliveSlnli sio 191 S. 




Miles 


5' (■)" 

a' 
c' 0" 


9(i2 

3.201 

.102 

302 


iii'st line opened in Inilia was from Bombav to Kalvaii, a dis- 

, faiice (>l .■).'! miles (oiu' of tinee exis'i'limaital 

History ot coastruetion. , ■ \ , 

raihvays s.-inctioncd m 18 19). but railwav 

construction on an ambition, s se.alereaUy dates fi'ion the acce|)tance 

by the Court ol Direclois of the East India Company of the policv 
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laid down in Lord Dalhousie's famous minute of 1853 advocating the 
construction 1 )y guaranteed companies of a series of trunk lines uniting 
the various provinces together and connecting the trade centres 
upconntrv with the principal ports. By the end of 18-o9 eight 
companies with a contemplated mileage of -j.OUO and an aggregate 
guaranteed capital of £.52 millions had been floated in England, vi:., 
(i) East Indian, (ii) tireat Indian reuinsnla. (dh) iMadias, now merged 
partly iir the Madias and Boutin ru Mahiatta and partly in the South 
Indian, {ic) Bombay, Baroda and Central India, (r) Eastern Bengal, 
(ri) Calcutta and South Eastern, now merged in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, (rii) Scinde Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North West- 
ern and (viii] (treat Soiitlicrn of India (now South Indian) Raihvays. 

Each of these companies contracted with the East India Company 
(or vSecretary of State for India) to construct and manage a specified 
line ill rotiui! foi tin ]a-ovision of land and the guarantee of interest 
varying, aceoiding to the market rate prevailing when the various 
contracts were made, from 4-1 to ~> ]>er cent, on tlu" capital outlay, Half 
ot ail}' surplus jn'oiit earned in any luilf-year was to be retained by 
Clovermuent to l>e apiuiedto repav of advances made under its guarantee 
and wliile the railway.s v. i.‘rc held on Ufi-year Icascf, the State reserved the 
liglit to take over any line after 2-i or .50 years u]iori terms calculated to 
repres ut the Coiupanv's interest therein, a.aiii-t a c. rrespoiiding ri^ht 
of the latter to surrouder and receive ]ia\ mont of it.s cajiital at jiar. 5 ery 
do e eonti'ol wa- institutial bv Cloveinment over the management and 
working of the raihvays constmeted on these terms, which, though of great 
political and military value imposed in some cases n considerable burden 
upon Indian levi-mus. n.s tin- expectations in regard to ])iolits wore 
not in all insr.mces realised owing to heavy initial outlay inciurcd in 
the con.sti iietiou of lines on the standard guage. uneconomical align- 
ment and allegation of roufi'S and inoic transitory causes such us the 
Mutuiv of Ls.:)7 and the Orissa J'amiiie of 18(1.5-07. The origiiml policy 
was niodilied in 1802 in favour of const ruction under subsidy but without 
guarantee and with a iniiiimnm of Oovermneiit interference, but this 
atteiiipt to attract capital was a cr>m[ilete failure, and in 1801) it was 
decideii to rni.M- thr- cajiital reipiired for railway consti uctii^n irr India 
by direct State agmicv and to niake working ex])enrlitrii'e a charge on 
current rm'i-nues. Siimrltancoiislv the right <>t pre-i'Ui])t ieii at the ' nd of 
2-5 ycar..^ was in the case of several of the more important guaranteed 
lines surrendered bv Oo\einmrnt in e.xcliaiige for the absolute right 
to half tire surplus iii'oilts in aiiv lialf-vear Bv the end of 1871) though 
0.128 miles had bi'cii ojxmird bv companies and 2.175 mih's bv (lover n- 
nnmt at an aj)]ii'o.xitiiati‘ co.st, respect ivelv of (2)7,872 dOO and £23. 01)5, 22(1, 
the Famini! ( 'tnmiiissioners ajipointcd aft<‘r the gi'cat famine of 1877- 
78 ]ioiuti‘d out that cotwfriiction was still .5.()()() mih'sshort of the mileage 
neerlcd to secure ])rotection of the countrv from the coiisei|uenc(‘S of 
the seasonal failure and that th<; limit I'Ut upon tier borrowing powers 
of tile (loveriunent for railwav purpos<‘S hanqiereil progress. It was 
coiisecpientlv drreided oirci' more to trv and attract private capital iimhu; 
guarantee, and although the contract terms olfered under the modified 
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guarantee system were less favourable than previously, several com- 
panies were formed which have since contributed materially to the 
development of the Indian Eailway system. To this period belongs 
the a]ip]ication of the same principles to railway construction in Native 
States of which the pioneers were Earoda and Hyderabad. 

The construction and iiianageiiLent of State railways was under the 
j control of the Public Works Department of 
the Government or India until 190.J. when, 
as the result of Hr. Pobertson's report, a Pailway Board consisting ot 
a Ghairman and two niembfi's and Secretariat establishment was 
created to secure expert consideration of the larger probleins of railway 
administration ancl finance and a more settlcel and continuous policy in 
railway construction. In addition to the preparation of the 
animal railway ])rogranime, the Pailway Board di iides all general 
questions of jjolicy and economy and settles disputes between 
conqieting interests while its administrative functions Include 
the construction of new lines by State agency, the approval of rates 
for passenger and goods, the settlement of train services and through 
traflic arrangements, the control and promotion of the stalls of 
State Pailways and the audit and general sujjervisiou of the expendi- 
ture and working of lines in vlnch the Government of India is 
principallv interested. The otiices of the Pailway Board are in Simla 
from April to Xovemlier and at Delhi from November to April. The 
compunies working most of the Indian railways are sterling companies 
with Boards of Directoi's in London, who commnnicato with the 
Pailway Board through the Agents of the lines in India. G>n these 
Boards a representative of the India Dtliee holds a watching brief as 
Government Director. <.)u tlie recommendutiou of the Conuiiittet' <m 
the Indian Pailway liiiaiice eiiham-ed powei.s were given to the Gliair- 
iiuin ill Dos who Las Ixa ii since st'- led I’residcut ot the, Pailwav Board 
and given the status of a Secretaiy to the (Government \vitli direct 
access to tile Yicerov. whih* tiie J tiqiai tment, which is no longer 
subject (o the g<>i\ei'a! flirection of the ('(uumerct' and Imhistry Depart- 
ment. IS known a^ tlie Paihvay D<'partinent. 

1Te rulers of Native States have gi-owii more appreciati\ e in recent 
years of tli<‘ advantages of the improved rail- 
wa\' conmnmicatioiis witliiii their territories, and 
as e.xaiiqiles of recent consirnetion. tl'e iMysore-Arsikere and Bangalore- 
('hik-Baliai)iu' UaiKvavs iu Irlysore State (tlie latter tin, meed hy 
Indian ( 'oiiij'anv under a giiar.intee from the 
(hiiloii-'rrivandrnni line m Travaiicore. whicli 
niav he cited. Some of these railways, c.ij.. the C'ochin-Slioranur 
Pailwav, have been constructed out. of aecnmulated State balances. 

'I’lie inqinrtanei' of feeder lines as contributory to the growth of trailic 

, . in the main lines is now i'nllv recognised, but 

District Board railways. / i • i • 

the revision ot the existing terms (which in- 
clude rebates as well as guarantees) on wliudi the Government of 
India is prepared to consider oilers for the construction of feeder lines 


Native States railways. 


an 

.Mysore Darhar). and the 
were opened in 1 917-1 iS. 



with capital provided by companies floated in India or by local bodies^ 
such as District Boards, is almost inevitable in the altered conditions 
governing the money market atter the war, to make the concessions 
sufficiently attractive to prospective investors. On the 31st March 
1918 proposals for the construction of an aggregate of 3,708 miles of 
railway in all parts of India under branch line terms, at an estimated 
cost of nearly 111- millions sterling, were under consideration by the 
Railway Board. The option of raising part of the capital under 
guarantee terms and partly under rebate terms has so far been availed 
of in one instance onlv (the Mvmensingh-Bhairab Bazaar Railway, 
lOJ mile-, lone, opened in 1917-18) and the special concession offered in 
191.J in the form of a provincial guarantee of 1 per cent, for a limited 
period in supplement to the Imperial guarantee to secure the construc- 
tion by branch line companies of railways in Assam has already been 
extended to two branch lines, namely the Cha]jarmukh-Silghat and 
Katakhal-Lalabazaar railways : and there are before (lover)iment 
several other ]jrojects to which it is ]ir()j)o.sed to api)ly these special 
teiius. In order to find monev for their lines District Boards in 
Jladras have for con.siderable time past been allowed to levy a special 
railway ces.s and the railway jrropertic.s of the Tanjote District Board 
afford a striking example of the financial jtossibilities of this system, 
the extension of which to Bombay and Burma is in contem])hitioii. 
In other provinces, c.g.. Bengal, there are several lines which have been 
built under a guarantee of minimum interest given by the District 
Board concerned. Latterly, however, war conditions have prevented 
much in the wa\' of actual construction excc])t the Saleni-Suramanga- 
1am line built by the South Indian Railway with funds provided by 
the Saleiu District Board and opened for traffic in 1917-18. 

A new route for traffic between India and Ceylon was opened in 1914 

^ , via Adam's Bridge, where the extension of the 

India-Ceylon route. 0^171- 73 ^1 -114: 

South Indian Hailwav across the island of 

Raineswaram to Dhanushkodi i.s ronnectod hy a service of turbine 
steamers uith the ('iwlon Railway terminus at Talaimnnaar across a 
:12-mile str.ait. The old steamship route from Colombo to Tuticorin 
has thus bei'u ])racticallv superseded. 

The standaid gauge nn Indian railwavs is . 0 ' fi". but in 1870, chieHv 
for reasons of economy, the metri' gauge of 3' 3j;" was adopted prnvi- 
^iiinally for certain new lines, and has .since been a ]iermanent feature 
of the railway system. I’lie trunk system will be ]iractically 
coiii])lete when Burma is ])laced in direct railwav coimnnnieation vitli 
Inilia cither by the Ilukonu \ alley, the i\[,,iii|)ui' or the coast routie 
though rlireet connections between Delhi aiul Karachi, Karachi and 
Boiiibav. and Raipur and \i/.ianaeram on tlie broad gauge system 
j’eiiiaiu to be eonpileted. 

In the following talde the main results of tlie working of all Indian 
railways treated as one svstem are set lorth. while in Appeiiilix 111 trill 
he fonm! tlie piiii'-ijiiil radway^ with mileage open or in course of con- 
stiiietioii on the,‘il,'-l Match 1 9 1 S a lid t h e area a 11(1 tiade centres served 
l.v tlielll. 
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Table No. 7. — Main results of ivorhing of all Indian railways treated as one system. 
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PART III 


A. DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE 


The Commercial Intelligence Department. 


The Coiniiiercial Intellicjeuce Department wliicli came into existence 
m 1903 and is resp(msihle for the collection and dissemination of commer- 
cial information forms a co)rvenitmt link hetween the commercial public 
and the Government of rndia. it answers trade empiiries. effects trade 
introdnetions and pmblishc.s in the hidian Triidr Jfiiinitd (the weekly 
organ of the JJe])artment) statistics and other information of commercial 
value. The Director-( Jeneral was until A].iiil Iftll also responsible for 
the compilation and jmblication of the Amniai I’evicw of Trade and all 
the statistical volumes issued bv the (loveinment of India, covering not 
only commercial but also imhcial. administrative and agricultural 
subjects, now prejiared by an indepioident authority (lesignated Director 
of Statistics. During the past few years the volumi* of empiiries and of 
gimetal coir'es]ioudence lias incre.;ised materiallx' and the, reoi'ganisai ion 
of the Dc])ai'tnient on a larger scale is tuulcr the consideration of Govern- 
ment. with a view to enable it to pursue u wider range of activities. The 
place of the present l)ireetor-Gener<d of Gmmiieicial Intelligence will 
probably be taken by a Jfin ctor of (.'oimnercial and Industrial Intelli- 
gence who will be assisted by two Deputv Ilirectons. one at Calcutta 
and one at Ihnnbay and by paid eoiTi S[Min(lent.s at other trade centres. 

The D(‘])artment is. through the medium of the Indian Irade Com- 
missioner in London, in (lose touch with tradi* dmelopmi nts. of interest 
to India, in the I nited Kingdom. Kuithir. hv aiianginant with the 
Hoard of Irade. H. 31. Trade ( 'ommissi<uie] s m the ])ominion,s and 
Colonies c<ir]esj)ond \.ith Ihe Din-ctor-! Jenei'a! of Commeieial Intilli- 
gence in Indian trade interests, rej/ort to him openings for Indian e.\],oils 
and reply to local enipiiins foi Indian uoods and mnch luis a!iea(l\ 
been done to stimul.itc the oveiseas dem.'iml fo] Indian pioduee and 
manufiK 1 ures. fsample co)isigmii( nts can be an anged loi |i\- the JJt pail 
mimt lliiongh hims of repute in iiidia. Isimilat ,sti | s an- also hi ing 
taken to push Indian ttade with i*.,gv|)t. I’alestine. .Mesopotamia. I’eisia 
and the Car I'aist witli the, assistatice o| consiila r and other ISrit ish ofiicer . 

.\ttached to the J)eji;ntment is a (dmmeicial .Mnsenni at which 


Commercial Museum. 
cni|uiters exactlv what 


saiii]iles ot Indian maniitaetm'es are exhihited. 
I lie primary object of the .Museum is to sliow 
goods can be obt<iined of local mamifactiire. 


whether lo]- local markets or Jor e.xpoii. o| what ipialities and at what 
juices. Ihe number and rangi* of sampl'S have ineieasisl materiallv 
since the IMnsenm was first staitml as e.xliibitms lind that the free 


advertisement afforded by the Museum widens their range of eustomeis 
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and leads to extensions of business. A special annexe to the Museum 
has been set apart for the exhibition of samples of articles in constant 
demand bv consuming departments of (tovernment but hitheito 
obtained from abroad. 

In the same building, and also controlled by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department is a commercial library 
which, like the Museum, is open daily free of 


Commercial Library. 


Indian Trade Journal. 


charge to the public. It contains up-to-date books of reference on 
technical and scientific subjects, periodicals and reports, official and 
unofficial. 

The Indian Trade Journal gives publicity to all alterations in the 
Customs taritfs of the United Kingdom and 
other countries likely to affect Indian interests, 
reproduces all the crop forecasts published by the Director of Statistics 
and summarises all the more imiiortant subjects dealt with in the 
proceedings of the different Chambers of Commerce in India. Its 
future form and sco])e are under consideration in connection with the 
conrem})lated reorganisation of the Deiiartment above referred to. 

The Department spenialises on overseas trade subjects and welcomes 
empiiries relating to Indian trade, which should be addressed to the 
Director-Ccneral of Commercial Intelligence. 1. Council House Street. 
Calcutta. 


The Geological Survey Department. 

The Geological Survey Department ha.s been in existence for nearly 
7(1 years. It was organised liy Dr. Thomas Oldliam. wlio arrived in India 
for the ]'iui'])()se in I8bl ; at that time there was only one other geologist 
on the stuif. but in the course of the next 12 years, tire total .strenuth 
of the department was raised to 12. Thirty years later it vas 13, and in 
l'.)(il. .'ll) years after it laid been founded, that with the addition ot two 
mining .sjiecialists, was still tlu' sanctioned cadre. In H)(iG the total 
staiT was increased to 2(i. at which ligure it still remains. 

The activities of the department are directed mainlv to tlie comple- 
tion of a gcolouicul mail of India, and to the 

ActlVltlGS • • • 

collection and dissemination of infornration 
reuarding the mincial resources of tlic couutrv. It also gives exjicrt 
advice V itli legaid to the administration of the rules for the grant of 
pios|)('ctii)g licenses and mining le;is(‘s : it is responsible for the ii]>kccp 
and administration of tlie geological section of the Indian IMuscum ; 
it i.ssuc.s animal statistics ol tlie outfait of Indian miueraU. and it 
turnishes proh’ssors and lecturers in geology for various educational 
in.st Itutions in India. 

The sanctioned cadre of tlie Dcimrtmcnt is at ]>resent : 1 Director, 
3 8uperintcndcuts, 1 .f .Issistant Su])crinTcndcnt,s. and 1 Chemist. Its 
headipiartcrs are in t 'alcutta. but its activities e.xtend to tlie whole Indian 
Kmpire. 'fhe survey parties usually leave for tlie held in October, 
leturuiug to headcjuarters for lecess in May. Owing to the large number 
of applications for advice and assistance both from Government officials 
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and from the general public, a certain proportion of the staff is retained in 
Calcutta throuuhout the year ; this includes the Curator of the Museum 
and Laboratory and the Palaeontologist . Geological specimens are 
determined free of charge ; many hundreds of such determinations, 
involving numerous ciualitative chemical analyses, are made every year. 
Fire assays and quantitative work are not, as a rule, undertaken for the 
public, applicants being usually referred either to the Government Test 
House or to one or other of the numerous professional analysts in India. 
Information with regard to the mineral resources of the country is given 
f reelv. and the greater part of the time of the clerical staff at headquarters 
is occupied with replies to enquiries of this nature. 

The Geological Survey of India issues various 
Publications. publications, including — • 

(1) Records, which are published at the rate of approximately one 
volume of foirr parts per annum. The Records contain the 
Annual Eeport of the department, the annual Eeview of 
Mineral Production, and papers dealing with both scientific 
and economic matters. Every fifth year, one volume of the 
Records is devoted to a review of the mineral production of 
India during the preceding quinquennial period ; 

(’2) Memoirs, which are is.sued from time to time as material is avail- 
able ; they are chiefly descri[)tive, and relate to the geology 
and mineral resources of areas which constitute more or less 
well-defined stratigraphical units. They also contain papers 
in the nature of monographs which are not suitable for 
publication in the Records ; 

(3) PalcEoritohgia Indica, published also as material accumulates, 

and consisting of descriptions of fossils collected during the 
course of the operations of the department ; and 

(4) Miscellaneous publications, such as Bibliographies, Guides, etc., 

issued from time to time. 

The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
gical section of the Indian Museum comprise 
Geological galleries. specimens of rocks, 9,(i()0 of 

minerals, and 3.5,000 of fossils, of which over 14,000 are types. There 
are four geological galleries in the Museum — 

(а) the Mineral Gallery containing a large collection of both Indian 

and foreign minerals, a complete collection of Indian minerals 
of economic value, and a representative collection of Indian 
rocks ; 

(б) the Jleteorite Gallery, in which is a fine collection of meteorites 

comprising (So Indian and 31<S foreign falls ; 

(c) the Siwalik Gallery containing a collection of Tertiarv mammals; 

and 

(d) the PalEcontological Gallery, in which are invertebrate fossils 

and Gondwana plants. 

The galleries are ojmn to the ])ublic free of chaige daily from 10 a.m. 
to 4 P.Ji. except Thursday, during the afternoon of uhich day they are 
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Activities. 


reserved for Indian ladies, and Friday, on vvlnch day a fee of four annas is 
charged. A member of the staff of the Geological Museum is placed at 
the disposal of visitors on one of the free clays in each week to act as 
a nuide to the collections. Arrangements are also made for students 
to have ready access to them. 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is probably the 
finest scientific library in the East ; it contains 
30,0(10 volumes, including a very complete set 
of scientific serials, most of the latter being obtained by exchange of 
publications with learned societies and other scientific institutions. 
Free access to the library is allowed during office hours, and everv facility 
is given to persons wishing to consult geological literature. 

The Department of Mines. 

The Department of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 
is mainly responsible for the administration of 
two Acts, viz., the Indian Mines Act (Act YlII 
of 1901). and the Land Acquisition Mines Act (Act XYIII of 1885). 
Under the first Act it is concerned with the safety of mining employees, 
both in coal mmes and in mines other than coal, throughout British 
India and Burma. Eules have been made under the Act to provide for 
greater safety and for effective management, and, apart from the rules, 
the Inspectors have powers to call upon mine owners to remedy dangers 
and to forbid the employment of women and children in any mine in 
which they consider it unsafe for them to work. The majority of the 
fatal accidents are inquired into and reported upon. Under the 
second Act, the work of which is confined to Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the officers of the Department act as Milling Advisers to the 
Local Government, with reference to the support which should be left 
under railways and with reference to what protective works should be 
carried out if such support is not given. For this purpose a considerable 
number of sirrveyors are employed. Even in provinces where the Act 
does not apply and where the coal under railways is reserved by Govern- 
ment as landlords, in the lease, the services of the Department are from 
time to time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
junior Inspectors, and as more than three 
quarters of the work refers to the coalfields of 
Hengal and of Bihar and Orissa the headquarters of the Department 
have been, .since 1909. at Dhaubad, in the district of Manbhum, in 
Bihar and Orissa, on the edge of the .Iherria coalfields. For 
purposes of administration, British India and Burma are diviih'd 
into two circles with one of the lns[)ectors in charge of each. One, 
Inspector in charge of No. 1 Circle which includes the Jherria coalfield 
is stationed at Dhanbad and the other stationofl at Sitarampur. in Bengal, 
is in charge' of No. 2 Circle which includes the Eanigintj coalfield. The 
remaining mines in Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in A.ssam, the Punjab 
ami Baluchistan are in No. 1 Circle, while those in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Madras and Burma are in No, 2 Circle. Each Inspector has 
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one junior Inspector to assist liim. Since the production of tungsten 
became of natiojial importance the wolfram mines in the Tavoy district 
have been under a Superintendent of the Geoluuical Survey, who has been 
given the jiowers of an Inspector of Mines, suliordinate to the Chief 
Inspector. 

The collection annually of figures of output. lal)our. etc., from all the 
mines, and the issue of an annual report is undertaken by the department. 

The department has no concern with mines in Native States, but more 
than one Durbar has asked at various times for the services of an officer 
in a consulting capacit}’. 

The department is closely associated with mining education. The 
C liief Insjjector is a member of the governing l)ody of Sibpmr ( ollege. 
and President of a Board known as the Mining Education Advisf)rv Board 
under which mining instruction is given in the coalfields of Bengal and 
of Bihar and Orissa. The two Inspectors are members of this Board 
and each is the Cliairman of Sub-C'ommittees in the coalfields. 

The Department of Statistics. 

The Department of Statistics vas formerly attached to the Finance 
Department of the ( ■' overninent of Iirdia. In 190o it was placed under 
the control of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, but in 
1911 it was once more separated and reorganised. Among the publi- 
cations for which the Director is resjjoirsible are the following annual 
volumes : Kevfiew of the Trade of India. Annual statement of the 
Foreign Seal)orne Trade and Navigation f>f British India, JTices and 
Wages in Iirdia. (.'onrmercial statistics. Financial statistics, Agricultiu'al 
statistics, estimates of area and \ ield of the juincipal crojis. and 
reports on ■|jtoducti<jn of Tea and <.'oal in India. Other conijiilations 
are issued (piarteilx', montldy and fortnightly. 

The Patent Office. 

Tlie law and jirocediire in fiulia for the protection of inventions and 
registration of rlesign.s closelv follows that in the United Kingdom, 
the onlv difi’ei-enet/ of inpiortunce being th.-d in the absenci' of anv 
legal ]uo\ision for the regisfxut ion of Trade Marks, India cannot 
beeome a ])artv to the Infern.itional f'oiu eiit ion for the protection 
o! industrial property, under which certain liglits of juioritv are 
olitainable in other c()iiiitiies. 

The fiidian Patents anil Designs .\ct, 1911, is in force in liiitisli 
India oulv (i.c.. excliiiliiig Native States) and the validity of patents 
granted under it does not extend to tlie United Kingdom or anv of tlie 
British f’oHSesslons nor does it ]ierinit tlie registration of trade and 
jii'opertv marks or names. 

The officer wlio administers this Act is designateil the Controller 
of I’atents and Designs who.-^e office is at 1, Uouncil House Street, 
Calcutta, and all communications relating to .yjiplicatioiis for patents 
and the registration of designs should be addressed to him. The 
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Patent Office Hand book (Price, one rupee) contains tbe Acts, Rules and 
Instructions. 

The Patent office does not undertake to give opinions on the inter- 
pretation of patent law or on the advisability of protecting inventions and 
designs or on their infringement or to recommend any particular agent or 
assist in the disposal of inventions. Trade and ]')roperty marks are not 
registered and there is no provision of law under which medicines are 
patentable in British India. 


The Customs Department. 


The Customs Department is administered by the Imperial Customs 
^ ,. (Service, partlv recruited in India and iiartlv 

minis ra ion. England, resjionsible to the Government of 

India in the De]3artmeut of Commerce and Industry. The appoint- 
ment of Collector to the live ]nincipal port.s. Calcutta. Bombay, 
Madras. Eanuoou and Karaclii, is made by the Government of India, 
three of the Coilectorates being reserved for members of the Indian 
Civil (Service temporarily attached to the Imperial Customs Service and 
two for members of the Impel ial Customs Service proper. The sub- 
ordinate staff at all Custom House.s is jirovincial and controlled by the 
Local Governnient.s concerned. At the princi)»al ports the statf consists 
of Apjn'aisers and Preventive Officers in addition to clerical c.stablish- 
iiKuit. An Assistant Collector on the Imjierial Service cadre is Collector 
of Customs, Chittagong. For ('ustoms [uirpuses Aden is not part of 
British India. 

In tla^ IMadras Pi'esidency there are a number of minor jiorts some (pf 
(piitc considerable imiiortanci' sul>jeet to the geiK'ral control of the 
Collector of Customs at the Pre.sidencv town. For th.e jairposes of fur- 
ther contiol. the littoral i.s divided uji into circk's jilaci'fl in charge of 
1 iLSpectoi'.s (jf Cu.stpuns. 'I'he stall’ of tin.' Cu.stoms Dejpartmeut in Madras 
is (Pile with the !^alt and Abkai i [i.f.. Ivxcise) Departnn'ut and transfers, 
iippeals and ipiestioiis oj departmental administrate pii aie controlled 
liV the Commissioner of Salt ami .Abkari who is a member of the Board 
of Revenue. The niimpi' jiorts in Burma are similarly subject tip the 
contripl of the Chief Collector in Rangoon vho is again subordiiuiti* in 
establishment (piestiipiis and ajijpeal to tlu' Financial ('(pmmissiiPiit'r. 
,\s in Aladras the Chief (bllcctor is I'.xpected to inspect annuallv each 
miiKpr ]P(prt. The ports in (): issa are stalled by pi'o\ incial officers and 
C' lilt rolled bv the Gipierumeut of liihar and Gii.ssa and tin' fipreigu 
tiade is negligible. Tin' control of the mimpr piPits in the Bipiiiliay 
Pi'esidenev ]pripper vi'sts in the Commis'>ioner of Customs. Salt and 
Exeisi'. while the onlv two ]iorts open to foreign trade in Smd areiindei 
till' jui isdicl Ion of till' ( hief Collecior of Crstom.s at Karachi, d'here is 
no port in Kathiawar (i|ien to foreign trade. 

The Customs revenue in India is derivt'd mainly from general import 
duties which are levied for fiscal purposes and not 
Customs Tariff protection of Indian industries. pS]iecial 

import duties arc imjiosed on certain classes of 
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goods, such as arms and ammunition, salt, li([uors, sugar, petroleum 
and tobacco and export duties on rice, tea, jute, raw and manufactured 
and hides and skins. The general import duty which was raised to 20 
per cent, after the Mutiny, had been reduced to 5 per cent, in 1875, 
and in 1882 was, except for a few special articles, viz., arms and 
ammunition, liquors, opium and salt, abolished. Until 1860 there 
was a general export duty of 3 per cent, at] rulovem, but by 1875 
it was only applicable to oil. rice, indigo and lac. The duty on wheat 
was abolished in 1873, and the duties on indigo and lac were remitted 
in 1880, leaving rice as the principal duty-paying export In addi- 
tion to import duties at the ports, there existed a wide spread system 
of internal duties not only on the frontiers of Xative States, but even 
in British territory. A great barrier, known as the Inland Customs 
line, stretched from the Indus almost to the Bay of Bengal and 
was ela})orately patrolled, the princi]>al justification being the difference 
in the rate of salt duty in different ])arts of the country. But the 
barrier was also employed to tax sugar. The imposition of a uniform 
salt duty on the acquisition of the salt sources in Ra jputana led to the 
abandonment of the Inland Customs line in 1871). In 1888 an import 
duty on petroleum was imjar-^t^d and in l8l»4 when the depreciation of 
the rupee rendered additional taxation necessary, the idea of a general 
import duty was revived, the rate being until 1916, 5 per cent, ad 
valoren). Cotton was at first exempt when the general duties were 
again levied, but in December 1891. a 5 jjcr ceiit. ad ralorrw duty Avas 
imposed on im])ortcd cotton goods and yarn, while an excise duty of 
5 per cent, was imposed on all yani over of counts above 20 S])un in power 
mills in British India. In February 1896 the cotton duties were again 
revised, cotton yarn and thread manufactured in India being made free 
from duty while a uniform 3 V per cent, ad valorem rate was ini])osed on 
.all woven cotton goods whether imported or manufactured in Indian 
power mills, the products of Indian handloonis being exemjAed. In 
1910-11 the C-OA'crnmcnt, to make good the deficit anticipated from the 
gradual extinction of the opium trade, rai.se<l the duty on silver from 5 
per cent, ad valorem to 1 annas ( b/.) per ounce and the duties on tobacco, 
wine and beer were also increased. Machinery to be rvorked by manual 
or animal labour, railway material, golfl. food grains, coal, raw cotton, 
raw Avool. cotton twist and yarn, sewing and darning threa<l, printing 
materials, and books but not paper were, under the tarifl' in force until 
1910, free f)f duty. 

With effect from 1st March 1910 tlu‘ tarilf schedules were completely 
recast in order t<i jirovide additional re.venue to meet the linancia) 
disturbances set up by tlie war. 'I’he general tarilf rate on imported 
articles was raised from 5 to 71 ;)er cent, and export diitii's 
imposed on raw and manufactured jute and tea, but the duty on 
cotton manufactures anrl silver w,is not enlianced. d’he special duties 
already in force for salt, liipiors, cigars ami cigarettes, arms and ammuni- 
tion and petroleum were enhajiced. \\hile the following articles were 
added to the list of uoods liable to duty at special rates sugar and silver 
manufactures, 10 per cent., coal 8 annas jier ton, and manufactured 
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tobacco, oO per cent. Iron and steel machinery except for cotton 
spinning and weaving, railway material, and certain other items 
(previously on the free list) were charged at '2i per cent., but books, 
gold, living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, cjuinine, and certain agricultural instruments 
continued to be admitted free. 


With effect from the 1st March 1917, the jjolicy in force since 
1894 was departed from, the import duty on cotton manufactures being 
enhanced to 74 per cent, without any corresponding alteration in the 
excise duty upon the product of Indian power looms which remains 
at 34 per cent. An iiipmrt duty on petrol of six annas per gallon 
with an equivalent excise duty upon the products of the Burma and 
Assam oil fields was also im})osed for the first time. For a number of 
articles chargeable with duty a tariff valuation is fixed, which is revised 
once a year, the tariff schedules as amended appearing generally 
in the first issue of the (jn-.et'e of IntliK after the New Year. In (March 
1917. the export duties on jute were doubled and now stand at Ks. 4-| 
for raw jute per bale of 400 lbs. with a special rate of Re. IJ for cut- 
tings and for manufactured jute. Rs. 20 for sacking goods and Rs. 32 per 
ton hessians. The export duty on tea is Rs. H per 100 lbs. AVith effect 
from the llth Sejitember 1919 an export duty has been imjjosed on all 
ex])orts of untanned hides and skins of 15 per cent, nd valuron with a 
rebate of 10 per cent, on shipment.s to the United Kingdom. British 
Possessions aitd mandatory territories. 

The taxation of salt is a legacy from the Moglmls. The excise dutv 
levied on salt manufactured by solar evapora- 
^ ■ tiou with the imjiort duty on foreign salt has 

always furnished a considerable revenue. The rate of duty which 
is identical is lowered or rai-<ed according to fi.scal e.xigoncie.s. At the 
present time it i.s Re. 1-4 jier maund equivalent to about lid. alb. 
in addition thei'e aie laige supplies of lake salt and of rock salt 
niiired by (loveniment agency. 


About half the indigenous salt is manufactured or mined by Govern- 
ment ageiicv and half under license and e.xcise. The imports usuallv 
represent about one-third of the total annual consuniption (1.2(K).0()U 
tons). The rate of duty has varied from time to time. From 1888 t(» 
19o;5 it was Rs. 2-8 {'As.) jjer maund of 821 lbs. (e.xcept in Burma which 
enjov('d a [irivjleged rate) but thereafter was gradually laalueed to Re. 1 
(l.s. h/.) in 1907. In l9Ri tin- rate was raised to Re. 1-f (l.s. 8d.) at 
which it now' stands. Tln^ growth of eou.snnqition with a lower rate of 
dutv has jjiaet ieally nanh' good tin' lo.ss of revenue. Though tlu' 
collection of im])ort duty is cUVcted thnaigh the various Customs 
houses, the amounts so receivecl are credited to a separate head. 


The Customs revenue collected at the six princi]ial polls and the all- 
India totals for the last five vi'ars aie givim in 
Customs revenue. q’lie totals for 1 913-1 4 for all 

poits were £ (i.2ib.318 (imports) and £ K58.432 (exports). 

ID 



r.vr.i.E 8.— ( irvcii ue cuHcdal at flic ni.c pi iiicipal por/s iiml totals jor British lad in jnaa I!) I /- /J (c.rcladiiiij salt). 
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B.— MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OP LAW AND PRACTICE 
AFFECTING TRADE 


Merchandise Marks. 

Importers into India, especially fi'oiu countries otlier tlian the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make tlieinselvcs acquainted with the law 
and regulations relating to merchandise marks. In Appendix II will 
be found the principal provisions of the Indian ^lerchandise Mark.s Act, 
LSdtl and connected Act.s and the notifications issued thereunder. The 
following summary of the regulations in force does not claim to be exhaus- 
tive. For those seeking more c(»in))lete information a reference is 
suggested to the Merchandise Alarks Manual which is published under 
the authority of the (lovernment of India and ol)tainable of all agents 
for the sale of Indian Government publications. 

Infringements or olfeiices may l.»e clas.-iified cunvenientlv under four 
heads — 

(1) Counterfeit trade marks. 

(2) Tradi', descri 2 )tions that are false in respect of the countrv of 

origim 

(3) Trade descri[itioiis that are false in other respects, and 

(4) Lengths mA })roperly stam])od on piecegoods. 

The provisions regarding counterfeit trade marks do jiot cover general 
get up but do extend to otlier marks or combi- 
(1) Coimteileit trade nation of marks, the imitation of which is 
reasonably calculated to lead peisons to believe 
that the goods are the mannfactnre of some' persoji other than thev 
really are. c.r/.. piecegoods are identilicil in the l>azaar bv their lafiels 
or by the mamifactuia'i- s or inqioiper's number impressed tqxm them 
or tin' merchandise of a j'.ai't ieular hrm ni.ay be known bv the iirm's 
name or initials wliieh form no ]),,!rt o| r'le trade mailv. d’liese provi- 
sions ai'e intended not onlv to piotect maimf,n-tiii-er ; ag.iinst piraev, 
but the gmieral piihlie from liin'iig snp])li“d with goods of inferior or 
nnknov.n .piality umlei' cover oi a w,'l! known lirand. If notice of such 
iidVingement is given in foreli.-’iid bv ilu' aggrievi'd parti' to tlie Customs 
authorities, tlie goods oil arriial are detamed, if there is reason, ilde pisti- 
fieatiou. pending (1) execution ol an indemnity bond within 21 hours 
and (2) iiist it ut ion ol ]! 1 m, c,r legal piocccslings wiiliin a month. Jiund 
fi'li’ applications m idc in the aliscni-c of dcllnitc iidormation for a w.itch 
of posiililc infringements arc nsnallv gi'antcd for .i period of .'i months 
rcnewabic on naisonablc grounds. Hnt loi mal i cgistr.ition of marks, 
etc., 1)1' Custonis olilccrs is jiroliibitcd. ft in the. course of the ordinarv 
Customs examination an iniiingcmcut is discovered, intimation is sent 
to the ])crson whose mark is inlilngcd to enable him to proeci'd as indi- 
I’uteil above, but the goods are released if he fails to taki' ])reliminarv 
action within a period of 1 days. 
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It is not necessary to mark the country of origin on any goods 
imported into India, except where the goods 
(2) Trade description false pggj. gome other mark or indication which is 

held under the regulations to constitute a false 
trade description with regard to origin, in the 
absence of any counter-indication of the real country of origin, e.g., 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica lum, if the produce of Holland. Similarly 
cognac and sherry recpiire respectively the sjieciflc counter-indications 
‘ Xot made in France,' ‘ Xot made in Spain.’ if not the produce of those 
countries. The commonest class of cases falling under this description 
is where the goods bear a mark or label with English words (most 
frecpiently the words ‘ trade mark '), the use of the English language 
being taken to indicate that the goods are the product of the United 
Kingdom or British India, and therefore to constitute a false trade 
descri])tion unless corrected by a deliuite indication of the country 
of origin (such as ' Hade in Erance ’) or an indication negativing the 
implication to be drawn from the use of the English language, such as 
‘ .^Iade Abroad,' ' Xot made in the United Kingdom or British India.' 

' Efireign iMnde ' or ' Fi>reign Produce.' When the name used is the name 
of a place in the L'nited Kingdom or British India a counter-indication 
is required, c.g.. the word -Boston' requires, in the case of American 
goods, the counter-indication U. S. A., but --Made in Xew York or 
]’hiladel|jhia ' does not. The use of the English language on foreign 
made goods is admissible as part of the goods themselves, e.g., the word 
■ Stamps ' or ■ Photographs ' on albums but not mxpressions such as ‘ 
present for a good boy ' or ‘ Superior (piality.’ A consignment of sjielter 
bearing the words ' Extra ]>ure ‘ on the top of the slabs without counter- 
indication of countr}- of origin. riz.. Ja]>an. which was stamped on the 
reverse with a rubber stamji. was held liable to ju.malty. 

In the case of goods made or ])roduced in a foreign country, the trade 
description indicative ol origin in the United Kingdom or British India 
which has been corrected by the use of such an exjiression as ‘ Hade 
.\bToa(l ' may still be falsi*, if it also sugge.sts that the goods were manu- 
f.icturcd in a ioreign country otlier than the actual country of origin 
.iccirts made in .lapan bearing the word ’ parfumerie '). The 
counter-indication, whicli should In* such as to neg.itive both these impli- 
cations. must either specify the actual country of origin or must run 
‘ Xot made in l'nited Kingdom or Ibitish India oi’ X' (X being the 
other foi'cigir country iir which the goods might wrongly be suppo.sed 
to have been manufactured). Similarly the use in a trade description 
of the language of one ioreign countiy on gooils produced in another 
I’eqilires count ei-indication ot the latter. 

When the misleading woials or niaiks consist of what is or jmrjiorts 
to be the name oi tiade maik ol a liianufactiiier. dealer or trader in the 
I'niti'd Kingdom or ISritish. India, a specilic and distinct coiinter-indica- 
tiou of the country of origin is uccessaiy. c.g.. pen-holders of (lerman 
manufacture healing t he name of a Ibitish Indian trader without the 
coiuitiw of origin were or(h‘ie<l to be reship]ied Initials are not however 



treated as names requiring a counter-indication unless tliey are likely 
to suggest the name of a British manufacturer ; and an excejition is 
made in the case of coverings or labels made in a foreign country but 
bearing the name of a British Indian manufacturer or dealer who has 
imported the coverings or labels for his own goods. Goods made or 
pKxluced in a foreign country but bearing the name or trade mark of 
a British Indian dealer or a trade description consisting of Indian verna- 
culars or numerals or pictorial representations such as Indian deities or 
emblems must bear a counter-indication which is however waived in the 
case of goods manufactured in the United Kingdom unless in the lattei' 
case there is good ground for considering that the marking conveys the 
impression of Indian origin. A penalty was imposed in lieu of correct 
stamping on safety matches made in Sweden bearing the W(-rd ( in 
Bengali but without any indication of the country of origiir. 

DJioutis of English manufacture with the words Bcrmip 21<i1niftm 
in Bengali woven along the whole borders with the words ‘ ilanchester ' 
stam})ed in Beirgali only in one place w ere confiscated subject to redem]> 
tion and reshijnueirt oir payment of a penalty and this decisioir was 
upheld in appeal. 

It is inqrortant to note that whenever an indication of the country 
of origin is required under the regulations, such indication shouhl be 
(1) in the same language and character as the name or trade irrark or 
trade description. (2) sufficiently conspicuous and indelible and (3) should 
be rejroated for each application of the mark or descrijrtion in such a 
manner that it cannot be removed afterwards. 

Other false trade doscrijdions are freipuuxtly found on goods in resjiect 
of («) their numlx'i'. quantitv. measure, gauge 
(3) Other iaise trade des- ,,, ,veight. or (h) the material of whicir thm- 
cnptions 1 

are composed. 

The cases under (u) usually alTcct (1) woollen and cotton goods in 
resjiect of their measure, size or weight, and (2) ])ackages. bo.xes or 
cartons bearing incorrect indications in resjiect of the quantitie.s con- 
tained in them. 

Bajjcr wrajipers of cotton braiils each, containing twehe skeins wne 
marlvcd ' (! gr.s. yards ' imjilving that each skein was 72 yards long whci'ca'-- 
the actual b'ligtii of the braids vai ied fj-om II tool yards. Deletion o{ 
the misleading marking was oidered under jienaltv. 

(i)l'cuccs under (h) are held to be conmdttcd. when the trade desmip- 
tion suggests that the article is madt of a ma.tttial sujierior in (piiditv 
ami \alue than it leallv is and as such i,> likely to deceive the buyer. 
Iron nails described as ’ Inass nails ' were jiassi'd on jienaltv and 
del cl ion of the wind ‘ brass.' 

huge niinibci' of cases under this heail occur in connc.xion with 
consignments of white zinc, white and icd lead, linseed oil and turjicntinc 
which are \ eiw lrc(|uentiv imjiortcd adidtcrated. Tin' gemnal nde is 
that when the jierceirtage of imjuirity exceeds b jier cent. (10 juu' cent, 
in the case of turjieiitine) but not bo jicr cent., a qualilying descrijition 
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such as ■ adulterated ’ or ’ reduced ’ is held to be sufficient, but if it 
exceeds 50 per cent the actual percentage should also be stated. Simi- 
larly it has been ruled that condensed milk containing less than 9 per 
cent, of fat contravenes the regulations unless marked ‘ prepared from 
skimmed milk.’ 

As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not recpiire goods 
to be stamped or marked, though it insists 
(4) Lengths not properly stamps or marks affixed should be 

correct, but by a special provision piecegoods 
which are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece must be correctly 
and prO;,erly >tamped with the lengths in standaid yards. The stamp- 
ing must be in English numerals accompanied by the word ' yards,’ 
abbreviation ' yds.’, though marking in inches may be permitted 
on cloths of small dimensions and delicate make in accordance with 
the custom of the trade but in all cases it should be }>laced conspi- 
cuously on the fabric itself .so as not to be ordinarily removable. For 
the purposes of this regulation, piecegoods are defined as including 
woollen piecegoods of all kinds and certain specified description' of 
cotton good'' ; tlm provision' however do not apply to any fabric which 
ciiiiies within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarilv sold 
by the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mo.s(piito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 
to be stam]ied under ]»enalty or in the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 


Registration of Trade Marks. 

There is no reeogui.scd rcgi.stration of trade marks in India. The 
majoiity of the Chambers of ComiiKU’ce consider that the i7itrr)iluetion 
under legislative enactment of such a system would .seriouslv aft'ect 
existing rights of user l)etweeii firms in India and also between firms in 
India and abroad. Piegistratioii of new trade marks on jjavment of a 
fee is made by the Madras and South Indian Chambers of t'otiuiierce 
and as evidence of the date on which the mark or ticket was regdstered, 
mav be useful in subsequent litigation, though it convevs no legal ri'dit.s. 
The Hf)nibay Mill Owners' A.ssociation keeps a register of all trade marks 
in use by members and has a .sjjecial .set of rules governing their registration 
to which all members upon eleetion agree to conform, in view of the 
protection afforded bv the Association to the trade marks and tickets 
used by them. 


Registration of Partnerships. 

The question whether the registration of business partnerships should 
be made compulsory has been frequently considered during the last 
half century. The absence of any such measure hampers materially 
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the developineut of business between Indian firms and foreign consti- 
tuents and also restricts the grant of financial accommodation by Euro- 
pean banks. In 1908 the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce 
prepared draft bills on the subject, but their proposals being unreconcil- 
able the (Government of India was not disposed to accept either as the 
basis for legislation. The main stumbling block to a practical solution 
of the problem is the joint family system. The Indian Industrial 
Commission* has recommended that Covernnient of India .should take 
an early opportunity of re-examining the whole question. 


Registration of Business Names. 

Closely allied to the question of registration of paitner.ships is that of 
registration of busine.s.s names for which there is at present no provijion 
of law in India. A movement to introduce legi.'?lation on the lines of 
the United Kingdom Eegistration of Business Xames Act. 191b has 
been initiated by the Madras and Bengal Chambers of Commerce and a 
draft bill prepared by the former body is now before the (Government 
of India. The object of such legislation will be two-fold. A:., to identity 
alien interests and by compelling disclosure of assumed naiue.s to faci- 
litate. by rendering more ])recise. commercial transactions. Action would 
not be aimed at Indians tracUug under assumed Eunqiean name.s. though 
disclo.sure of real names would bo desirable in the case of Europeans 
trading under assumed names. A^ in the case of pai'tJieiship. difficulties 
are likely to arise in the enactment of any measure relatiitg to business 
names out of the joint family .sy.stem iirevah-nt in India. The Indian 
Indiustrial Commission in the course of its sittings examined the question 
but the evidence placed before it did not justify it in making definite 
recommendations and the (Government of Iiuba. as in the case of regis- 
tration of partnerships, is unwilling to legislate until a general consensus 
of commercial ojiinion in favour <d' it is more dearly established, 

♦ Report of the Indian Judu-trial ' 'uuanission, para. tj3. 
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PART IV 


COMMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Tiie i]j&l non-ohhcial ort;jni^atii)iis connected with tiade rae the 
Cliiiiiibers of Cniniinnce at C'aientta. Ijombac. Madias. Pvangoon and 
K aiiiclii and otlnn i)ii})ortant centres with a nieinber.shin except in 
Eoniljay. prepondeiatiiigly Eiiio]>ean. though open to Indians also. 
f’ioB'-ly connected nith tliese and not infrc(|iifnitly employing the same 
secretariat staff aie the associations rejiresenting ]inrticnlar branches 
of tiade such as jute mills, cotton mills, etc. The Trades Associations 
repiesenting the retail tradeis in the ^nincijml cities are scarcely less 
imjKjrtant bodies, and there aie other associations rcj.'resentiug general 
inteiests <il nioie lecent growth such as the 3Iainari As.sociation in 
Calcutta, the Soiuli IndiiUi Chamber of Commerce in hladras and the 
Indian IMeichants < hamber and Enreati in ISondaiy nhicii are exclusiveh' 
Indian in meinbei ahip. These bodies tliongh thev diffei' finm t me to 
t ii e on cjiiestion' ol policy, aie in no sense antagonistic to the olclei 
assneiations 

The meniheiship ol most of tliese laxlie^ is eoi.lhied to tlie province oi 
city wlieie theii headijiiai teis m-' situ.ded, ),nt they maintain close touch 
with similar omani-ations at otlo'r trade centio.s. In tlie case ol jute, 
which is giovn only in P.engal. the associations connected with it air 
rejii esentati\'e oi the entire indu.sti\'. 

These As.sof iations atid tlie leading I hanibeis of Commerce in jiarti- 
ciihii kei]i tlie iini eaiicj acy ai'juised fiom time to time of tlie iirohlems 
aliecting conuiieiciai development in India and. iiiidoiiliti dh'. iieifoi ni 
impoitant Inm tions in focussing nn-ofticial opinion and re]ircscntin<; 
commerci: 1 sentiment the value of whidi is reflected in the reeonnition. 
vaiying acemdinu to tfn-ir status and tiaditiojis. v.hieli tin \' enjov at 
the liands o! ( .o\ el'll] oeni . he J leiioal a in I J 'oiidai A' ( haliihei s of Com- 
na-K e h.-'Ae tlo' ]’ii\'iha,. ol eleitiiig a 1 eprcsoiitiitiA'e to tlie Imnerial 
J.egiahi t iVe ( oiincii a lul t V. o and one j opi eselita ti\ e,s lespectl Vrlv to tlie 
LeeishitiM- ( omicil.s ol tl.iii f.oi al ( tos . niihenis. Tlie hiadi a.'^ Cliambei 
(‘loits a ri']il I J,1 a! lAo to tlie I .egif,!;, 1 i\ e (duncil ol tint I’tesidellCy. 
ami the jbiiieooii ('jiambei to tliat ol tlie hieutenant (tovmior ol 
Ibiiief. A S'lmia] ]ii iviiege is ell jo\ ed by the Cppi-r Jmlia ( liamher ill 
leapeit oi the J.egishitl ve Council of tlie I'llited riovilices. Tim 
f .i.cntta. Jjoiiiliav. hladra.s. atid Rangoon ^lrade.'> Associations ttlso 
elect a rejiresmit a tive eacli to tin- Imcal ( ouncil.s These i epn sentatives 
lieiiig non-ollM ials enjoy complete fit (don, ol attitude aaIiIi ri'Loard to 
iin\ legislation oi subject of dcl.aite whicii mav come licforc the councils 
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aud whero the views of the commercial public conflict with those of 
ffoveimiieut. the widely circulated reports of deliberations give them 
every iniij icity. The Chambers are also represented in ^/^r/sfddovern- 
ment institutions such as Port Commissions while seats are reserved for 
them on the Improvement Trusts of Calcutta and Eoinbay and on 
Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments to obtain the views of the leading Chambers and com- 
mercial associations before embarhing upon iiieasui'es whicdi. howsoever 
remote!'', are likelv to affect trade, and every consideration is given to 
anv advice tendered. 


The London Chamber of ('nnnncrce opened in 1912 an East India 


London Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Section speciallv cliaiaed with the advocacy 
in the United Kingdom of ijuestions of ( om- 
mcrcial interest in India. 


The con-tdiition and aims of the })rinci}ial a'^ociatitm- are separately 
crcate’l in tlie followiiie paracraiih'. 


A. — General. 


The Indian Jntc Manufacturers' Association was eon.stituted in ISdl, 


Indian Jute Mills 
.■Association, Calcutta. 


the name being altered at a special general 
meeting in -July 1902, to the ’ Indian Jute 
Mills Association,’ when tlie rules <'f the as-o- 


ciation. as they now exi.st, were passed. 


The Association started with a inombership of 19 which has risen to 
Iti which embraces all the jute mills on both banks of the Hooghly. 


'the objects of the Association are to encourage and secure unitetl 
feoliiig and action, to collect and clas.sifv facts and .statistic.®, to o]ien 
<mt new markets, if jiraeticable. to fi.v [lointsid’ custom, to standardize 
contracts, to obtain the removal of nrievmices, to arbitiate on matters 
of dispute, to communicate witlijuiblic autliorities ('r kindred as.socia- 
tions. geiierallv to jii'oniote and to ju’otect the interests of those engaged 
in the industry in all matters relating to it, e.s])cciallv in matieis 
tonchiug the interests of the lueiubeis of the Association, and to do 
all such other lawful needs as are iuciiloiital or (■onducive to the a.ftain- 
incnt of the above olijects or ,iiiy of them. 


All lueiiilicrs owning or iiianagiiig jute mills or liolding a power of 
atfornev to ri'present them in India are eligible to member.sliip of the 
Association on ])ayineut of the aimual .sub,sci'i}iti(m in advance, and on 
signing a eopv of the luh's and regula-tions. 

The alTairs and funds of the Association arc managed by a Gommittee 
consisting of a Ghairman and 1 members who are ajipointed annually 
at a geut'ral meeting. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Peneal ( liainber id' Gommeree are ix-(>f)icii> Secrt'tary and Assistant 
Secretarv of the .Vssoeiation. 'I’he oHice of the Association is at the Tbiyal 
Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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The Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, was formed at a meeting of 
Calcutta tea agency firms in 1881, the objects 
and duty of the Association being to promote 
the common interests of all persons concerned 
in the cultivation of tea in India. 


Indian Tea Associa- 
tion. 


The Association started uith a membership of companies and estate 
owners representing a planted area of over 103.000 acres, which had 
increased at the end of 1918 to 478.902 acres. Proprietors and managers 
of. and agents for, tea estates (including limited companies) are eligible 
for election as members, all a})plieations being dealt with by the General 
Coimnittee. 


The business and funds of the Association are controlled by a General 
Committee consisting of 9 firms who are elected annually by the members 
of the Association. Each of the 9 firms elected nominates a gentle- 
man to rejJi'esent them on the General Committee, and the General 
Committee elect their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce are 
e.r^ojficio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Association which 
was affiliated to the Chamber in May 188-j. 

The Association maintains a scientific dejrartment which came 
into beincr in the early ])art of 1900. The scientific de])artment deals 
■with many and varied Cjuestioiis afi’ecting tea cultivation, and under- 
takes the invi'sticration of problem^ relating to' the manufacture of 
tea. The Eurcpicau staff of the dejiartmoit consists of a Chief 
Scientific ofllcm', two .V.'.si.stant Soientilic officers, an Entomologist, 
and a Mycologist and the results of their investigations are ])ublishcd 
from time to time in the form of bulletins or monogra])lis. 

The head([uarters of the Indian Tea .Vssdciation are at the Koyal 
E.vohange Buddings. 2, Clive Sri'eet. Calcutta. 


The Indian ^lining Associatinn (founded in 1^02) was the out( ome 

of the activities (»f a .Miniitg Sub-Committee of 
Indian Mmms .,1 i> 1 / .1 t ti' ' rp, , ■ . 

A the I.eiiga! ( Jiamber ol ( ommerce. I lie objects 

ASSOClatiOIi. r 1 * • • 1 

(»i tlif .\<>ociation arc‘ to l)\' 

legitimate means, the inti're.--t' of tho.se engaged in developing the mining 
imlustries of India, to fo.Aer those industries, to provide a readv means 
of arbitration for tlie settlement of disputes lietween mining jnoprietor.s. 
and to talce part lit di'cussions affecting or having a liearing upon 
mines, rheir det-elopmimt or working, anrl for this jiurpose to enter into 
cnmmunic.ition with the Covernment and other ])ublic bodies. 

.\11 persons or companies engaged in conducting ntining enterpiises 
are eligilile to be members of the .Vssociation. The Committee are 
empowered liv the rules to a|ipoint honorary members but such immibers 
ha ve no voting ])ri\'ileges. The .Vssociation originated with a meni- 
ber.ship of 13 which had inci'eased to I(t2 at the close of 1918. t’racti- 
callv all the European and a number of fndian coal concerns in Bengal 
and Bihar and Grissa are members of the .V.ssociation. The Associa- 
tion enjoys the privilege of nominating a rejirescntative to the Legis- 
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lative Council of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa. 


The headc[uarters of the Association are at the Eoyal Exchange 
Buildings, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by 
a Committee of 7 members who appoint their own Chairman. 


This Association was founded in 1913 at the instance of the Indian 
section of the coal mining industry who felt 
Indian Federa- necessity for establishing an association 

of their own for the purpose of aiding and 
stimulating the development of mining indust- ie^ in India and for pro- 
tecting and furthering the commercial interests of all jiersons engaged 
therein. Colliery proprietors, their managing agents, and coal merchants 
are alone eligible to be members of the Federation, and the j)resent 
membership numbers 211. 

The headquarters of the Federation are at 233. Old China Bazar- 
Street. Calcutta, with branches in the .iherria and Barakar < oalrields. 
The affairs are administered by an executive consisting of a Chairman 
and an Honorarv Secretary and a Committee of eleven members, 
who are elected every year at a general meeting of the Federation- 
an] the a'sociation is affiliated to the Betmal Xational Chamlrer of 
Commerce. 


Mining and Geological 
Institute ot India. 


This society was founded in 190G with the co-operation of the Ius])ec- 
tors of Hines and ()fticers of the Geological 
Purvey with headquarters at Calcutta, in the 
neighbourhood of which the ])riirci])al mining 
intere.sts in India are situated. ‘ to ju'omote the study of all branches 
of mining methods and of mineral occurrences in India, with a view to 
dissemin.st'ng the information obtained for facilitating the economic 
tlevelo])ment of the mineral industries in the country.' 

Tire aiimial nu'eting is held in .lanunry in the room.s of the Asiatic 
Societv of Bengal. I’ark Ptreet. ancl pa]icrs read before tiro Institute 
are lail'lished frorir time to time in the form of The 

jiic.sem headi|uarters are situated in the ( ivil Engineering College. Pib]irtr 
Botanic ( birdeiis. 


The I\’ine. Spirits and lleer Association of India was forrnded in 
lS(t2 with hcad((uurter,' at the Roval Ex( liaiige 

Wire. Spir.ts aiid Beer l^njldin^.s. Cjilcutta. to encourage and secure 
Association ot India. i T i- -i i • n 

united lei'lmg and action amongst shippers and 

inqiorlei's, to decide jioiiits oi custom, to arbitrate in matters of disjmte. 
to Comnnmicati' with juiblic bodies, authoritie.s and kindred associations, 
to watcli the o]ieratioir of tlie Fxcisc and Cu.stoms laws as they may affi'ct 
the trade, and generalh' t o |)roniot(‘ and protect tlie interests of jiersons 
engaged in the wiiug spirit and beer trade of India. The business and 
affaii's of tlie Association are managed by a (leueral Committee consist- 
ing of not more than 12 firms of which six are resident in Calcutta 
and are apjiointed annnallv at the general meeting ludd during the 
month of .March in each vear. 



B. — Provincial and Local. 


Beigal Chamoer oi 
Commerce. 


( ) CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

The Heiigcil hliaiiiber of < 'c.iniiierci- ralcutta. was instituted, under 
the name laf the t'alentta Chaniher of honmiorce. 
in Iddt. with Td iii'niibers. aiid v.ais recons- 
tructed. uiKoT its ]ni‘sent name, in ISo-'). The 
iue!id)eisliij) now exceeds SOO. The objects of tlie (handier, as detined 
m die ineniojain'Iuiu of assocnit'on. a, re. briefir. to proiuoti' and inotect 
tlu' trade, coniiiiei'ce, atid mamif.ictures of India, anrl in iiniricuiar those 
of (d.dcntta. ’O consider cointnercial (juestions. legislative and other 
measures alfectinn conimeice. to arbitrate in the sotthmieiit of disjnites 
ai ieiiin nut of commer' ial transactions liet ween parties desii oiw of referiin" 
such disjiutes for decision bv tlie (dhauiber. and nenerallv to take such 
action as mav bo conducive to the expansion of tr.ide. conimevce and 
manufacture. 

The menibersliiii list iiicludes merchants, bankers, shijiowners. repre- 
sentatives of commeri'ial, raihvav. ami imsunniee cmiijianies. brokets, 
and persons eneago'd in .-iirricultiire. mining, rml manufacture. Until 
the recent revival of the .avTivitie.s of the Euroju-an Association tliis 
Chamber was rejtarded as perhajis the ]iriniipcd mouth j/iece of the 
j'lolirical views of the non-oflicial European community in India. ( hlicipds 
and others indirectly connected witli tlio trade, cominerce. or manufac- 
tures of Benyal, or wlio mav liave renden-d distiiiyu'shed service to the 
interests represented bv tlie Cliambiu-. in.w be elected lionorniy members. 
The associations recognized by the (.'liamber include the Indian Jute 
i\Iills Association, the Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, the 
Indian Tea .Vssociation. tlie Indian Minin, y Association, the Calcutta 
Baled Jute .Association, tlie Calcutta Luiers' Conference and several 
others. 

The Chamber maintains an arliitration tiibunal for tlie adjust- 
ment of trade dllTerences arisinif lietween jiartios canvino on husines.s 
in Calcutta or elsewhere and sidimitt('(] to it for .'-'ettlement. which in 
19bS alone di-^])! sed of over SCO (•■i-es. There i-, also connected with the 
Chamber a Incensed .Measurers' I )epartm<-nt controlhaj liv a sperlal 
committee, to siijimwise the weiohinent ami measui'enient of eaiyo. 
This dojiartinent emplovsa stall' ot 17:1 measurers, w ith a Siiperintemlent, 
Dejiuty Suiienntendeiit and six .As.'.istant Supei intendeiits. 

The Chamber publi.slies weekly a sheet calhal Calcutta I’rici's 
Current and othei statistical circulars. The direction of the Chamber 
vests in a I’l'esident. \ ice- President and a Committee of seven who arc* 
re-elected aiiniiallv. 'I’he Presnient 1 1 usually mmiinated to fill the seat 
on the Imjierial l.eyislativi* Council leserved to the Chamber, ami in 
arldition two members are elected to represent tin* Chamber on the 
Benyal Legislative Council. A seat is also held bv the Indian .Minim; 
As.ioeiatlojl on the 1 a'L'i.'.lat i \'e Connell ol the Iheiitenaiit Covernor ot 
Bihar ami Orissa. 'Ilie Cli.iniliei- has six representatives on the Calcutta 
Port Trust, tour on the Calcutta Miiiiicijial Coniinission, and one on tlie 
Calcutta Iinjirovenient Trust. 
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This Chamber, which is the premier institution of the Indian coiuiner- 
cial conmiunitv in Bengal, wa^ founded in 
TUo „< Ch»„,ber 

are to aid and stunulate the development of 
commercial and industrial enteri>rise in Bengal, and to protect the inter- 
ests of all iiersons trading therein, to promote unanimity and unifor- 
mity of practice among.st the members of the trading community and to 
re])resent their views and requirements to the authorities, and to arbi- 
trate, when oceasion arises, between parties willing to submit their 
ditteieiices to the decision of the Chamber. The niimbcr of menibers 
on the loll is Almost ; 11 the leading Indian cotumeicial and indus- 

trial firms and jiersons in every branch of the inland and foreign trade 
in Bengal ai'e members of the Chaniber. A con.siderable nortion of the 
joint stock cajiital invested in Beng.il in bank'ing. insurance, .steamer 
services, cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The Indian Mining 
Federation, an Association rc^u-esenting the Indian section wf the coal 
trade, having 2 11 members with 3 10 collieries in Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, 
is affiliated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber enjoys the j.rivilege of electing representatives to the 
Calcutta Fort Trust, the Calcutta Iiujirovement Trust and other 
imjmrtaut bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Calcutta and its affairs are 
administered bv a Committee con.sisting of 2t» memliers in addition to 
the I’resident. A'ice-Bresideiit. Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secre- 
tai'v. with the hel]) of a luiid .-Vssistant Secretary. 

This Chamber was established in Ifioo with a view to developing 
and protectiiia the trade, commt'iee and manu- 
facture of India, and in particular that of 
Calcutta, to oousider all (pie.stions relating 
theri'to and to ojqiose or ])ro'' i>t(' any legislative enactments relating 
to comnieici' in general. The < 'hainber also acts as a medium of com- 
munication with Covernment who takes its o|iiuioiion matters of public 
benefit. It is not altiliated to any other |iublic or commercial bodies 
but it unilei takes arbitration work between parties willing to abide by 
its di'ci.sion. 

Th(‘ numlier of members on the I'oll is l.-jOll. 

The Bombay Chambei- of Coinmome. Bombay, was foundcil in 1S3G. 

3V) it are atHliated the Bombay IMillowners' 
Association and the Bomba}' Cotton Trade 
Association. Its affairs are controlled bv a 
Chairman. ] fiqiutv Chairman and Comniitteo of seven. This Chamber 
has given jiarticular attention to tin* jmblication of st.itistieal returns 
and enjovs S|ieeial facilities from the Custom House for their ]U'o- 
])aration. Th(‘ daily issues include an arrival return and trade 
return, details of all im]iort and exjiort manifests are ])tddishcd 
twice a week and current quotations weekly, while the figures of e.xports 
and imports (prineijial articles) by sea, and of movements of piecegoods 


Mai'wari Chamter ot 
Commerce, Calcutta. 


Bombay Chamber ot 
Commerce. 



and yarn by rail are issued monthly. A iMeasurement Department is 
responsible for the measurement of exports in the docks prior to 
loading and as elsewhere one of the most important functions performed 
by the Chamber is that of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber nominates a representative to the Imperial Legislative 
Council and another to the Bombav Legislative Council. It has two 
seats on the Bombay Coi’iioration and five and one on the Port Trust 
and Improvement Trust, respectively. There -are two classes of mem- 
bers of the Chamber, namelv, Chamber members and Associate mem- 
bers. The number of members of either classes is unlimited. Every 
member elected previous to the •2.jth day of March, 1918. is considered 
a Chamber member. Every person being a British subject engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits is eligible for election either as a 
Chamber menrber or as an Associate member. Every persoir not being 
a British .sirbject similarly engaged or interested, other than a subject 
of a State with which the British Empire was at war on the 2.5th day of 
March, 1918, is eligible for election as an Associate member only. 

On the 1st of .lanuarv 1919, the total membership of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce amounted to L34. Of the.se twelve represent 
banking ijistitutions : six. shi])ping agencies and com])anie.s : three, 
firm^ of solicitors : throe, railway companies ; six. eiigineeis and con- 
tractors : and 101. firms engaged in genm'al mercantile business. 


Bombay Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber vas established in 1907 
to promote and ]jrotect tlie trade, luamif.ictures and commerce of 

India, and in particular to jiromote the general 
commeicia] interests of the Presideney of 
Bombay. Jointly with the Bombay Native 
Piecegoods Merchants' As.sociation the (hamher elects a rciJi'esentative 
to the Bombay Legislative Couitcil and ])nblishes monthly a journal 
in (kijarati giving commercial and statistical information. It has not 
yet taken up either arbitration or measuj'ements. Closely conneeted 
with, though not affiliated to. tliis Chamber are the (Iraiir Merchants 
Association and the Hindustani Xative Merchants' Association. 


The .ILidras Cliamher of Coiumerca' was founded in liS.'Ki with a 

view to w.itch and pi'otect the ijiteiest of trade ; 

Madras Caamber ot . i t ^ n 

Commerce I'eceive and collect intoi iiiation on all 

matters of mercaiitdi^ interest bearing upon 
the removal of grievances and tlio jeomotiou of common good ; to 
communicate with authorities and with individual jiarties thereupon ; 
to receive lefeience on matters of custom or usage in doulit or 
dispute, di'cidiug on the same and recording the decision made for futiu'e 
reference : and to form by tliat and other means a code of ]i]'actice 
whereliy tlie tran.saction of business by all engaged in it may be 
simplified and facilitated. 


The number of memliers on the roll at jireseiit is fifty, induding the 
leading firms in Madias, the principal banks and the railways serving 
the Presidency. The .Madras Traile-- .Vssociation and the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India are rejiresonted on the Chamber by 
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honorary members, and Government officials interested in trade and 
commerce are also invited to join the Chamber from time to time in a 
similar capacity. 

The Chamber is directly represented (generally by its Chairman) on 
the iUadras Legislative Council, and has in addition three seats on the 
Corporation of Madras and six on the Madras Port Trust. The Chamber 
is also represented on the Indian Tea Cess Conmiittee and is affiliated to 
the British Imperial Council of Commerce, London. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegoods and yarns and general disputes and 
publishes a Price Current and Market Report, tonnage schedules, etc. 
Trade marks and tickets are registered on application and payment 
of a fee which differentiates against non-members, provided that no 
objection is raised when the proposal is circulated. Xo applica- 
tion is favourably entertained from an Inchan firm trading under a 
European name. Though registration conveys no right which the party 
registering does not already possess at law. it dates in a way the use of a 
particular ticket or mark by an individual firm which may have 
evidential value in the event of subseiptent litigation. 

The affairs of the Chamber are conductecl by a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee, of five members, with the aid of a iSecretary. 
In addition there are three special sub-committees, viz., a >Skins and 
Hides Sub-Committee, an Imports Sub-Committee, and an Exports 
Sub-Committee, who deal with matters relating to those jiarticular as- 
]iects of trade. 


TheSouth Indian Chaml.a'r of Commerce (founded in 1900) with a 
member.«hi]i exclusively Indian, claims to rc- 
South Indian Chamber piescnt Indian commerce, trade, industries and 
0 ommerce. iKtnking in tlie city ot iladras and the adjoinind 

districts of the Presidency. The objects of the Chamber are identicag 
With those of similar bodies and its alTaii’S are nuinaged by an Executive 
f'ommittee of twentv-four members and a President and two ^ ice- 
Prt'sidents. Tw'o Ilonorarv Secretaries ai'e elected from among the 
iiiemliers of the Executive Committee, iind then' is also a "jiaid Assistant 
Seeretai'v. I'here are two classes of members, resith'iit and non-resident. 
The right of electing two re]iresentatives to the Madras Port Trust was 
aci orded to the Chamber by the Madras Poi t Trust Act Amendment 
-\( t. Ibl-h. Tliii Cit\' of iladras ;\lunicip;il Act givi's the Chambtu' the 
])iivilege of (Il'cting two councdlois to the Madi'as Coi'jioration. The 
Chamber registi'rs ti'iide mai'ks. surviws goods and undertaktxs aj'biti'a- 
tion 'if disputes. "I’here .are about IbiO members now on the rolls. 


"Ihe Cocamula Chamber of (’ommerce. cstalili.shed in ISbS. lias no 
brandies, but more or less rejiresents the 

Cocanada Chamber Eui'oiiean mercantile communitv of tin* north- 
ot Commerce. ‘ r , n n 'i 

east coast of the Madras Presidency carrying 

on business in Cocanada and in other -[larts of the districts of Godavari, 

Kistna. \ izaga])atam. and Ganjam. ft is managed by a Committee 

Consisting of ii Chairman and two members. a]i]ii)ints arbitrators and 



Godavari Chamber ot 
Commerce, Cocanada. 


Tuticorin Chamber 
01 Commerce. 


Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce. 


conducts surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical information regarding the trade of Coca- 
nada port. 

This Chamber, fornierlv called tlie Xative Chamber of Commerce, was 
founded in l.'ssii. All Indian merchants en- 
oaced or intcre.sted in joercantile imrsnits on 

^ -I 

the Coromandel (toast are eligible for meniber- 
?]u]i. Its present strength is 22. 

Tlie Tnticorin Chamber of (tommerce, founded in 1‘JOG. has no 
blanches, ime repiesents the European, mer- 
cantile couinuuiity of Tuticonn and ueiahbour- 
liood. 

The afr'airs of the Chamb.a' are maiuiued Iiy a Committci- ot three 
nieinbcrs. one of whom is the riLa'nmin. the c.V'-eutive woii: licmg in the 
hands of tlie Secrctai'". 'i'lie Cli.riubcr appomrs urbiti atoi s. anrl collects 
and cLissitms. lor ineludon in an aimual lejiort. statistical and commer- 
cial inform.ition bearing on the ti.ule interests of the port. 

Tim f i.ehin * hanibcr o! ‘ iMcrce (founded in IC'.ii) has no brandies 
but mort> or less represent^ tlm Euiopinin 
mercantile eommnnitv of the W'est Coast from 
.Mangalore to tbiilon. It is managed by a 
Chairman and Honorarv .Secretarw ap]ioiuts arbitrators, and ]iublishes 
annually a rep<irt containiiie statistical information regandimr the trade 
of the -Malabar ports generally. 

The Karachi amber of (.'ommeicc, f<iunded in ItfijO on linos .similar 
to thos.' of ijomhciw has lor its obji cts the 
promotion and protection of the eem ui! n.ciean- 
tile interest of tin* pi ovinoe of Sind, ' to com- 
nuinicate 'vith tile ))ubhc authoi itics. icitii similai' associ.itions in other 
phu'cs and with indi viduals on all subjects of general mincaiitile iiifei c.st.’ 
to collect .ind classifv coniincrcial inform ition and to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage andciistom in dis])nte. Its atfairs .‘re 
managcfl bv a Chairman, a \ ice-( hairmaii. and a Committee of eieht 
clecteil annuallv. Tlie Cliamber dect.s a representative to the Eombay 
Legislative Council ami tlircc re])i<‘Si'iitativcs on the ICaradii Port 
Trust. The miiubcr of members on tlm I'oll is -IS. and there arc seven 
honorai'y member.s. 

The Chamber undertakes to nominate Ihuopean surveyors lor the 
settlement of disjiutes as to the ipialitv or condition of mei-eliaiidise and 
appoints a public, measurer to iiieasiu'e pressed hales of cotton, wool. 
hem)i. hides and other merehamli.se at tlie port. It also ]iuhlishe.s 
weeklv a I’riee Current and .M.iiket ileport. 

The Chittagong (Iiamber of Commeice w.is founded in l!)(»(i to ri'pre- 

seiit the eoinmerdal interests of tlm Luioiiean 
Chittagong Chamber o£ i i r • i? i o i 

_ - „ and Indian (omninuities in Lasteni Ifeneal. 

UOniinsrcc. i ^ \ i i '< i* n 

Its m(*nin**i'slii]> !JU*1 ih1«*s nlso tin* Purina \ alu^y 
and .-Vssam hranche.s of the Imlian Tea. Association, dim Cliambei 


Karachi Chamber o£ 
Commerce. 
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elects two members to the Chittagong Port Trust and is represented on the 
local iUiinicipality. 

When requested bv the parties, the Chamber appoint-) arbitrators for 
the settlement of commercial dis])utes. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
Upper India Chamber o£ i ^ i t ..oo 

„ „ C awnpore. was inauourated in hei>temi)er 

Commerce. Cawnpore. n i ^ i i 

and the first general meeting took place in 

Januarv 1889. 


Tile chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to ])romote and protect 
the general commercial and industrial interests of the United Provinces 
of Agra and C)udh. to encourage friendly feelings and iinanimitv among 
manufacturers and merchants on all subjects in\'olving their common 
good, to act as a medium of commnnieation with ( tovinninent and to 
receive reference- from and to arbitrate between jiartics willing to abide 
b}' the decision of the Chamber. 

The Chamber began with a membership of 22 which has now increased 
to (37. Among the members are inchnh-d all the railways serving these 
provinces, the principal banks, and. save for a few small ginning and 
flour and siiiiilur mills, all the iiower-dtiveu industries of the United 
Ih'ovinces and some in the adjoining j.iroviiices. The major ])ortion 
of the joint stock eapit;d invested in .\gr<i and (ludli is represented on 
the (hamber and in addition there is a considerable individual member- 
ship. Jt is altiliated to the British Tiu[)erial Council of ( ommerce and 
to th(' International Pederation of Master Cotton Spinners and .Manu- 
iacturers' .Vssoeiations and is directly rejiresented on the United Pro- 
vinces Ijcgislative Council. It is also reiiresented on the i’rovincial 
Hoard of Industries, the Provincial Hoard of Agiicnltnre. the Cawniiore 
Municijial Hoard, etc. The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion and a Commercial Survey which arc freely at ailed of. 

The headouarters of the Chamber are at Cawipiore and its alfaiis 
aie administered by a Cuimnittee of ten. including a I'lesident and 
a Vice-I’residi'iit. 


United Provinces Chamber 
ot Commerce. 


Punjab Chamber ot 
Commerce. Delhi. 


Tho Unit. 'd Pr(i\ inccs Chaiiib' r ol Commerce (founded in 191!) i-: 

])urely Indian in membership and is intended 
to ]iiotcct the interests of Jiidian^ emgaged in 
trade or industry in Agra and Oiidli. 

The Piinjak Ciuunler cl I oni’ccn-e. i'cllii. (founded in \.ith 

local coium.l I ec-- af Amritsar and Lahoje i,- 
conceined with the tl'.ide and maiuu, c t lii cs of 
the Xoi til- W est l'’ioiitier Pro\ iiice and Kcslimii 
a- well as of tlie I’nnjali. I’iie Hi'e..-i(lent is usually gi\fr. t!ie coiu- 
pliiiieiit of a seat in the Punjab la'gislative Council. 

Tli(> Hiiima Chambtu- of ( 'ommerce is an association of iiicrchants. 

bankers and slii])])iiig conccins. liaiulcd togi'thcr 
to jiroti'ct tin'ir severa I interests. It was tirst 
e.stablished about Jbtid. but its actirities veere 
somewhat desultorv until 1877 when trade was confrunted with so main 


Burma Chamber ot 
Commerce. 
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difficulties with regard to trade with Upper Burma, and various export 
and import problems that a public meeting was held to secure a greater 
measure of general support. The progress of the Chamber has been 
continuous ever since. Its membership now comprises all the leading 
banks and firms in Eangoon ; and to it are affiliated the Rangoon Import 
Association, the Burma Fire Insurance Association, and the Tavov 
Chamber of Mines. It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbi- 
trators whose duty it is to settle commercial disputes, and obviate recourse 
to legal proceedings. 

The Chamber is directly represented on the Burma Legislative Council, 
the Rangooir Port Trust, the Burma Boiler Commission, etc. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are in Rangoon and its affairs are 
administered by a Committee of ten. including a Chairman and A'ice- 
Chairinan. 


(Lj COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Jute Balers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta. 


The Calcutta Jute Balers A^-^ociation. established in 11)09 and in- 
cfu-poraTed in 1918 under the Indian Companies 
Act. 191;;. was founded with the object of 
providing facilities for Indian jute balers, 
shippers and traders who are not admitted to the Royal Exchange, to 
conduct sales, to arrange brokerage and to protect and watch over their 
commei’cial interests generally. It collects and circulates statistical 
information, undertakes arbitration and endeavours to secure uniformity 
in the rules, regtdations and usage, s governing the jute trade. 

The affairs of tlio Association arc managed by a Committee of four 
members t\ith offices situated at 102. Clive Street. Calcutta. 

The Marwari As.sociation of Calcutta is a non-political orgaiibatiou, 
„ founded in 1898. with the object of iironioting 

Calcutta social, moral and intellectual as well as the 

commercial well-being of the Tlarwari com- 
munity. 

The membershi}) of the Association, numbering about IdO. consists 
Ilf the piiucipal Marwari business firms in Calcutta and other firo- 
miiient men of the same comiuunity. Its iiieml)er.ship covers all the 
various branches of trade, both inland and foreign, in which the 
Mai'waiis are interested, and its riqircseiitative character is recognised 
by (bivcrnment. its ojiinion being frei|nently sought on matters of 
general fiublic interest and on questions affecting the .Marwari com- 
munity in jiarticular. 

The office-bearers of the Association who arc annually elected consist 
of a President, four \'icc-ITesidciits. an Honorary Secretary, an Assist- 
ant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Solicitor, and fifteen Com- 
mittee members. 


The Calcutta Mheat and Seed Trade Association was forinocl in 

Calcutta Wheat and 'fLidation of the Calcutta wheat 

Seed Trade Association. «ind seed trade, to adjust disputes, and gene- 
rally to promote and protect the interests of the 
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trade in Calcutta. The affairs and funds of the Association are managed 
by a Committee of five niembersconsisting of aChairmanand fourmembers 
who are elected annually at the general meeting of the Association held 
in the month of March. The offices are in the Royal Exchange Buildings. 

This Association was founded early in 1919 with the object of promot- 
ing and protecting the interests of those en- 

Sk“pe™AssooTat skin trade and of develop 

tion, “ig ^ke trade in raw hides with the British 

Empire and the Allies. It also includes in 
its purview an examination of the proper methods of ffaving. preserving 
and curing of raw hides. Its membership includes all leading shijrpers 
in Calcutta and people upcountry shipping through Calcutta agenc}’ 
firms. The membership now numbers 21. It is affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and its affairs are administered bv a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and four officers, the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Chamber being e./'-oZ/ii d/ Secretary and AssI^tant Secre- 
tary of the Association. The offices ot the As.sociation are situated at 
the Royal Exchange Buildings. 2. Clive Street. Calcutta. 

The Bombay ilillowners' Association (established in Ls75) was 
founded with the object of ])rotecting the 
interests of millowneis and usciS of steam, 
water and electric ]>ower in India, and the 
promotion of good relations between the persons and bodies using 
such power. 


Bombay Millowneis’ 
Association. 


The membership is ])reponderatiiigly Indian and the affairs of the 
Association are managed hy a Committee of twenty, inclnding a Chairman 
and De])uty ( hairman. The secretariat staff is the same as for the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The Millowners' Association elects a 
re])resentativc to serve on the Legislative Council of the (lovernor of 
Bombay alternately with the Alimedabad Millowneis' Association. It 
also noniinutes rejiresmitatives to the Port Trust, the Imjiroveraent 
Trust and other local bodies of lesser im]iortancc. The Association 
keep.s a rogistor of all trade marks iu use by mendjors and has a sjiccial 
set of rules governing the registration of such trade marks. All 
disputes between members iu connection with their trade marks have 
to be submitted to arbitration. 


There were on the 1st of Jamiary 1919, KIO members of the Association 
of which OIK' was a silk mill, two weie Hour mills, six were ginning and 
pressing factories, two were dyt* or bleach work.s and the remainder 
were cotton s])inning or weaving mills. 


The .\ssociation ])rc])ares annually a statement showing the names 
of all cotton s])inning and weaving mills in India, their capital, the total 
number of spindles and looms in each, the average number of hands 
em])loyed and the ajiproximate iiuantitv of cotton consumed. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association was founded in 1876 to 
„ , adjust disputes between persons engaged in 

Trade Association. ^ke cotton trade, to secure uniformity in the 
rules and usages governing the trade, to 
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disseminate useful information concerning the industry in all markets 
and eenerallv to promote this particular branch of trade in the city of 
Bombav. In 1892 the Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act with a capital of Ks. 5U.OOO, since increased to 
Es. tiO.tiOO. and its affairs are managed by a Board of not less than 
nine or more than twenty Directors. The present Directorate con- 
sists of a Chairman. Deputy Chairman, and sixteen members. 

This Association, which was founded in the year 1881. has for its 
objects the promotion of friendly relation- 
Bombay Native Piece- gpjp anioiig merchants in the city of 

ci°a'tion Asso- dealiuu in piecegoods. and thereby 

to facilitate and protect this jiarticular line of 
trade. It collects and as orts statistics relating to piecegoods. and, 
when occasion arises, corresponds with public bodies on matter.^ affect- 
ing trade and also hears and decides disputes referred to it for arbi- 
tration. It i.s affiliated to the Bombay Indian IMerchants' thainber. 
and. jointlv with it, has the rieht of electing a representative to the 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay. 


The affairs of the _\ssociatioii are vested in a Chairman. Deputy 
Chaiiman, two Honorary Joint 8ecrctaries. ami a Treasiuer. 

This A.ssociatiou was founded ' to promote the intere.sts of the 
mercliants and to put tlie grain and .seeJ^ 
trade oil a sound footing.' It i.s an influential 
body po.s-,es.^i im a lame membership, and its 
affairs are administered by a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and two Secre- 
taries. 


Grain Merchants’ Asso 
ciatio'.i, Bombay 


Tlie .-Mimed.abad IMilaAvner.-' AsMiciatmn was started about the year 
1891 with the object of protecting the interests 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ ny|i, owners and users of motive ]iower of 

ssocia loa. description in Gujarat and Kathiawar and 

those counected witli them and the jiromotioii of good relations between 
the pcisoim and bodie- u-ing -uch [K)wer. The .V.-sociatiou repre.sents 
the cliiei indii'-trial interests in (Iiijarat. cr... c()ttou spinning and 
weavinc. lul and match niauulacturine. ilmir mukiuc. brick and tile 
iiiakim;. emrdn L'inuiim and {ire-siuu. [xiwcr gener.it me. alembii- au<l 
iii.iuiitacnii'c 1.1 chemical'- and (hugs, imindiho. and l.ias-' v.oik.s. 

Tim ali'aii' nl the .V—dciat ii.u arc' maiuieec! by a I'dicmittce often 
membiT,'. iiiclmliiie a Ihc-ideiit. A ice-Prc'.-aieiit. and tv.ee .Jeiinl llduorary 
8' cretarie-. It elect' a reja e .'Cntat I\ e lei selWc on the fje-eislal i Ve- 
( diiimil eil tlic (be\e‘ri;eer ol liemil'av alleriial i\cl\' with the lleiinbav 
.MilldV, net'’ .\"dciatain. auel al.-d nemiiuate.s a reptc.'cntative to the 
.Vlmmeialiail .M imicipa lity. 

J'lie'te' are' eiu the' li't bt) iiieinher,', of which 7 are weaving slieds. 7 
spinume mill', -'is spinuine auel wcavime mills. '■> engiimcring iiriiis, 1 oil 
mill'. 2 fldtir mills. 1 match latfory, 1 alendiic and manuhicture' of chemi- 
eal' auel elrucs. 1 mague'ia works, 1 hrick and tile works and 1 power 
generating eom[)auy. 
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(//-) PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bihar Planters’ Associa- 
tion. 


So fa]' back as 1801 the indigo planters of Bihar formed themselves 
into an association to facilitate coirespondence 
with (loverninent in the interests of the 
commnnity, to safeguard those interests and 
to deal with applications for the settlement of differences between one 
member and another or between members and the local zani 'nnhirs and 
ryots. The objects of the As.sociation have remained much the same 
throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at the instance 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 


When the successful exploitation of .synthetic indigo had driven 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar ancl other crops, it was decided 
in 1905 to change the name of the Association to the Bihar Planters’ 
Association. Limited. Its memhershij) now compiises about 73 factories 
and it is managed by a Board of Directors, a Chairman. Wce;-t'hairman 
and a General Secretary, who arc appointed yearly. 

The LTiited Planters' Association of Southern India (Incorporated) 
was formed as the result of a conference of 
United Planters’ dilferent District Planters' Associations held in 

India, Coimbatore. meeting took place m 1894 at 

Bangalore where the head office was situated 
until 1919, the registered office being at Madras. The chiei objects for 
which the Association was establisheil were to promote and protect in all 
parts of the world the interests of the various planting industiies carried 
on in Southern India, the collection and di.ssemination of statistics and 
infoi'ination relating to such industries, and the settlement by arbitration 
of disputes among its menibers. 


The organisation of the Association has recently been amended- 
membership being of the dilferent District Planters' Associations 
like those ol .Mysore and I\’ynaa<l and any company, firm or jxusou who 
is the jiroprietor of an estate subscriliiug to a district association. In 
addition to a number of individual planters, the memhershiji inclmles 
twelve district associations. The control is in the hands of a Geneial 
Gommittei' of 28 uiembei's nho woi'k through an executive committee 
of five. 


The activities of the Association include- a labour department with 
six divisional ofiicei's and agents throughout Sotirln-rn India and a 
scieui ific department of three Euiojiean agricrdtural exjieits in addi- 
tion to a large subordinate Indian stall in charge ol four expeiimeiital 
stations, to be shortlv increased to six. It is alliliated to the London 
Gluiiiiber- of ( 'omnu-rce and is r(>presented in J.ondon by the South Indian 
.\ssociat ion. It elects an adilitional member to the Legislative 
Gouncil of Fort St. George. Aladras. and is lepn-sc-nted on the Indian 
Tea A.ssociation, the Indian 'I'ca Cess Gommittei-. and the Ghambcr of 
Commerce. Madras. 


d'iie h('a(h|Uarters of the .\ssociation are at Coimbatore, where the 
ri/i II ( 'hriiii i( Ic. the official oigan of the Cnited Flanters' Assoi-ialion 
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<it Soiiriiern India, is edited. Tins jiaper is published weekly and is 
distributed fioe of charue to all planters iir Southern India and to 
various seieiitiiio bodies all over the world. 


Theie are no provincdal organisatioirs in Ben,.:al and Assam to re- 
riresent the tea-])lanting community outside the 
Beiioa! and .-ssam. Indian Tea Association, but there are five 

flourishing district associations, nanrelv, the Assam and Surma \ alley 
branches of the Indian Tea Association, the Darjeelinu Planters Asso- 


ciation. affiliated to the Indian Tea A.ssociatiou and the Duars and Tarai 
Planters' Associations. 


(iv) TRADES ASSOCIATIONS. 


The cnief objects of the Calcutta Trades Association which was 
founded in IddO and incorporated uniler the 
Association. Indian (.ompanie.s Act, bss.!, are to encourage 

friendly conmiumcations amongst persons 
engaged in business in Calcutta, esirocially on subjects involving their 
oomnion interes's, to consider all ([uestious connected with the trade 
of Calcutta , ;ind to iiroinote or oppose any legislative or other measures 
affecting such trade : andfurth'-r to ar'ntrate in d'siaite^ between parties 
where the asdstaiicc of the A.ssociatiou in that manner is sought for. 


The pi'esent uiembershi]) of the Association which is confined to tii'ins 
cng.iged in rct.iil traile in (.'alcutt<i. \chether tlie |iro]irietorshi]) of such 
Imn-i be \'csted in an individual, a partuer.'.hip or <1 joint-stock coinpiinv, 
amounts to :s:s. 


The iidiiiiii.stiMi ion of rile atfaiis of the .\ssociiitiou is vested in the 
.\iaster, the liiimidiate Past .Mallei, the 'i’reasutej' and a Committee 
Consisting of si.K members eh-cfil ac tlie aiiiiii.d geiier.d meeting, aiul 
si.v ajipoiniiil bv the .M.ister. .\il I’ast .Ma-ster-, are also , 1 ■iiljiciit 
iiieiii I >ei 1 of the 1 'on Unit tee. sn lone 1 iiev are memhei's of. or a ' e con- 
nected witii. sub.'.cMbnig lii ms. 'I'ne Secriuai V is the e\-eeulivv> oliii or 
of the ssriciation. 

Tlie , linelpal idiici-r of tiii- V^soci itioii. foimiulv stided 1 'j-e.sldellt, 
ha^. -.'iiee is'', 1 . lieeii de-.ign.iti d idaster. In f.s ; 1 the ( l(i \ ei iior ( bnnnal. 
l.or'l William i lent inck. .M-ee(!ed t o a ie.|iie-.' <on!,dii‘d m a inemoual 
a di il"‘s.S' 'd to li'm that llm .Issocial ion should be teciv a-'ial as a public 
b'ldv. with aiithoril,' I0 acl(|ie^s • loc-e'-jiiuent v.ln-u liie',- desired and 
b.id sulliciein I ml ii-ason.ible (MUse fill so d'uiie. aid under subsei|iient 
1 1 nnn '1 1 a 1 1 01 1-,. the status nf tin* tsMieia t :oii lias (ami iinie.l ii) b‘ 
reiaieniTed, I lie Local 1 bi\ erimient lia> not oiiK' done the As^oci.i- 
lioii the hono ir of submittnie v.nions mal'eis of jmldie 1 1 npoi; a nee for 
its eonsi d.ei a 1 1 on . but lie-, al.-^o (amli rr* d njain tin* luembms the iiebt 
1)1 1 mm 1 11,1! i lie a j epreseni .it i vc to the L("jl,.,| p i v< ( 'on tied of the prriviuce 
,iS well ,1 i lour seats on the ( alcutt.i .Minncipal Commission and oii(‘ (iu 
the '• 'alcutta I’mt Trust. 

The legisteied ollice of the .\ssociation is situ, bed at d|. Dalliousie 
Siiuare, South. 
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Tliis Association was founded in 1902 with the object of promoting and 
safeguarding the interests, general or particular, 
Bombay Presidency tradmg counniuiitv of the Bombay Presi- 

rades ssociation. (tency and also of collecting and distributing 
such infoiination as may protect members of the Association from loss 
or damage likely to arise in whateyer manner. It undertakes arbitra- 
tion when called upon to do so. collects debts due to members and acts 
as trustees on their behalf for the liquidation, by persons indebted, of 
debts due to them. It keeps a watch oyer legislatiye or other measures 
atiecting trade and, when found necessary, addresses Goyernment in 
that regard. Other fimctions of the A.s.sociation are the collection and 
circulation of statistical information relating to trade and the fixing of 
holidays to be obseryed by members. 


The affairs of the Association are administered by the Aa.ster, the 
Immediate Past blaster, the Treasurer and Secretary , together with a 
('(anmittee of fiye persons (exclusiye of the ex-officio members of the 
Committee) subject to the control of the .Is.sociation in general meeting. 
The Past Ilasters are ex-officio members of the Committee so long as 
they are members of, or are ci'innected with members of the Association 
Tlie present member, ship amounts to 12, and the otilces are situated at 
Xo. 1, GTOikhana ( liambcrs. Outram Hoad. Port. Bombay. 

The iladras Trades Association, established in 18b6 and subsequently 
incorporated under the Indian Com[ia)\ies Act, 
Madras Associa- founded witli th * object of promoting the 

inte!'('sts of the trading commumt''' of Madras, 
of furthering the adoption of a more healthy .system ol trade wi; li refi'rence 
10 oredit. and of obtaining, as far as po- ilile, accurate iiu nmation of the 
po-ition and movement-^ of ihiis-e dealing \vi h or indelited to its members, 
it undertalces arbiriMtion whim neccssaiy, eollects debts due to the 
membois and generallx’ acts as trustee for ■ iw lii|uidat)oii, b. persons 
iiidebU'd. ol ilebts due to Them. All (jue^iioiis relating to lioni's of 
business and the li.xnig of liolid.avs are dealt With by die .\ssoidation, 
iud in addition it inomotes or oppo--es legislative or other mca.sures 
i tcidine fi'.ide. Tlic present mcmber.'.hin of the A--so(.dalion i' .' 12 , 
1 onsistine of Imtli Iviropoan and iiuli.in il'ins enuaged in ;rab“. Tiie 
id inini'l n't ion o' |, \e.steil in tie' nnmbe.s .md i eoir -iiilcd In- 

'lie mein'oi'i','. m cener.il meetiii'.;. the pnnii|.il ol'i.-eis li, nic die ''laiir- 
I. Ill, tic Vn e-( 'hain’i.in. and tlie Treasure). 


The \ ■ sorii.rum ill! s t he richi of elect iiec a rcjirescntat iv to the l.ecis- 
hitivc I ouucil of the Bo\'e n c of .Madias. T'unees on die Madras 
I’m 'rin.si. and 2 t 'oiiii<dlloi's on tim .Muniidg.il Corporation. 

i he re'.;i.stei'ed oliiees of riie ssociation ai'e situated ai Mardialh 
I vo.id. !'h more. Mad ms. 

d’lio Ibnvaoon I’rades \.s.-.oeiation was iinm.ic,] ju year ISpS witli 
die ohjeet of |)ronioting the interests of the 
Rangoon 'Trades Iradima community of 11 angoon ami for tlie 
AsbOLiaficn. general adoption of a lieaithiei- sT'steni of retail 

trade w ith rid'enmce to credit. It acts as arbitmtor in disputes, collects 
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debts due to iiieiiibers and acts as trustee for the liquidation, by per- 
sons indebted, of debts due to mend)ers of tlio Association. It arranges 
hours of business and holidays, promotes or opposes any legislative or 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade statistics. 
Its membership, at pre.sent niindxuing bl. consists of firms engaged 
in trade in Rangoon whether the iiro|irietorship of such firms be 
vested in an indicidual. a partnership, ora ioint-stock company. The 
administration of affairs rests in a President. \'ice-President and 
Treasurer, and a Committee con.sisting of 6 members elected at the 
annual general meeting. Past Presidents are ej'-offwia members of the 
Committee so long as they are members of or are connected with sub- 
scribing firms. The Association has the right of electing a representa- 
tive to the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Burma, 
one member to the Rangoon ilunicifial Committee, and one to the Port 
Trmst. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at No. 70, Phayre 
Street. Rangoon. 
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PART V 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Tlioupli the oeo^raphical position of India is favourable for interna- 
tional commerce, the littoral of the peninsula is remarkably deficient 
in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed in the 
carrving trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan to Cape 
Comorin, with the exception of Karachi, Bombay, and ilormugao, are 
practically closed to traffic from the end of May to the beginning of 
September by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surf- 
bound and without any natural harbours, though an attempt has been 
made with some success to convert Madras from an open roadstead 
into a safe anchorage in all weathers by the construction of sea walls. 
Calcutta, admirably situated for trade in the rich Gangetic delta, is 
handicapped not by its distance from the se-r but by the bars which 
tend to form in the Hoogldv. and Chittagong, though nearer the sea, 
.suffers in an accentuated form from a similar handicaj). Burma is 
very similarly situated, Rangoon. Moulmein. Ba.-i.sein. and Tavoy being all 
on estuaries at some distance from the sea. but the three last named suffer 
from indifferent internal communications. As a result of these physical 
conditions practically six-sevenths of India's foreign trade is concen- 
trated in five ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and Karachi, 
to name them in order of their importance, of which Bombav and 
Karachi alone are natural harbours. 

These major ports with Chittagong are for administrative pui'poses 
})laced under the control of bodies styled Port Trusts. These Trusts are 
composed of Commissioners partly nominated and partlv elected, who, 
subject to the control of the Local or Imperial Government, have certain 
wide ])() wers ve.sted in them by law to levy dues and taxes in connection 
with tlic, landijig and .shipping of goods and to utilize the amounts so 
realized for tlie l>crterinent of the aini'iiities of the port. 

In the follovving ])ages arc reviewed the principal feature.s of the 
dillVreut ports beginning with .\d('n. and after cros.siug to Karachi follow- 
ing the coa.stline right round tlie Ceuin.sula to the southermnost confines 
of Tenasserim. 


Aden. 

Aden is situated on a volcanic peninsula at the junction of the gulf 
of the same jianu' with the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Though it 
is nndi'r the political jurisdiction of the Government of Bombay, 
the Indian Sea Customs Act does not apply and imnorts into British 
India are regarded as foreigtr im[)orts. 
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The Si-tt!':‘iiieut. iiicludiiio: the island id I’erin! in the Tied Sea. has 
an area of ahont SO sij. miles ami a pooulation of -jU.OOO. The ])ort 
known as Steamer Point has an onter harhour ^i\inp; a safe anchorage 
to a nirml-'r of vessels, ■'vhile the hnier hari'oiir is diedued to a jniiiiiiium 
dejH'h of :j0 feet and has two heiths at \\hi<-h steamers diawinp ok feet 
can lie. There are no wharves and cargoes are lo.nled and discharged 
hv lighters and small Imats. 

\ great deal of cargo intended for th.e a;lj;.'Cent Italij.n and hrench 
colonies. -Ahvssinia. ..\rahin. the Sond;.n. the I’eisi.'n f lulf and hloiiibassa, 
is unloaded iiere and similarly j.roduce from these destinations is 
re-coiisigned at Aden to deestinations iit Europe e.nd Asia. Tlie Enited 
States r;;nk lirst among tlie recipients of e.vports from this poir. 


Karachi. 


The port of Karachi in the Province of 8ind is situated in latitude 

21' 17' Xortli. lougdtude OS' ob' Ea.st. and i.s 
Situation and history. , j. ' • t t .. w i- 

the nearest imrt in India to Europe. or 

about a hundred ami Hfty }'ears Kar<iehi has been the .gate of foreign 

commerce not only for Sind but also for a great ijart of XorthAVest 

India, Paluchistan and Afgdnuiistan : but the value of its trade at the 

time of the conquest of »Sind in Ibf;') amounted to no more than 

tkii.ObO annually. In Idf;.",. the value liad risen to fl.i-i-n.OOO but 

this was due to a temporary cause, c/':.. the effect of the American 

war on tlie Indian cotton market, and it was not until after direct 

rail communication had been estabii.sbed with the T'imjab in bsTtS 

tliat this level was recovereii. Thoiigli Karachi ])ossess''S larg(> ruilwav 

work.shops and tliri'e vo il-cijnijipcil modern hour mills, it cannot be 

regarded as an iiidnstrial centre but it is of iinjiortance as tlie princip.d 

imirlcet and ]iort of sbipiiient for tiie surplus prodm e ol Xortli- Western 

India and as a storage depot for tlie inanufactiu'es and foreign produce 

wliicii the l;i)iteiland rcijuiri-s in e.vcli..iige for rln raw jiiubiict.s simf 

dipivii. 'I'he jirincijad cxjiorts ate wheat, cotton, ii.iihw. oi'senls. wool. 

hidi'S and sleiiis and animai bones (bone im-al. imiii' dnst. ete.g ami tlm 

(uiucijia! imports, cotton ami woollen jnecegmxls, .sng.pf. iio'i and steej, 

k'-ioacne oil ami coal and coke (larg'-lv on ( o.veranieut aceoimt for tlie 

Xortli Western Kailway). 

Tlie ])resent population of Karacbi is estiinated at between ITb.tKiO 

and I'tio.OdO. 'I'lic onh’ railv.av line direi tiv 
Railway connections. . ... , . 

serving Kul'aelii is the boith Wesltm Ibiilwai' 

(bro.id g.iiig'e) ii'liicii riin.s on the rigid, bank of the Indus loSiikIciir 
and (fuetta and on tlm left, li.ink to i.ahore rid 1 1 \'dei',i b.id (iSind) and 
boliri .\t Hydeialiad the narrow gauge .lodlipiu-Hikwner Eaib'.av 
connects with the Xortli Western IbnluaN-. The interior of Sind 
is tapped by a lew small feeder railwais on the narrow gange cons- 
tructed and managed liy Messrs. Foriies l‘’orbe.s Cainjibeil and Co. 
of Ivaracbi. 
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The present facilities (if the jiort include a continuous line of 

„ , ,, , wlmrfaee 8.<'0O feet in lenuth with seventeen 

Facilities o£ the port. i i i i i .■ 

ship berths ni line, and one coasting ^Tea 1 ller 

herth conipletelv ser\'ed bv raihiav. with eiuhtv-'eviii 3-j-cwt.. on;' 


Id-ton. eial < ne 3)(*)-ton cr.iin .s and one 11-ton crane at a se]iarate i.ier 
served by railway to talce lieavy lifts fri'in lichtcrs. In addition 
ther:' are nioornics in the stream for no occan-goiny steamers, and 
anchorage fiu' inniniieralile coiiiitrv craft, apart from a boat-wharf. 
1 -t'-!! feet ill length., specially devoted to this trade. Cither aiiieiiities 
include a bidk oil }iier at whicli b([uid fuel and petioleuiu arc 
disenarged be pipes direct into tne bulk oil installation- of the various 
oil companies, a boat basin, an export yard, a produce yard now 
largely used as a sip.plemeiitiiry expoit yard, and an import yard. 


Port Trust. 


The affairs of the i.ort were, behue the fonuatiou of a Harbour 
Thiard in 1873. managed under the orders ot 
the C'ommissioner in Sind and other olliceis. 
In 1880 the Port Tr'ist was created by the pa'siiig of the Karachi Port 
Trust Act (Bombay Act \’i of l88b). and the newly constituted body 
held its first meeting in Apill 1887. The Chairman. ]>racticallv 
caj-o/jfi'e/n. was the Ci.liectoi' of Karacld. aiid four of the eiglit members 
were i lectei.! by tin* ( liambi.u' of Commerce and .Mumcijialitv and the 
remainder nominated b\' Co\ eriinient. In Iboti the number of I'nistees 
i-as iiicreased to ch'. en. and in (.Government agree(.l to the 

appointment of a full-time fliaiiinan. 

8i]icn lt)07 K.iraclii lias liecn rccogiii.sed as a lirst class port and is 
the hc.nh|uartcrs of a Coliccfi.r of the lm]ierial (.'nstoms .Service, with 
two .-Vssistjut Collectois. Tlie m \v oliiccs of tlie ihiit Trust completed 
early in IbKi cost ahmit t.‘)7.0(K>. but were almost imiucdiatclv aflcr- 
w.irds traii.sferrcd to tlic .Military Department for use ms a Pasc Hospital 
for flic jicriod of tile war. 

Tl'c \-aliic of the foi'ci.^n iiiul ciamtmg trade of the ])orr in jiiivate 

_ , . and ( ln\ cnimciit mcicliandi''i‘ and tlic rce'enuc 

Trade Oi the port. . , r i, , 

and cxpciidiriU'c ot tlm ! ort trust tauen ,!t 

intervals of ihe xcars v.ili show how' Kaia.chi, has dc\e!o]icd parti- 

cuhiiP diliiug the las. liftciMi > cais. 


'\!U,K .'^.'I. b. — ) I'l il'i (>i >li<‘ ^hiiI iif hdrucln ihdl ihf !'( 

d;,J I,, j)" i‘r‘l ' ‘ I • '*/ tin Pnrt 1 t'flsf tn't / it tti I'tf's nl iiiiit't^. 
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In the first three years of the war there was a temporary set-back 
in the volume, both of exports and imports, due chiefly to conditions 
arising out of the war. The revenue of the Port Trust has been 
maintained at or near the pre-war level without any surcharges upon 
either exjjorts or imports, but Port dues, Berth fees, and Cranage fees 
have bi*en enhanced as the Port Fund is always in deficit and the 
Berth fees and Cranage fees were insufircient to cover expenses. 

The debt of the Port Trust Board on the ;Ilst IMarch 1917 amounted 
in round figures to .£1,740,000, against which may be set immensely 
valuable propertv irr land and material and reserve funds exceeding 
£266,660. 


The new extension scheme originally C'timated to cost about 

£1,800.000 contemirlated the pre.sent construc- 
Extension scheme. ,• r • i i , • i 

tion of si.x. and later on, as re(|Uired. a further 

ten ship berths on the western side of the ship channel. The scheme 

included the widening of the ship channel from 600 to 1.200 feet and 

its deepening so as to permit vessels drawing up to 32 feet at any state 

of tlie tide. This scheme, however, is now under revision by the Board 

owi)ig to the n'.'ces.'iity for a deeper channel and longer berths. 

The Board also projmse to deepen the harbour entrance considerably. 

The construction of a graving dock and the extension of the import 

yard are also provided for. The execution of this scheme has been 

delayed by war conditions, hut will now b(‘ vigorously ])roceeded 

with. A portion of the necessaTw reclamation work has already 

bee]i done with the aid of a very ]rowerful suction dredger. .Much 

of the land so reclaimed wa-^ tempoiariiy Imt by the Borrd to (lovein- 

nient as a River Craft Building Yard, in connection with Meso])otamia. 

It has since been handed back to the Port Trust who are now 

utilizing it as a stacking area for military stores and have built ten 

lighti'iing |)ier,s for .shi[))»ing the same. In 1013-14, 078 vessels with a 

tonnage of 1.661.611 entered and <-leared the port with cargoes in the 

foi-eigii trade. 

'I'liere are two other ports in Sim! open to fojeign trade. Krh Bdiidnr 
and Siri/iindri. under the jurisdiction of the 
Principal ( 'ollector of Customs, Sind, but neither 
of them is of sufiicient impoi tance to deserve 
detailerl mention. South of Sirganda are Mdudn, tin- chief port of 
( 'utcli. and Du (irk<i . a himous place ol pilgrimage in an isolated portion of 
the Bai'oda State, both jiorts ol call on the llombay-Kar.ichi sea I'oute. 
Steamers lie otf at some di.-,tance of t he .shoie and the traffic is (diiell\’ 
local. Idle foreign trade ol Durhimdri- in Kathiawar was at one time 
pios|)erous but it is now chndIvcoastwi.se. The I’oitngue^e port /t/'a 
on the island ol that name on the southernmost exti-emitv of the sanu' 
peninsula boasts an excclhuit harbour but its (‘xcdianges. once considerable 
with .Mozambnpie. are now com|)letely stagnant. Surn/. situated I I mih‘s 
from the sea with whicii it is coimecfed by a river, negotiable onlv bv 
small conntry craft, w as one of the earliest and most important of tlm Hast 
India Company's factories and its trade was vmy considerable in agri- 
cultural produce and cotton, the value of which was estimated in ]8(»l 


Minor ports, in Bombay 
Presidency. 
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at over £1 million. A hundred years later this total had contracted to 
£2o(i.( )(i( i and in the last fifteen years the decrease has been even more 
marked, most of the trade hein;:; now transferred to Bombay owiny to 
the linkiny up of the two ports by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Eailway. South of Surat is Daman, the capital of the Portugtiese 
.settlement of that name, which has an area of 119 srpare miles and a 
jiopulation of IT.tKKi. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India the volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Gujarat 
to East Africa was considerable and between 1817 to 1837 there was also 
an opium traffic flourishing with Bacao. but during the last eighty years 
the foreign trade has dwindled to notliing. 


Bombay. 


Situation and history. 


The port of Bombay which is situated on an island of the same name 
in latitude 18^ .>5' X. longitude 72“ .51' E. 
owes its impoi'tance to its geograjihical position 
and to its magnificent natural harbour. As is well known, the island 
was part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. Queen of Charles II, 
who conferred it for an annual rent of £10 it[)on the East Incha Company 
in 1608. After the conr|ucst of the Deccan 150 years later Bombay 
became a ])rovincial capital, but until the middle of the 19th century 
it continued little more than a collecting centre for the smaller ports 
of the west coast and for the relatively small strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the sea. A ]>eriod of progress was initiated by 
the estahlishiiicnt in 1838 of a regular monthly mail service to Eirgland 
hy the overland route across Egy])t and twelve years later commenced 
th.o work of linking up Bombay by railway with the cotton growing 
tracts above the Ghats and the wlu'at fi('lds of the Pnnjah and the 
United I’rovinues, The -Vmericaii Civil War gave Bombay cotton an un- 
jiaralleled opportuuitv and. if the reckless s)»ec.ulation which ensued 
swallowed u]) many iirivatc fortunes, tin* ])ort itself eituu'ged with its 
wJiarves and ac-commodatiou greatly incnaisi'd and improved and its 
commercial ]iotentialities uuim])aircd. 


T.vhlk Xo. 10. — Tolal vahte oj the trade nf the part of Bimthatf [foreign 
and eo(i-^tinij) in private (i)td Gorenunent merehanditic from 1SS7-SS. 
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In spit'? (if tile ilisiD't^aiiis.itioii C'jusoil by piLtn'iie since Irfbb not only to 
the tceillties ( f the jiort bu-;. also to the local mdustrial })usitiim. the 
trade of Ibiiuiaiv. as the above tab.le iuddi-atcs. has ever since continued 
iininteriuptedly to expand, and ov.'inu' I'Ci baits to its yreater pioxunit} 
t'l itLii'ope aai'l to tivo theatres e>t h'^stiiiiies in tne i* tir Hast it has 
sulieiijd to a smaller extent tliau any (Uiier port ill India from the 
adverse condition! created liy the war. 

Coinba.v IS connected with triijarat aiul Xortherii Inditi b\ the 
Boinbav, Baroda and t'entral India Bail v, -a;.', and 
Railway and ssa coane3- Deccan. Centidi India, the Danyet;c 

].‘iaiu. Calcutta and. IMadias by the Creat Imlian 
Beiiinsula Bailwav. Of the ra.v materials broiiaht down to the }iort for 
expoit. bv far tlie most imiioit.'iit is cotton, the otlicr piincipcd items 
b“in't coal, iude.s. twi.st and vam. "rain ami .seeds, and inanaancse oie. wdiile 
bullion, cotton iii.t.nufaotures. harilware. metals, machinery, kerosene oil. 
sugar and tiiubei are the ciiiei imports. The trallic in and out of Bondniy 
over the lailwav.-, in IPBVII w:is I.i's72,(MK» tons. J!oiiibay lias not the 
advaut<i.ge.s |)n,v,>es''ed be Calcutta in having iich coal fields witiaii two 
hundred miles or a sv.stem of navigable liveis to bring produce down 
tothe]jort, but on the other hand she boasts a natiiial liarlanir direcrly 
u[ion the sea. winch, thanks to it.s situation, is o})en at all times of 
the year. 

The jrriiiciiial shipping lines calling a.t Bombay are the same as those 
of Calcutta. There is also a large pilgrim tratiic to the Hedjaz and 
trade with the I'eisian Culf ports in v.Iiich Indian merchants take a 
]ire])onderating pait. Tiie coasting tiade with Baiachi. Kathiawai’. the 
Malabar Coast, and Doa i.s of considerable impoi taiice. The number of 
vessels which entered ami eleared in the foreign trade in the year 
Iblo-ll was l.bbb with an aggregate ti.umage of .j. 817. 111. 

The harbour i.s about ten miles long, from north to soutli, with a 

ov.- „■ . „ general width of from four to s'x miles, the 

anchorage lor vessels being on the '^lieltered 
eastern side of the i.slaml. There are three fullv eipiijipeil wet docks 
knoiwi irspecti\'el\' as Briuee s .Dock. \ mtoria, I.'oek and Alexandra 
].)ock. having a total waiter area of l(>!f acres anil a, total ijiiavage (d 
nearly If mih-s ; aK'.' two dry docks, the newer h.a'iiig a Icrngtli of l.dOO 
feet and a width (d fdO le. t ami the other a leu'ith of .ig.i lect and a 
width (d b-d lect. Over 2U0 iiN'di.iidie erauc'. \\ 'tli a lilting (■ai),u'tt\' 
varying Iroiu .'iO cwt. to lOO tons aie iii u-,e in tiie wet d'ick's. Cntd 
Cl mpiarati s'l'l',- recentiv the r.iiKi.ii' coiiueenon ■ritli 1 lie ihxiis v.as 
dccide'llv inade'|iiate ami nece.>sitat"d a double handling ol goods, 
flaw cotton Jiad to be tr.iimjiorted b\' carts fiom the ra.dway goods 
tenniiii to the (.'otioji ( Ireeii ,it Col.iba. ami tlieiice to tiie milk oj- dm Is, 
thus adding to the cost ol the raw niateiial. The new scheiM'S iu~ 
aiiguiati'd bv the Hombav i’ort Trust, wilhiii tlie lad. Hn'c ve.irs ]iro\id(' 
di lect communication iietwccn the lailwavs. docks aiul goods digahts 
and ol e.xteiisive .storage shed acconuiiodatioii at Scwii. liic eventual 
transfer of the cotton trade to the new dejibt. Hevaii. adjacent to the 
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docks ^viil I'cmm-e the disadva]itage the trade luis suffered under wliile- 
located at the existing Cotton (ireen. 


Tlie following takie gives a coniparisoii between tlie years 1013-11 
aiid lOlT-lt' of the pruicipal items of ini})ort 
Trade the poit. export trade dealt with at the port of 

Bonibav. 


Table Xo. 11. — ^Jnii ut^j of ihr (b //'■■>■ ■-/ o/o/ i.iport at 

the port of J^iii'bnp in 19Jtj-14 a. 

IjirOETb. 


Quantitv. 

1913-14. 

1 Paiticular< of the 

1 piincipal items 

■ of trade. 

Unit 

Quantitv. 

1917-18. 

42,049,000 

Kcio^i'uo oil auJ 

Liquid Fuel 

CLiUons 

41,482,00'! 

O.jO.ouO 

Coal 

Tons 

73.000 

o22.o0o 

Cotton 

Packages 

oOS.t’OO 

4.')2.ouo 

1 Fieeciioods 

Bales and Cases 

251.000 

320.OO0 

1 Brick', Tiles, Cliiinam 
' and Sami. 

Tons 

272,000 

29s.oi)0 

i (irain 

>» 

207,000 

2 3 S. 000 

Iiun and Steel . 


33.1.100 

22.).0OO 

Sugar 


1.78.000 

139,000 

.Maehiiierv, Boilers and 
ll.ulway llaterials. 

>• 

23,000 

125,000 

Hardivare 

Packa'ces 

5li.(IO0 

1O2.0O0 

Tinilier 

Tons 

139.000 

90, 001.1 

1 Firewood . 

., 

88.000 

49.000 

Twi't and Vain 

Bales 

25.(100 

22,000 

11,(1 Straw 

Tons 

2i).0(.>O 

18.000 

State Uiilway and 
('l\.l Stoles. 

’• 

ll.'i.OIIO 

1 0.1 lOn 

Woo! 

Packages 

lO.oOO 

12.1 '0(1 

H.ud.v.'iv 

Tuns 

0,000 


ExruKis. 


(Icantitv. 

191 314. 

, i’an ifiilaiN of tho 

[imic'ipal jti'iiw 
ot tiadc. 

I'rm. 

(^)nn ntitcb 

7,21 17. 900 

]\«'i o*'f'}ie ''d 

( 'a!luii> 

HI 

2.197,990 

t.'uttim 

lOck.LU- 

l.MiT.niHi 

S22.900 

Sr.uU 

roll" 

LUcIJI'HI 

012.999 

MiUl'diUiC'*' “!«' . 


:.'4u.nnii 

729,9' 19 

'W\ i-t and ^ arn 

I laic 

:i:')0.ihh) 

471,999 

(■tain 

'1 «»ns 

i)U4.<Hin 

49 1.91 Ml 

liul-- 


TuU^ IJJHMI 

237.999 

I’lci’i’L'ooii'; 

I'alc'' and ( ’a-os 

lUoJMIU 

l9li,9l)9 

('(Oil 

d’ons 


71.999 

{iitdindmit-> 


4tl,M(HI 

10.999 

Sul: ir 


iio.nnu 

31,91 19 

M\i.thai'trH 



31,91 HI 

iToii 


tl.lHKI 

28,999 

luiMfS 

♦» 

4. lino 

3,999 

Opium 

CliC'ts 

I). non 
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Tlae affairs of the port are uuder the supervision and control of the 
Bombay Port Trust, a bcxly consisting of a 
Port Trust. Chairman and sixteen members, nine of whom 

are nominated by Government, which had its origin in 1862 in a private 
concern called the Elphinstone Land and Press Company. This Com- 
panv entered into a contract with Government to provide a hundred 
acres for the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway receiving 
in return the right to reclaim from the sea for its own advantage two 
hunrlred and fiftv acres fronting its owm properties. Developments of 
the port immediatelv followed, but the Government, seeing it inadvis- 
able to ve.st such a monopoly of the harbour front in a private company, 
decided to buv it out and transfer its properties to the charge of a public 
trust. In 1869 therefore the lights of the Company were taken over 
bv Government and finally vested in the newly constituted Port Trust 
in -June 1873. In 1879 the Tru.st was reconstituted by Government 
on a basis which has remained practically unchanged to the present 
day. With the opening of the Prince's Dock in 1880. the financial 
difficulties of the Trust disajijieared. The revenue in 1918-19 amounted 
to £1. 281. 000 again.st an exjienditure of £] .2]o.60(». The net suiplus 
on the year's working was .£<19.000 and the total debt of the Trust 
at the end of the year amounted to £10.204.000. 


Large developmont-s have recently been carried out by the Trust 

Extension schemes. the growing demands of an increasing 

trade, and four new sihemes, the aggregate cost 
of which is estimated at about £7 millions, have now been ]n'actically 
comjileted : (1) the construction of one wet and one dry dock; (2) the 
reclamation from the sea of about bS3 acres of land to the north of the 
Docks to provide goofls deju^ts: (3) the cauistniction of the new Port 
Trust Rail wav connecting with the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways at a ]ioint about <1 miles outside 
the city where it takes over their traffic and distributes it at the various 
goods dc]jdts or rails it direct into dock as ]'e(piired : (1) a dee]i water 
jrier at Trousbav for the (fi.schaige of bulk oil. with ])i'|)e connection 
to the oil installation at 8ewri. The sea wall of the new Alexandra 
Dock has been extended l.oOO feet on the west to foiin the )iew Ballard 
Pier on which a c.ommoilious ])assenger station has been erected, froni 
and to which the mail trains will .shortly run a.nd at which mail ])as.s(‘n- 
gei's will in tutui'e land ami eml)a.i'k. 


A new Cu.stom House adjoins this new landing ](ier at whirh the 
mail soiting ollices are also ac<-.ommodate<l. Paat of the new Port 
Trust Railwa\' w as o])ene<l for traffic in .lanuai v I Id') and the main 
sv.-,tem is now' conqileted. The traffic of the lailway has develo]ied 
sfeadih' since Ifiiri-Bj as tin' revenue receiids of that r'ear. naineh'. 
£6(i.l<i(<. rose to £tl!t.<iO<t in 1916-17 and £131.2<)6 in the following year. 
The total length of the track is over 1(K> miles, d’he new docks, railway 
and goods dejiots havi' all been rd inestimable value dining the jieriod 
of war when the facilities they jirovided were fully iiiade use of for 
Government reijuirements. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the Port Trust taken at intervals 
of five years are shewn below. 

Table Xo. 12. — Revenue and expenditure of Bornhai/ Port Trust frenn 

issrss. 


Year. Receipts. Expenditure 


£ £ 


1887-SS . 








200.800 

245.330 

189g-!):j . 








299.800 

310,200 

1807-yS . 








300.,790 

319.730 

1902-03 . 








394.000 

306.000 

1907-08 . 








.718,400 

430.460 

1912-13 . 








.792., 730 

.715.130 

1917-18 . 








1.100.930 

1.041.330 

1918-19 . 








1.284.144 

1.21.7,130 


Mormugao. 


On the Konkan coast south of Bombay tliere is no port of anv size 
until one reaches .Mormugao. though Janjira. iMalwan, and ^'engurla 
have betwien Se[iteinber and iMay a considerable coasting trade 
with Bombay. iMormugao situated on the eastern e.xtremitv of the 
peninsula of that name in Portugui'se India, about five miles south 
of Panjim or Xova Ooa the capital, is the termituis of the AVest of 
India Portuguese Railway. This line was built by an English 
Company under the guarantee of the Portuguese (lovernment and 
worked .since by the Madras and Soutlu'rn Alahratta Railway. 

The ])0it is also worked by the railway but puay ami tonnage dues are 
credited to the (lovernment <d' Portuguese India who apjioint the 
Port Otticer. Port Health Oilicer. and Customs Establishment . 


Port iacilities. 


Mormugao has develojietl considerably in recent vears as a jiort. 

A bieakwater 1.2(10 feet long was conpileted 
in IhPi to alford sheltiu- against the south-west 
monsoon and within the sheltered harbour thus created there is a 
ipiav wall at right angles capable of berthing several ocean-going 
steameis. Tliis cpiay is lifted with 20 cranes including one with a 
carrying capacity of 10 tons, one of ;‘>0. and one of 2d tons and a 
travelling O'ane, and there are two dredgeis. The ]iort is o])en all the 
year round. .\])art from the Customs war' house there ariHen sheds, of 
which nine belong to the I'ailway and one to a pricate lirm. Loading 
and discharging is done by the railway eomjian}' whose wagons run 
alongside the (play, 'fhe llombay tonnage scah‘ a])])lies in the absence 
of other agri'ement or eharti'r. Aloi'iuugao is a distributing port and her 
foiangn ex]>orts consist ehietly of tin* produce of Mysore and Hyderabad, 
and the Bombay Deccan, jiartieiilarly cotton and manganesi'. but shi)i- 
ments of the latter which formerly went to the I'nited Kingdom have 

.’>1 



been praetieally sus})en<led of recent years owing to lack of freight. Ex- 
port from Portuguese India are salt, wood to IJa.sra for militarv ])urposes, 
coconuts and areca nuts. The value of the ’.nipoits and export, s during 
the host five years i.s shown in the following table. 

Taislk Xo. 13. — Trixlc of Monnugno harbour froni onwards. 




Imports. Exports. 


£ £ 










1.74.7.70 

.7l>.219 

i9U-i.r . 








lljli.olN 

l’5.li2:i 

191.3-lti . 








179.97.5 

.S9,379 

191U-17 . 








cgti.749 

01.315 

1917-lS . 








157,1.74 

77,230 


Mangalore. 

To the south of < loa lies the Bombay di.strict of Xorth Kanara with 
the ])orts. only open to the coasting trade, of Xanvar. Houavur. and 
Bhatlval. tlie last-named being close to the fi' iitier of the [Madras 
district of South Xanara. ra.-.sing C'oondajxxir wliich is a ]ioit of call 
onlv for stiaimeis on the Honduiy-lMangalorc run, .Mangalore, the 
district lioadipiarters wirli a. •]io])uiation of -IS OOP. is icaclnd at the 
pinction of the Gorpur and Xetravati i ivers. about L'iO miles south of 
IMormugao. It is a tidal ])ort seuved chiefly by backwater communi- 
cation with the hinterland. There is a Port Officer and Oustoms 
Oollector. Mangalore i.s the north-western teniiinus of the. South Indian 
Ilaihvay. Vessels up to 200 ton.s can anelLor inside the haclcwater : 
larger vessels lie jiboiit three inil-s fiom the slore. Tliere- is a small 
lighthouse. The chief ex]iorts to Euro])e are peppi-r ticira nr: jliboiuim. 
ireas. coffee and sandalwood fiom Mysore, and tiJi.s. rice, salt ‘ish, dried 
fruits and llsh mamiris to Ceylon, Goa and the Pusian Gulf. 

The foieigi] import trade is negligible but Mangalme i,; tin- favourite 
]H)it Oil tbi- co.i.^r foi the Lace, olive and \iiiindivi idandei.s alio lirine- 
tlieir coil' .ijid other coconut jnodui'e fhen> lur sal', ill steanier.s 
aguiegating 2Pbi20 tmis ebared rhe pint in PH'M 1. 


Tellichen'y. 

T, |l|r-||i-i'i 1 't !; .1 .icipul.it ion oi ,ib. lilt .3' I.i ■ ... >ii Uat ' 1 1 iinll r 01 mi las 

-oig b (it M .iiig'i ii ’I'e a nd i 1 ii. de., ..iiin li (it t '.i u n.i lo ii'o, a 1 1 e,. n of a I a mt t lie 
I nil' -ize 0 li .1 ■'nil'!! -aindl.-r ioieign tr.iib'. .S|rani“ix wl.ica .■iiicinir 
aiioin 1 I, (1 miles off tile sliore (MU work 'I'l ll'i !,. ! r ' e\-i ii dutimi' the 
mousooii lieu .ill 1 he ot lier ports on I lie co.ist are closed, owing fo the 
natlllal baclrwater provideil bv ill" roeln- .Ipproaches to 1 lie ooi t. A 
.sea-wall ()[ latmite in r enient l.io.'i feet, in length has I'eeent!\' heen built 
to afford protection against erosion and a jiier .MiO feet in length, 


to be provided with tour 1-ton and one o-ton fixed cranes is under 
construction. Tellicherry .is the headquarters of a Port Officer and 
Customs Collector and is on the Calicut -Mangalore extension of the 
South Indian Eailway. The puiiicipal exports are coffee and pepper, 
which come down by road from estates in Mysore and Coorg, copra, 
sandalwood, and tea. 

128 steamers aggregating 381,146 tons cleared the port in 1913-14. 


Mahe. 

About five miles south of Tellicherry one enters the small French 
settlement of IMahe with an area <if about five squaie miles and a 
population of about lo.iiiio in charge of a ('hef Je Scn:ic'’. The town 
itself is picturesquely situated on the slojies of a hill on the southern 
bank of the Mahe River where it enters the Arabian Sea. There has 
been no foreign trade for several years except through the adjoining 
port of Tellicherry. 


Calicut. 


Calicut, the headquaitcrs ot the Malaliar llisTrict. is some 12 miles 
south of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 113 miles 
by rail from Madras, and the luadqiiaitei.s of a. Port Officer and 
Customs Collector ami also of an Inspector of Cii.stoms subordinate 
to the Collector of Customs, .Madras, wlui exerci.sos srqiorior control or'cr 
all the Custom Houses from Mangalore to (.'oehm. The population is 
neailv tdffOOO. The ])ort as ]i)ac1i<’aily ciosed (lining tlie soutli-west 
nionsooii from the beginning of June to the end of .Vugust. The sea 
is very shallow and steamers ancliot about tiurs' milr.s from the shore, 
cnmieetidu being maintained by lighters and small boats. A'a.tive craft 
of 150 tons ami lielow lie about 8(!0 vards oil the shore. 


There are tvo new ])i(is ab,,nt ]•* iniles ap.at. ('acli 775 f(>et long 

_ , ami lilted uitliilLdit cranes (two of each s, t 

Port iacilities. 


beiii” of liv t((!i esji I itv and tin 


rmu , 


six being ol one-ton ea]ia( itv) to builitate shipment into lighters. 
The northern jiler is opposite to th.e Ciistoo! House, and the souti’ern 
nlnits on the nat ive bazaar. Pm jiore. seven mih s to the south at the 
mouth of the river cl tlia.l ’laine, lias leee'uly been di dared a vJiarf 
of Calient poit. It 1ms idglit uliarves along the liver bank and native 
craft of 150 tons inniiien an* able lo anchor h.alf a mile from the 
month. I'iie liglitlioiise at Calient is visilile 12 miles out at sea. 


Idle liiiniber of sieainers dealing the poit in P.tbldl was IN7. the 
ligiii'es of total tonnage, being .5()7.l>20. 

Idle piinei|)al (‘xjioits are coir, coir fibre, eojira. eoll'ee. tea. ]ie]i|!er, 
ginger, rnblier and fish manure, ddn' foreign inqiort trade which is 
insignificant consists ehielly of metals, niadriiiery and provisions. 
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Cochin. 


f'df'hiii. sitiiatpfl alioiit 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most important 
port between Bombay and Colombo, and in the Madras Presidency the 
value of its trade is only exceeded by that of Madras and Tuticorin. 
The svstem of backwaters runniiij- parallel with the coast affords 
cheap transport, and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fully developed, its position .should ensure a very great increase in its 
trade. Cochin is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay and 
over 300 miles nearer to Durban. 


The Cochin harbour scheme contemplates in the tirst instance the 

, removal of the bar to provide ocean-going 

New harbour scheme. . j. n x - 1 i • n 

steamers with access at all tides and m ail 

weather conditions to the inner harbour where anchorage accommoda- 
tion will be found for tiftecn such vessels. It has been calculated that 
the initial expenditure on this progtaiume will not exceed £83,300 with 
£1G.GG0 recurring charges chiefly in dredging, which will be more than 
sr cured by the increased port and shipping dues anticipated and 
the further development of the port can take place as funds permit 
and opportunity offers. The railwav programme contemplated includes 
narrow gauge lines from Trichur to Pulgliat and vShoranur to 
Manantoddy and an extension of the Cochin State Forest tramway into 
the British Anamalais which will tend to strengthen the jjosition of 
Cochin as the principal outlet for the rubber, tea and timber trade of 
the hinterland. If the bar across the entrance can be ])ermanently 
removed, steamers will be able to enter a tine natural harbour which at 
present is closed to ves.sels over (iod tons and. with the development 
which would follow, would undoubtedlv make a bid for a larger 
share of the trade which goes at jiresent to Coromandel [.orts. 


Present port tacUities. 


Steamers now anchor in the roads about L’f miles from the wharves 
and while luisiiiess at the port is practical! v 
at a standstill from the end of IMav until the 
middle of .Vugust when the trade in coconut produce is slack, cargo 
can be worked when re(|uired owing to the protection afforded bv the 
IMaliapuram sandbank three miles to the north, Laundies tow the 
cargo boats to and from the steameis. .\ lunv Custom Bouse has 
latelv been opened with wharves designed to cari v seven cranes. The 
Customs and I’oit otfici'S and principal business hoiisiss occupv the 
foreshore of British Coidun. while tin railwas' serx ing the port has 
its terniinns at Frnalnilain. the capital of the Native State of Cochin, 
on the eastei'ii side of the baehwater uliout two and a (piarter miles 


a wax'. 


By the 
Customs arrangements. 


Intei’poita! ( 'onxention ol It'd.), tlie Cochin Darbar agrec'd 
to abolish the tobac<'o monopolv ami inland 
transit duties and to eipialize the rates of 
Customs duties at its ports xxith those in force at British Indian ports 
as well as to sell salt xvithiu its limits at prices ruling in th(‘ ad joining 
district of Malabar. In return for these concessions the British 



Government guaranteed a minimum customs and tobacco revenue of 
£7,3G0. As there are no ports in the State open to foreign trade and as 
the Gustonis revenue has uoneup very considerably at Cochin in recent 
years, this .sub.sidy has lately been increased. The exports from Cochin 
consist chieflv of coir, cojrra, coconut oil, tea and rubber, and the 
Groundnut trade has .ureat potentialities when the railway communi- 
cations have been improved, as the area under this crop in the adjoining 
districts is steadily increasing. The port is the headcprarters of a Port 
Ofiicer and Customs Collector. Tlie population of British Cochin is 
20.000 and of Eruakulani 21.0(;0. 

The number of steamers clearing the pinrt in 1913-14 was 225, 
their aggregate tonnage being 715.313. 

Proceechng further south, the coast line for about 200 miles is that 
of Travancore. 

By the Interportal Convention of 18G5 the Travancore Darbar agreed 
to apply at all its seaports the tariff in force from time to time at ports 
in British India. The duty on salt is enhanced or reduced in accord- 
ance with the rates current in British India. Tea on which export duty 
has been levied at a land Customs station in Travancore is exempt from 
export duty mi shipment at a Cochin or other British Indian port 
and revenue realised on foreign produce imported at British Indian 
port for re-export to Travancore is credited to the State. 


AUeppey. 

Alleppey. the jireinier iiort in Travancore with a population of 
25,000, is situated about 50 miles north of Quilon and 35 miles south 
of Cochin. A canal connects the port with the interior backwaters. 
It is a convenient depot for the storage and disposal of all fresh 
produce and possesses a harbour affording safe anchorage during the 
greater ]iart of the year. A mud bank in the roadstead acts ns a 
natural breakwater against the force of the roughest seas. Shi])]!ing 
with an annual tonnage of 280.585 (steamers 260.000 tons : sailing 
vi'sscls 20.585 tons) touch at the piort. 

The chief ex])orts are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and inattiiiG. 
cardamoms, ginger and ])e])per. The ]iort possessi's a lighthouse and 
]iier. anil a tramwav vorked by (unho. conveys goods from the latter to 
the warehouses. 

Quilon. 

(fuilon. wliieh is conneefed with .\llep)i'-y by backwater, i^ on the 
bhencottah-tluilon-'rrivandium branch of the 8outh Indian Bailway 
1 oust met (d at the cost of the Travancore Bariar. ^’es.sels anchor about 
mile from the shore and a raih\a\ siding inns u]i to the landing ]ilace. 
'riie chief e.\]iorts are i iiconut oil. coir niat.s, timber and llsh. but the 
foreign trade is small. 
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Tuticorin. 


After roinidino Cape Comorin, tlie soutlierninost point of the penin- 
sula. one enters again the Madras Presidency and reaches Tuticorin. 
This port, wluch is open all the year round, with a population ex- 
ceeding -lO.UOO has next to Madras the largest trade in >Southern India. 
It is the headquarters of a Fort Otticer and of a Custoins Collector, 
and is the south-eastern terminus of the South Indian Railway. An 
Insi )ector fif Customs, who controls in addition to the Tuticorin 
Cmtoms the minor ports of Kaynlpatnam and Kulasekharapatnam, 
Is also stationed here. 

The harhour is so shallow that steamers anchor ahout five miles 
from the shore and continuous dredging i.s 
Port facilities. necessary to keep the channel o]jen between 

the shore and the roadstead. At the same time Hare Island upon 
which the lighthouse is sitnatml a Holds considerable protection to 
the lighters and other craft used for lauding and shijqiing and work is 
seldom interrupted by the weather. The port is equipped with two 
piers. The vSouth Indian Railw.ty runs alongside the landing and 
-;hi])])ing wharves from which jiasseiigers ami goods can be transhipped 
to launches and lighters About ! UU!' has been sjieiit since 1911-1'd 
in affording increased facilities fm; the landing, shipiiing, storing and 
clearing of goods. These improvements iiudude a new jiier. a new 
Customs goods .shod, new trollv lines, and a shed for storing combustibles 
and reclamation.' along the iore.'hore ;oi stalking goods. 

An improvement scheme calculated to cost iOSti.qOO approximatelv is 

, , , under consideration the idea being to dredge a 

Improvement scheme. , , , . . r i i i n i i 

ciiaimel between Hare Island and Founayuddee 

hslaud and so convert Tuticorin into a deep-water harbour capable of 

accommodating 'imnitancou'ly .seven of the largest sea-going steamers 

at the wharfsides. 

Passenger traliic to and from Ceylon has largelv been diverted 
upon the opening of the Dhanushkodi route but the \ olnme of goods 
traffic is not lilcely to be ailecteil when the tem]iorar\' hindr.inees to 
its exjialision due to the war have dis ippeared. 

There is a \'er\' enn.siderable tr.ole with ( 'e\-i()ii in lice. piil.-e-. onion.s. 
eliillies and liN'estoek lor consuinptinu in that i'iaud teller diief 
aitnles lit e\[iort arc I'atv cotton (to -I, Ilian, the Cniteil Kingdom 
and, piiiir to the waj-. (termaux!. tea. coltee. 'e.nna leax es and palmvi a 
ubre. The numlier 111 steamei's that (leafed liami tin- ]iort in Ptl-'i-ll 
(\,is .ilK'i. the total tnntiage lieuig I . I .st’i.T-lb. file xai.lne of the foieign 
Hade in i'.'II II was h<i b'.td.tKMi. o| xxIikIl mole tli,in £ I .hi '( (.( lOI ) xxas 
e\|ioi't trad'-. 


Dhanushkodi. 

llhanushkodi is the terminus of the South Indian Pailxvav mi 
the SI iiith-easterii extremity ot the islind of Famesxvar.iin. at the 
luiictnm lit the Palk Strait with the Cult of .Maiuuir and connected 



vvith Talaimauaar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbi}i<^ 
steamer .service, the journey being made in about two hours. The port 
is equipped with two piers. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
trucks on these piers into steamer hatches. The port was only 
.ipened in 1913. and is rapidly developing. It i.s the headfpiarters of 
<ni Inspector of Customs, who also coiitrols the ports of Pamban at 
the western end of Eameswaram i--lanl. Ilandapam on the niainleiHl 
iip[)Osite Devipatnam and Tondi. The chief exports are coffee, rish 
drv and salted), rice, rubber, tea and cotton piecegoods. The popula- 
tion consists almost entirely of employees of the Railway. Post office 
<ind Customs. All business on behalf of shippers is transacted by 
the South Indian Railway. The number and tonnage of vessels cleared 
durizig the last five years, with the value of the export trade, is shewn 
in the table below. 


T.tBi.E Xo. 11. — -Xu'iibcr <tnd tonnage of cj'-seli that drairl jtom 
Dhanushhodi and the value at /'t< export fra'd. 









Value of 


Year. 




Xo. 

XonnaR'f. 

OX'I'O! t 
tr ide. 








£ 

.ld:!-U 





27 

TJtOt) 

Xot .1 '.Milalile. 

iid4-1.5 





47'j 

lr> 1.702 

07,200 

ifd.'.-io 





T2<> 

171.0t.S 

1.474,01)0 






t;s;5 

174.LN7 

1 .707."O!i 

'■17-1, S 





■sJ'J 

I'lJ .7Sl> 

2 1 !1.7o0 


Negapatam. 


The child ])ort in the I’aiijore District i.s X'e.apataiu. about l-'l 
oiles south of Ivarikiil. with a ]io|)ii!a.f loii of ou ouo. The liarboui is 
ouipped with wharves and other facilities for the landing .mil shijmieut 
'I goods and the considerable foreshore to the north is utilised for 
' storage of timber. Xega])ataiii is tlie lermimis of a br.incli of rlie 
''outh Indian Raihv.iv and a siding inns into the harbour lllcnlml'^. 
The port is further conitected Ice 1 ive]- i,nd canal vith the tobacco 
jiowing ai'ea.s to the south. 


Port lacUities. 


\ s.tfe anchorage for steamers foan.l w.thin two miles oi tire sliore 
and rhei't' is .i itiful siipplv ol boat.-i of from 
.") to 12 tons which serve as ligiitei.s I'he 
.amiu'oiis s tiling craft which tr.ide betwi eii tlii.s port and Cevloii anchor 
dmut half ,i mile away. Xegapatam is the headquarters of a I’mt Olli- 
er and ( 'iistoms ('oliectoi' as well as of an Ins]i"(dor of Ou,''tonl.^ ".ho-i; 
eiisdiction evlends Ironi Xhigore on the north to Pudu|i,itnaia (a siib. 
col t of Tondi ) on the .south, a distance ul nearlv 1 00 mile - I’lie ha i 1 m lur 
a situated at the junediou of tire Kadiiv.iiyar River with the s"a .mil tiic 
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bar at the mouth cannot be crossed by fully laden boats at low water. 
Xagore. 5 miles to ihe north, a great ])lace of pilgiimage for IMahoniedaiis 
is a whar; of Xegapatani. 

The Europe mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from Bombay 
. to Xegapatani and thence taken to Penang 

oteign tra e. Singa])ore by a connecting steamer. The 

niuiibei and aggreeate tonnage of the steamers clearing the port 
during 1913-11 was ilo and (idl.:310 tons re.spectively. The principal 
exports from Xegapatani are groundnuts for Euroj'C (chiefly to IMai- 
seilies and Trieste prior to the war), and coloured cotton piiccegoods. 
tobacco and fresh vegetables for Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the 
port lieing the chief })rovisioning centre for the cool if s who are cons- 
tantly leaving by tins loute to work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon 
and the Eederated IMalav States. 


Karikal. 


The Fifiif h settlement oi Karikal. coveiing an area of .33 syuare 
miles and a .<ea-boaid of Pi luile.s with abcuit liti.ooo inhabitants, is sia- 
rounded e;.ce]U to sea waul by the Tanjore district. Katikal. tlic 
capital, is situated on the noith bank of the river Arasalar about 
1-1 mile-- ftoiu its motitli. The Administrator is subordinate to the 
(.loveinnr Coim.-ral at Pondicherry. The port boasts a lightliouse lli 
feet high and A connected liy railway with Peralam. The port 
is an open roadstead and has no direct trade with Prance, but there 
is a consii.lefable r trailie by country boat with Ceylon and the Straits 
Settleiiicnts. 


Cuddalore. 

< luidaloii/ s situated about P3 miles south of Poiidicheriy 
with a jiopiilat ion 1)1 -I'i.* '1 •. < uddalore (lid Town i-- on the main line oi 
the Soutli Indian Bailway from iladras to Tuticoriii and is connected 
witli the ])ott by a siding wldeli runs up to the wharves. Steamers 
am hoi about a mile oji slioie. and the harbour wharves arc situated 
on tiie western liaiik of the I |)])anar backwater and have latelv been 
(iiovided evitii a 'jUay wall to facilitate the loafling and unloading oi 
(Migo Coals tlieiefrom. d'liere is a lighthouse on tlie eastern bank ot 
the liackwater. ('iidilalore is the iicadi|uarte] s of a J’ort Oflieer ami 
('ustonis ('oiieeti)i will] an liisju'ctor of (iistonis whose jurisdiction 
e.xti'iids oM'i- till’ (loits of Cuildalore. Poi t o XoM). Tiriiiiiala ivasal and 
Tl.impleiiai' Iieside.' rimniis and outgates Oil the Poiidiehertv and 
Kaiilai iiont!!]'. Till’ e.\jioit t taile consist s ] uiiu'ipa llv of groundnut 
lie] iiels f( l.iefly U) hlai'Sedli s). oil-cake for niaiiui'ial juirjioses (to C'cvlon 
ami .la\ a ) and ( oioliied (iiecegoods (to the Straits fsettlelnents). Tile 
coasting ttade (’(insists mainly (>f grotiiidiuit oil, refined sugar from 
A I lliku]i]Miii and piils(’S. Tin- for(‘igii import trade is ncgligilile. 



The number and aggregate tonnage ol steamers clearing the port in 
1913-14 was 190 and 537.162 respectively. 

Proceeding further north the coa.st-line for lifteen mile.s is that of 
Pondicherry. 


Pondicherry. 

Pondicherry, the capital of the French Settlements in India {Efabli'st- 
Situation u/ca/s Frfmraise^ aux Indes) and the residen' e 

of the governor General is situated on the 
i'oroniandel Coast. 1 05 miles south of Madras bv road. The roa.dstead 
j. ossosses as good an anchorage as is to be fouird in the Pay of Bengal 
and a long pier fitted with electric elevators to facilitate the landing 
and shipment of goods. The town which has a popirlation of IT.OOii 
enjoys a good water supply and is lighted by electricity. Steamers 
earn anchor within two or three hundred yards of the pier. 

Pondicherry is the centre of the e.\]'ort trade in groundmits from 
_ , . • . . ■ French territorv and the adjoining Priti.sh 

districts to Marseilles, ine town contains an 
im['orfant iron foundi'y owned until recently by a firm which al.^o 
jiioneered the nut butter industry in India on a commeicial scale. 
The Standard Oil Co. and the Asiatic Petroleum Co. have bulk oil 
installations Inue and there are four spinning and weaving mills in 
the town, the most important of which is under English manage- 
ment. Those mills have 1.622 looms and 73.092 spindles and find 
em}iloyinent to 12.000 ])orsons and their ])roductioiis aie slii])ped 
chiefly to the French colonies and ihe Straits Settlements. There is 
also a factory where bone-meal mannre is manufactured for fhe -planters 
of the Shevaroy Hills, and an ice manufactory. 

Pondicherry is the heachpiarters of a British Consul and a Chamber 
of ( 'omiuercc lias come into existence since the war. Tlu' French 
territory round rondichorrv has an area of ap^u'oximatel'- 11-5 siiuare 
miles and a ]M)|iulation in 1915 of (i\ er a (j .arte ■ of a million and the 
frontier which has a ^leiimeter of about 7() miles s guarded bv a 
cordon of land Customs posts, tiie )iriuci]ial oue beiug at Bondicherrv 
i.iilway station, as tlie bulk of tlie traflic is rail-borne. I’ondieherrv 
IS connected with the main line of th.e South Indian Ba'lwav bv a 
branch which takes off at \ ilhpmram and is also connected bv motor 
Service w'itli Cuddalore tifteim niih s to tlie smith. 

The pi'i]iei|)al ex]ioi'ts are shelled groiiudnuts (n nn h nh s du ai I tijm'-') 
and unshelled groundnuts (uni) hiih's < ,i (lo.ve.s). areea nuts, castm- oil. 
ehillies. i/Jti. and i/iiiiih-i (blue cloth mauufactured loeallv chiefly for 
till' Ih'ench colouies in the Far Fa.st). Th.ere are coii^idei'abh' iupiorts 
of wines and sjiints. which are uoualutiabic. cotton, kcnwmie oi] aiul 
gunnies for the groundnut cro]). fl'hcre are no imjiort duties levied 
at Pondicherry, and sjiecial arraugmuents havt' been sanctioned to 
la'gularizc thf> free traiisjiort of artich's wliicli ar ' dutiable in British 
India between one French village and another through intervening 
British villages. The British Indian ruticc is the nstial unit of currency^ 



but tlu' tiadf statistics arc shewn in francs. The combined value ot 
imports into Pondicherry. Ivaiikal and ilahe in 1917 amounted to 
Id.il2.'i.il07 francs equivalent to £.">29.000 and the e.xports to 20.o6i).22d 
francs or t'Sll.O.l.'l. and the tonnage of ves.sels entering and clearing 
the three ports was lt>-a.l.j,s. In 1913-11. 182 steamers with an 
aggiegate tonnaue ot 392. 32.'} cleared from Pondichei ry. 


Madras. 

The next poit ol importance as one proceeds noithwards, tor Sadras 
and ('o\'elong have degenerated into mere fishing villages, is Tladras. the 
capital and chiet jiort ot the Presidencx' of that name. 1.032 miles south- 
west of t'alcntta. which lias a population exceeding half a million. I util 
an art'tieial Inirbour was constructed. Madras wa.s an ojien roadstead 
with a 'Urf-beaten coa.st line, communication between shi]j and shore 
being eitected by ;,/os"/r/ boats and (■aldiriiu'iniH. The ju’esent harbour 
has been formed b\' two concrete walls }>rojectiug into the sea so as to 
enclose a sjiaci* of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north-east, 
within which as many as 1.5 vessels drawing upto 3ti feet can be accom- 
modated. 

There are six wiiarves provided with all modern conveniences for 
, the latiid, discharge and loading, alongside 

arves an quays. each of uhich one wssel can lie m 20 to 3o feet of 
water in low tide. Three of the ipiay berths can he used m all wiuithers. 
There are also eiglit mooting berths inside the liarbour. and two liertli.s 
outside. ])rotected by tlic north aim of the harbour. .\ tug of 9.50 h. ji. 
is avaihible at all houis for as.sisting in the mooring and unmooring of 
vessels. Landing andshipjiing ot cargo fm vessels at moorings is effected 
by lightei s of 2ti to lOO tons capuidty. These lighters are discharged and 
loaded at the whurve.s. The uestcin face of the harlioui has hecn 
(played so that the shijis ean now lie alongside and work cargo direct 
out of and into the sluuU. There are three other i|ua\s connected u]i 
by rail with all parts of the liarbour for the discharge of case oil and 
[letrol, coal, hoises and cattle \ ('ssels can enter and leave the harbour 
at all times of tin' day and night hut arc oi'dinarilv allowed to ('liter 
only during daylight, (fil fiom bulk oil steamers is pumjied ashore 
direct through the iiipcs into tin- merchants' installations. 

Tli(' wi'st ipiay is provnh'd with modern hvdraulic cranes, capable ot 
„ working directlv into and out of tin' holds of 

fjpojlpc ‘ 

ve.ssels lying alongsiih' ami then' an' several 
small om*-ton h\-draulic cranes Ix'tween herths for loading or dischaigiiig 
lighti'is and baiges. In addition to tlu'Sc thi'n' an' t('n one-ton and 
S('V('n two-ton hydraulic craiu's at the wharves for lighti'r working, and 
S(xv('ral sfeam cTaiies of fhn'('-ton eajiaeity. 'I’he eraiU'S for working heavx' 
lifts consist of one 1 5-ton gantrv crane, and two .'Ll-ton titan cram's. 

Th(' warehousi' accommodation covers ovi'r 10 aen'S ajid inclmh's foiii 
transit slu'ds for tlu' storage' of goods m transit 
li(‘tw('en ship and shon' and tlu('(' waia'house.s 


Other facilities. 



■n'ith flat roofs for the convenience of shippers dealing in groundnut-^ 
and other staples which ordinarily need be cleaned, dried and graded 
before shipment from Madras. 

There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protection 
in all weathers to all the small craft. It is provided with 1,600 feet 
of shallow puay walling along.side of which barges and cargo boats can 
lie and is largely used for the landing and shipping of iron and stone 
and non-dutiable coastwise cargo. This boat basin also contains a 
slipway for the repair of vessels of 400 tons. An area has also been 
reserved in whicli smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided with small jetties and cranes 
together with all facilities for handling timber for which there is a large 
storage area. There is also another large quayed pond with cranes, 
railways, etc., for bar iron. 


The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the Madra.s 
„ ... and Southern hlabratta Railwav on one side 

ai way communica loas. j^^ptre gauge system of the South Indian 

Railway on the other. All the sheds and quays are adequately served by 
railwav sidings so that cargo mav be discharged into or out of railwav 
wagons directly by steamers. 

The aft'aiis of the [jort ate adinini.'-tercd under the Madra.s Port Tritst 
Act. (II of IfiO.j) (as amended uj) to 1919). 

Port Trust. by the hladras Port Trust Board consisting of 

fourteen members, six nominated by (.Jovern- 
mejit. four elected li.v the .Madras (.'hamlrer of C(umuer( e. two by the 
South India t'hambcr of (.'onimerce and two by the Trades As.socra- 
tion. and a (.hairman. Aormally the (lovernmont nominees include 
the (blleetor of Customs, the Presidency Port Oflicer, the Siqjerin- 
tending Engineer, .Madras Circle and tlio .Agents of the Eailwavs workins 
into Madras. The Board also are Conservatois of tlie Boit under the 
Indian Ports .Act. with a Royal Indian .Marine oflicer as Deputy Port 
( 'onsei'vator. 

Tlio value oi the foreign and coa.sting ti'ade of the poit in private 
and (lovernment merchandize and the revenue and expenditure of the 
Port Trust taken at intervals of five vears are shewn below'. 


T.vele No. 15. — Value, of the tnuJe of the fort of Madras and the income 
and expend iture of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year. 


Value (it 1 
import >. i 

\ alue of 
exports. 

Tot-M.. 

Ivoceiptv. 

Expeiuli- 

turc. 



^ 1 

r 

£ 

£ 

V 

Isst-SS . 


r, .0.72,-114 1 

;?.:!44.:!02 

7,29t!,777 

21,0.78 

17,91.7 



4.1S4.777 ; 

3.480,80.7 

7,0li7,.702 

30.109 

20,42s 

1 SOT -OS . 


4,7S0,0S1) 


S..773.424 

41.712 i 

41,774 

1002-0:! . 


7,017.240 j 

3,022,704 

8,038,044 

40.224 1 

38.237 

I007-OS . 


7,19S,012 1 

4,018.018 

12,110,0.79 

7o.i:i4 ; 


I!ti2-i:i . 


S.4:!S.07ti 

0.004.81:7 

14.442.871 

83,025 ; 


1017-lS . 


8,8.70,774 

7,224.478 ' 

10,084,2.72 

107.008 

81,0:!.7 

lOlS-l'J . 


0,003.292 1 

8,417,0.79 

18,380,9.71 

131.403 , 

94.729 
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The debt of the Port Trust Board amounted on 31st March 1919 to 
£907,509. These loans are being paid off by etpiated paymetits at a 
rate 'which 'will amortise the whole of the Trust’s debt in 1952. 

The continuous development which ha.s marked the last fifteen yeais 
i.s due to the foresight, expert knowledge and administrative ability 
which Sir Francis Spring, K.C.I.E.. who has been Engineer Chairman 
.■'ijice 1901, brought to bear on the various [iroblem^ connected vith the 
[KU't. 

Pro}iosals for fuither im[»rovement'' to cost £3.33. til id are now' before 

„ , . , (Government and include a larae increa^-e in the 

Extension schemes. , . , . . ' , 

siied space, the jnoMsioii ot modern portal 

ciane.s to work direct from shipts hold', and the construction of an 

additional ship quay, be-'ide.' maciy minor iniprovemcuts. 

The chief imports into IMackas are cotton manufactures, metals 
and ores, cotton twist and varn. railwav plant 
Principal jorts and rolling .sto k. machinerv and niillwork, 

sugar, .spices, oils, hardware and a^iparel and the 
chief exports, seeds, leather, raw cotton, graiii and }iu!se. cofi'cc, tea, 
cotton manufactures, coir, Bimli]»atam jute and spices. 

The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
foreign trade in 1913-14 was 511 with an aggregate tonnage of 1.182.944. 

Xorth of i\Iadras theie i.s no poit of impoitance ojjc-n to foreian trade 
until one reaches .Masulipatam. 


Masulipatam. 

Masulipatam. the principal I'lort ill the dulta of tld' Kistna Piver. is 
now connected Ijy a branch line fiom Ih zwaila with the main line from 
IMadras to Calcutta. Tlic ri<ilwa\ h.os a uoods sidmg ioi tialfic which 
runs along the wharves and facilitate-, shipment. A I'nit dJiicer and 
Customs Collector are stationed lieie. 'i'lie nort Jia.^ few- natural 
aiK antatres. Large vi'ssels eamiot .mclior w liliin five miles from the 
shore, and tlie harbour \'haivis (live in tiumbet) are disCant another 
three miles np a tortuous tidal creek, with a liglithouse near the 
entrance. Xative craft up to ahoiit I5(» tons can cross tlie bar at the 
mouth of this cri‘ek at liigli tide luit in foul we.itliei' coimminic;ition 
hetween shi]) and shore is ].iactieall’i' sus'MUided, Steiiniers touch here 
onlv oecasinnallv and foieign trade is chieflv b-i- native craft with 
Covlon. the ];riiici]jal exports being j>addy. rice, giiigeliv and cotton 
.seeds. 4'he prosperity of the ])oit has never recovered from the 
cvclono of iMIil, wlien a tiihd wave caused a disast I'oiis inundation 
iiiYohiim the loss of 3(».(MMi lives. 'I’lie present pojiiilatioii is about 
12.li( III. 

In 1!)13-11. 315 vessels (11 .stea.nieis and 331 sailing vessels) cleared 
with an aggregate tonnage of 11,510. 
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Cocanada. 


About 120 miles to the north of Masulipatam is Cocanada situated 
on the Godavari delta which in spite of certain 
Features oJ per . disabilities ranks fourth in importance among 
the ports of the Madras Presidency. Large steamers anchor about 
seven miles from the shore and service with them is maintained by lighters 
rangiuK from 16 to 86 tons, which land their cargo at the numerous 
small wharves situated near the mouth of the Cocanada canal. Smaller 
craft can come within three miles, and if not drawing more than five 
feet can, at certain tides, even reach Cocanada itself. There are 28 
jetties and wharves from which goods may be shipped. In spite of 
constant dredging the greatest difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
entrance of the canal clear of silt. 


Cocanada, with a population of -jkOOtl, is the headquarters of a Port 
Otticer and Customs ( 'ollector as well as of an Inspector of ( 'ustoms whose 
jurisdiction extends from the port of Gopalpur in the Ganjam district 
to Kottapatam in Guntur. The European and Indian mercantile 
coniinunities each boasts a C'hamber of Commerce. The principal ship- 
ments to Europe are raw cotton to the Enited Kingdom and France, 
while rice and paddy go in large cpiantities to Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The inqiort trade consists chiefly of kerosene oil from America, 
unrefined sugar from Java and metals from the United Kingdom. 
Cocanada is connected by a branch railway running from Samalkofa 
(10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to Calcutta. There 
is a station near the wharves and a large shed for the storage of goods 
awaiting shipment. In Ifilo-lf, 192 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of 196,021 cleared the port. 


Vizagapatam. 


New harbour schemes. 


A'izagapatam. with a ])opulation of IJ.CKlO. is a ]iort with great 
potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name about did miles south of Calcutta and lUd miles north of 
Cocanada. Two mih's from the |)ort at AValtair is the junction of the 
.Madras and Southern .Mahratte. with the Bengal Xagjmr Pailway. 

.V scheme for the developmimt of a deep water harbour b\- dredaina 
out a swam]) about .six square miles in area and 
widenina and deepenina at the same time a 
tidal ereelc whieli connects it with the sea is under invesfiaation and 
the necessary land is alaiut to be aeipiired. d’h<' harbour will be cons- 
tructed and worked as part of the Ihuigal Xagpur Uailwav umb'rtaking, 
and funds for its construction will b(> provichal in accordanct' with the 
t('rnis laid down in theii' eontraet with tlu' Secretary of State. Simul- 
taneously it is ho|ied to extend the area to be served by the imrt by 
completion of the braiudi line already ])artly constructed from 
Vizianagaram (a junction some Id miles north of Vizagapatam of 
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the Bengal Xagpiir Baihvay) to Eaipiu- in the Central Provinces which 
will tap ail area rich in manganese, cotton and oilseeds. The existing 
landing and shipping wharves which boast a single big crane, are on 
the norTheiii sifle of the tidal creek about three furlongs from its 
inoutli and steamers anchor about a mile from the shore under shelter 
of bliiti' and are served bv cargo boats of a carrying capacity of 
about two tons each. Owing to the heavy surf comn unication with 
ships in the roads is at times fraught with considerable danger. 
\ izagainitam is the headquarteis of a Port Ofticer and a Customs 
Collector and there is a lighthouse. The priiicpial exports are 
manganese (which in pre-war times went chiefly to Antwerp and 
Baltimore), myrobalaiis and molasses and there is considerable coohj 
traffic at certain seasons with Bangoon. All foreign imports are 
iranshipped at Calcutta or IMatbas. none being received direct. Itif 
steamers with a total tonnage ol cleared the port in 1913-11. 


Bimlipatam. 

The port of Bimlipatam is 21 miles north of Vizaaapatam. A good 
road connects it with Vizianagram, sixteen miles distant on the Benaal 
Nagpur Railway and another road with Vizagapatam. Apart from a 
regular coo/y tiaflic witlt Raugt.on for the Burma nee harvest there are 
ronsiderahle exjauts fioin Binilii.atam of Bimlij atam jute (lnhincuf- 
ffni)i(ihrinis). mvrol.ialans. mowra and gingelly seed>. Tlie harbour is an 
open roadstead and ships lie alauit a mile off the .«]iore, and loading 
and unloadiriii is etlectfd by liglitci.s. There are main' private poi/men.s 
for storing produce awaiting shipment, but no wharves or cranes. 'I’he 
number nf steamei.s clearing in the last pre-war year was 147 with an 
aggregate tonnage of 343, i'TG of wliieh 111 with a tonnage of 249.0(10 
were engaged in the coasting trade. The foiviaii tradi-*. in-ver eonsidei - 
able, was practically in ulieyanee while war lasted. 

In the (biiijam District the oiilv port deseiwiiig mention is Cojialpur, 
wiiich is situated ten luile.s from Berhaiiquir on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. There is no foreign trade Imt steamers engaged in the cooh/ 
traflie with Rangoon call at certain seasons. 

North of (b)palpur the sca-hoaid for 2bf) miles is that of Orissa, the 
maritime trade of whieii is cluellv iiiter-provineial and the onlv [lorts 
that need mention are llaiasore. Chandliali and Cuttack. 


Balasore. 

Until the opening up oi tlie couutrv after tin' great famine of IS'bO, 
Balasore. situated on the right liaiik of the Burahalang River and the 
head([uaiters of the district of tiiat name, was the only port of which 
Orissa could boast. It uas frequented at that time by vessels with 
cargoes of rice from Madra.s and with cowries, then largely used for 
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Currency,, from tlie Laccadives and Maldives. Tlie port is of historical 
interest as beiny one of the earliest European settlements in India, 
factories haviny been established here in the 1 7th Century by English. 
Dutch. French. Danish and Portuiruese merchants. The subsequent 
"rowth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot of commerce and the siltina 
up of the river together with the abandoiimeut by Government of its 
raonopnlv of the salt trade and inaiiufacture have all cmitributed to 
the decline of the trade of the port. Out.side coasting trade, its foreign 
trade is now confined to Ceylon, ilanritius and the Maldives. The chief 
items of export are rice, drv fi,sh. provisions and spices, while the 
imports are salt, textile.s. metals, mineral oils and toliaeco. 


Chandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank nf the Baitarani Rivet is now 
usurpin,u' the place occupied by Balasore a.s the eliief port of the 
province. It has a large coastin.u' trade with Calcutta and other 
Indian ports, while its foreiyn trade is mainly with Ceylon, the 
Maldives and Mauritius. The e.xports consi.st mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piece.uoods. kero.sene oil. salt aiid gunny 
baes. There is in addition a coirsiderable pas.seugor traffic with 
Calcutta, which is served by steamers of the India General Navigation 
and Railway Cnm])any and of the River Steam Navigation Company. 
In the statistical rcttirus of maritime trade, Balasore and Ghand- 
bali are treated together. The value of their combined ti'aile in 
1913-11 was S-42S..774 and the mimber of . ■steamers and sailinu vessels 
that cleared in that year was 139 with a tonnage of 31.719. 

Cuttack and False Point. 

Cuttaclc with a iiojmlation of .bd.Odo is. situated 2 .j 3 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a trianule formoil by the Malianadi and Katjuri rivers. 
It is on the main line of railway ruuniuu hetweeii Madras and Calcutta 
and is coiiuceted hy canal with (Iiandbali and False Roint. and for 
Statistical jmrposcs is identified witli the latter. There is a harbour 
and liylithousi' at False I’oiut. the former con.sistiuu of an amdiorace. 
land-locked by islands and sandbaidcs, with two navlyable (dianncL 
inland. The liarboiir is safe and roomy, the channel proiierly buoyed 
and a .soft mud larttom prevents injury to ve.s.sels running agi-ound. 
The poll is open tlironyhont the year and a Port Olheer and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Custom, s are stationed here. 

The trade of False point is chieflv coastwise but a not inconsiderable 
export trade is carried on with Colombo and Mauritius in rice and 
oilseeds. The imports are maitdv salt, cotton yarn and twist. 

In l!d3-14. 2.3 ves.sels with a tonnage of 74.224 entered and (deared, 
while the total value of the trade of the port in that year was £121.2n(i. 
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Calcutta. 


Calcutta, iituatecl in latitude 22” 33' 2s., longitude 38" 21' E. on the 
river Hooghly tvith. a population, including that of Howiah. of about 
1.300.000 is the fireniier city in India and was until 1911. the Imperial 
Capital. The port serves the great jute, tea and coal indiistrie.s. the 
wheat and seeds traffic of Bihar and the Lnited Province.s and 
geiierallv the agricultural areas tapped by the mam lines of the East 
Indian. Bengal Xagpur and Eastern Bengal Railways and by the 
numerous waterwav.s connecting the delta with tlie interior of Bengal 
and Assam. The total volume of the ra:l-boriie traffic of Calcutta 
dining the last pre-war vcar amouutcd to 10.3S9.00O tons of which 
(S.ijO-i.IJi.K.) tons wore inwards and 1.784.000 tons outward, while river 
.-^t-aiuiors a.nd countrv boats brouglit into Calcutta during the same 
vear an addition-al 1.120.000 tons. 

The giowth of the sea-borne trade of the ]iort particularly in the 
ten years veilin'? the outbreak of war had lieen very remarlcable and 
is sliewn in the table below giving the volume and value of merihandise 
imjioited and exported. To this progress a set-back which is reflected 
u the same table was caused by the prolougad on of hostilities as the 
situation of the jiort ]>recluded any military traffic as at Bombay and 
K.naelu from lieing handled to any condderable extent in mitigation 
oi the effeot.s of the .scarcirv of private tonnage and of the restrictions 
iiujiO'od upon cei-tdin idasses of exports and iiipiorts and upon .ship- 
meiit of goods to ])artionlar destinations. 


T.VBLE Xo. Itj. — Totiil rnhin of llu’ h'ntlp t>f CulcuH't in 'p/'icctte Iincl 
(joc'/i'iinifrit inerchandi^e ji'oin lS8i'-SS. 
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Tile gro.ss I'l'gisteied tonnage of ve.ssels ejiterijig t he jiort lia-' increas'd 
ten-fold m the la.^t tiftv years and the number of vessels that entered 
and cleared h-oin the port with eargoes in the foreign trade in the last 
]ire-\v<ir yea.r w.is 999 of 3 077.199 tons liurden. The ]>rinei]ial items 
in till' ex])ort and imfioit trade and the volume of the traffic are shewn 
in till.' following tables. Shijmiejits of eoa! which had in leased from 




7,600 tons in 1882-3 to over a miilion tons in 1906-7 (exclusive of bunker 
coal and Government stores) fell awav thereafter and though there was a 
temporary recovery in 1910 the total for 1913-14 was only 720,000 tons. 
The movenreiits of rice are entirely dependent on the character of the 
season and there are therefore large fluctuations as between different 
years especially on the import side. r.ff.. over 611.000 ions were imported 
in lOll-l-j a.s compared with only lO.OOO tons in 1911-12. 


Table ISu. 17. — (Janatifi/ oj the pruici pnl iteiiis of 'unijod uej e.epuii th‘= 
lr<«Jc of Calciiifa in 191S-14 and 1917-18 

lilVOHTa. 


Quantitv. 

Particulars of the pnncip-rl items of trade. 

C'nit . 

Qu.antitv. 

1917-Ts 



Tons. 


•331,000 

Salt 


2l)2.0On 

403.000 

Iron and Steel ..... 


OO.OOo 

433.000 

Susar ....... 


21.0.000 

400.000 

I'ice ....... 


202.0eii 

l.Sl.OOO 

Railuav riant. GoTornment Stores. RoUinc 




stock ....... 


3.001) 

124.000 

Tinilier ....... 


SO.OOo 

121.000 

Cotton pioceeoods ..... 


.30.000 

70.000 

Molasses ...... 


37.000 

4S.0O0 

Cement ...... 


40.0011 

37.000 

Spices ....... 


32.000 

10.000 

Other metals , . ... 


o.ooo 

12.000 

Oilseeds ...... 


33 .000 


E-VPORT'. 


Qua ntitv. 
1013-U.‘ 

Rarticuiars of the principal items of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantitr . 
1017-ls. 

4.0.‘)G.OOO 

Coal (including bunker coal) 


Tou^. 

901,000 

Oils, 000 

rfuto, raw .... 



271,000 

00.3,000 

flute manufactures . 



714,000 

347,000 

Uice ..... 



74.000 

220.000 

Lm.seed and other oilseeds 



TiO.Ol HI 

1.32.000 

Wheat, bavlev, maize 



7.0()0 

00.000 

Pulses . , . , , 



42.000 

03.000 

Tea ..... 



120.0410 

s:).( HIM 

I’i^ Iron .... 



.70.000 

74.01)0 

MaULiaueso ore 



17S.000 

.3.3,000 

Hide-, and Skins 



m.ooo 

1 LOOM 

Manure .... 



Is. 000 

2S.000 

Raw cotton .... 



s.noo 

13.00U 

S.'iltpctre .... 



lO.OOo 


Tli(‘ affairs of the port :iro a.dmini -tered by a Port Tiii-t foiirnh'd in 
fSTO and ]iossesscs a, ]ire])ouib'ra,tii \2 element 
Administration. eh'cted meriilrers \u\l\ke the l’vu-,ts .it otlmr 

])oits where the nominated rireiubers form tlie majoii’v. Tire Trust is 
composed of a ( 'hairnuin ami \’icc-Cliairnran arrd 1! ( 'ommissioirei s ot 





■whoiu nine are elected and tive appointed by (toverninent. The powers 
and duties of the Comnii.-sioiiers are prescribed by the Calcutta Port 
Act III of liSdO but they are also appointed under section 7 of the Indian 
Port Act to be conservators of the Port of Cabuitta and as such have 
cliiMue of the navigable channels of the river leading to. as well as within 
the limits of. the port projjer. 

The pilot .service is controlled bv (ioverninent but the Conimi.s.siouer.s 
discharge the duties of the Port Approaches de])artnient and Harbour 
blaster’s departnient under the control of a Dejuity Conservator. The 
income derived bv tlie Port Coinmi.ssioners has expanded as follows 
dining the last decade but equilibrium has oidy been maintained during 
the war bv tlie imposition of .'.un-barges. 

Table Xo. Is. — Iimoiif- n inl < n re of //m Part Cnitr/nhs^toners from 



Y«*,n. 


Income. 

E.xiiemhturi'. 




■V 

r 

llioii.lo 



T.sD.lel 

711!!.. S.4 

J'tlO.ll . 



s.7i.‘>.ii7.s 

S.3 4,f»I.s 

I'lll-U’ . 



OI4.70S 

SS,S.II4>S 

nilL'-l;! . 



'40.7.34 

(iso.dii 

i"i:!-u . 



l.oiis,.3i)i! 

l,o4i.(i<i7 

I'.ui-i.ri . 



!iiin.:t.3ii 

1 .o:!.3.'l,s‘l 

I'U.'i.ir, . 



l.oi.g.:!ri4 

fi'i.'i.SOO 

i'llii-lT . 



l.Ois.ggO 

1,012,110 

I'llT-ls. . 



1. 0.3.7 '4.3 

]. (41. '1.30 

i'lls-l'l , 



1.470, .308 

1,000,00'-’ 

Wh-'ii till. 

(‘ommi'sionei, . 

nteied tqjon their duties in 187t» they 

„ . „ , i Took over Ji'om l.overnment 

Extent ot the port. i i ■ 

'Oiae minor woilcs ot impi'ove 

four ietties and 
ueiit of rh" ri\-er 

b.iiik iiii'h ion in d tlie lomidation oft he present inland vessels' wh. lives. 

rile',- al'O h-a'cil iioiu lio\-eim 


ut the hiri'.ind b.iiik- 

Lind'. Togeihcr 

v-ith rlic'i' .!' 

set-' the\' , 1 i-epTi-i 


i.ibiiity lor <1 e.ipitcd 

deht o' hi ! (*40, 

Hi hiding the 

ahie (hi 17 700 ) 

< > 

1 the iiort hloeh' liM 

le over to them. 

111 rile halt ei 

■nf iirv th It hc' e' 

'1 

'sed e.vteli'Ue |iiopeit[es oil hiith 'litc' 

lit the iivei li. 

Ve 1 lei 'll n'- pi ! i ed 1 


and a 1 e now \ e'ti'd ill 

the 1 ’ul't 1 'om 111 1 -- 

■.|iii;e|''. Tile 

limit' III the pn 

t 

whii h oiigin.ii!\- e';tended only ji.'m 

1 'i .' apme to 

hn'ilel! ih'.li'h a 

li 

'taiiee oi .iliout '.1 mih 

W le 1 .'Itendeii 


11 rii IJiidai- ibi'C'' hieh n Pi mih-) bein', ('.hciilta 'll Ollier 

to iu( hide lim jpeirnJiiiiiL d”pht . 11 . that place. Tlie pint inehide-, t h e 
let'ie- '.'.hich .lie .'it.iaii'd inmc’d lateb' 'Oiith o| Ibiv.iali liiidae. tlie 
ihi"\'' ,it iCiddi-i pole which I' |i;,iel ie.ii|-\- 'peal'lll'a a. .'Ilblllb of 
(',,'1 111 ! I .iiid mimb'T o| iiio.iiij|i_i, in the ..t.re.nn wliere the greater 
' e ii 1 mil 111 t he ( ii.i'i iiig 1 1 .1 nil- I' I le.i It. Wit h h\' 'f ea mers discharging into 
■nd lo.idmg din ct from ho. it'. The lef hank of the i i , er from 1 'ossipore 
ro l\idder]iore and the riglit h.iuk from .ffessr' burn X Co.'s Kngineer- 
iig Woihs at. Ifowrah down to the botanical Panleii are ]iraefieal!v 
.'oiil iniioiis whai \-e' for the di'i-h.irge o| ijthind -teamers and count'' v 



boats, and inuiiediately above the Botanical Garden a frontage of .1.000 
feet IS reserved for timber jjonds tvliile fnrther npstreani tliere are a 
number of bunker coal depots leased to different conceiiis with a total 
liver frontage of 2.300 feet and 9 pontoon landing stages. 

The foreign import trade of the port is dealt with at the jetties 
which consist of nine berths with a total river 
Port facilities— frontage of 4.74-1 feet but one of these i.s tem- 

porarily out of commission, and another is 
Used by the coasting trade for landing cargoes ex boat. Three of the 
foreign import berths are provided with doiible-storeved sheds and the 
total areas of all the transit sheds is -179.600 sq. ft. In addition there 
are warehouses at the jetties having a total floor space of 324.1-16 sq. ft. 
where imported goods not immediately required can be .--tored at package 
rates or compartments can be hired at monthly rates of rent. 


The quays are equip])ed with 49 fixed and 13 derricking 35-cwt- 
cranes, with two other derricking cranes of a cajiacity of 1 ton each 
and one fixed crane to lift 5 tons. In addition the heavy lift yard at 
Armenian Ghat is provided with a 30-ton Goliath transporter. 

During 1913-14. 1. 186. 800 tons of goods were lauded at the jetties of 
which 9 per cent, was stored at the jetty warehouses. 67 ])er cent removed 
by carts. 22^ per cent by rail, and the remaining p'U' cent by boat. 

The Kidderpore docks weie commenced in ] 884-81 and the first 
vessel entered in 1892. For a long time thcv 
were used almost exclu^ively for ex})(»its. but 
latterly imports of rice and sugar have been dcnilt with and just jirevious 
to the outbreak of war. when the jetties became congested, a few steamers 
with foreign imports were discharged there. There ate 18 berths for 
general produce and 10 coal berths ; one of which is provided with 
Beckett’s mechanical loading jihuit while belt convevors have recentlv 
been installed at a second berth, but re(|uire altorati'.ms bid'ore thev can 
be used to advantage. To six of the general ju-oduci' berths are att.iched 
rwo-stori'yed tiaiisit .sheds and the total lloor sjiaci' of the eiuliteen 
transit sheds amounts to 812. -199 sq. ft. 


(2) Kidderpore docks. 


rhc total traliic shi]qied ot landed bv the Port (.'ommisvionei'' at tlie 
docks in 19Fi-ll aiiiouiui'd to ovit 1,8.19999 tons but tliere Was .i 
'teaily falling oil during the w.ir .mil in 1918-19 onl\' 2 919 tons 

ivere dea.lt with. 


The (>9 It lock entl.inee to tile docks will take ves.-els of 18' 6" beam 
■ ind 119 leet length 4’lie otlnr entrance. 89 It in width. b\- means of 
which vessels U]i to 9(10 li-i-r iji h’lietli eonld be got ijito Xo. 1 dork, call 
"iilv be Used at .-.lack- water and when the rise of the tide is at least 13 
lei't a.bo\e datimi. and consei|uentlv ])rai tica!i\ the whole traliie ot the 
docks is ]i,tsseil throiieli the other entra.nce. 

Till Me are two giavnig docks msiih' the Ki(lilei]ioi'e dorks foi the 
Use ot ocean-going steamcis. while ii third small graving doidc situated 
between the two entrances m rescrx ed lor the usi' of Pint GommissiojiiM s' 
\ essels. 



Adjacent to the Kidderpore docks are the Kantapukur grain and 
seeds depot with over one million scpiare feet of shed space, where practi- 
cally the tvliole of the rvheat and seed.s export trade i.s concentrated and 
wliere 'forage accommodation is found for imports of sugar from Java. 
On the opposite side of the docks are the hide de^jots and the tea ware- 
house. the former with storage accommodatioji to the extent of one million 
spnaie ieet of space including a covered area of over JfjO.OOO square feet 
and tlie latter with .JOf.OftO square feet of accommodation. The tiew 
Tea warehouse of whicli about one-tliird has been alreadv erected 
will eventuallv give another 283.21'-! square feet of accoiumodatiou. 
Tlip'e 'heds and warehouses are all owned by the Port Commissioners 
but a number of industrial trading oouceriis have rented land from the 
Commissioners in the immediate neighbourhood of the docks ; and there 
are many indications that the importance of the place a.s a trade centre 
will rapidly increase as soon as normal trade conditions are restored. 

Tlie petroleum depot at Piudge Budge is situated on land belonging 
to the Port Commissioners and imder their 
control. Each importing company has a 
separate installation comprising shed accom- 
modation foi the storage of oil in tins and cases on the riverside, factory 
sheds liclund. and a back area for tlie storage of oil in bulk. The total 
storage cajiacity of the depot is in round bgures .jO million gallons. 

Pvecently the Tank Storage Company opened a dejiot for the storage 
of petrol in bulk and two tanks with a combined cajiacity of nearly one 
million gallons have already been erected, with pijie connections enabling 
tank steamers to transfer their loads direct into the installations. 


(4) Port Trust railway. 


The Port Trust Kaihvay runs parallel to the river, behind the jetties 
and transit sheds from Cossipore to the docks, 
it.s function being to connect up tlie docks and 
jetties with the three main railway systems serving Calcutta. Inciden- 
tally also it carries a certain amount of local traffic such as lialcd jute 
from the press-liouses north of the Howrah bridge to the docks. 

'I’lie total length of railway tiack contiolled by the Port Trust Eailway 
including the lines between Howrah and Shalimai' on the right bank ol 
the I'ivcj' is 1 ~> 1 milc.s with 08 engine.' ami I ..'iqo coveicd vs-igons and open 
trucks, lint a iaigc jiojtion of tlie trallii- is rallied in foreign trucks. 

The port being .'cparated from the .'ea b\' SI) miles of dilfirult. river'. 

, hiudrlv skilled riilutaue is necessarv for the 

(5) River approaches. ^ ' , , , ■ , ' r i 1 . 

cnti'V ol vessels tor a total di'tarire of about 

120 miles. The princqial olistacle.' to navigaiiori ari' the bais which 

e.xi't in v.u'ious parts o( tlm river and which can onlv be ci'ossed bv derqr 

draft shi]is at or near liigli wati r. Pori'idcrable im proi emerit of tire 

bar-' in the upjiei' r'eaclies lias been effected in recent viaiis liv dredging. 

and lurtlier mijn'ovcnients extending to the liam in the lower- reaches 

may lie expected witli tire extension of the ]ilant now lieing carrii-d out. 

1’he average draft of vessds has been stendilv irirreasing, and in P.I17-18, 

!!•') v(‘ssels drawing more than 2 <S feet navigated tiie river, the deepest 

draft beine 2!) feet 10 inches. 



Extension scheme- 


A further imjjrovenient in the desj)atch of vessels has recently been 
effected by the lighting of the river between Saugor and Mud Point. 
Formerly night navigation above Saugor was not permitted, but now that 
this restriction has been removed outward bound vessels of deep draft, 
which have been compelled to wait for nearly high water to cross the 
bars in the upper reaches, are able to cross the lower bars and proceed 
to sea on the night flood instead of waiting mitil the following day. 

In December 1913 a Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Bengal to consider the question of the general 
adequacy of the arrangement of the port of 
Calcutta for meeting the rapidly increasing demands of trade. The 
Committee had before them a comprehensive scheme which had already 
been drawn u 2 j by the Port Commissioners which they adopited almost 
in its entirety. The view was taken that only a slight extension of the 
jetties was practicable while the extension of the Kidderpore docks 
was considered to be neither practicable nor economical as it would 
involve the construction of another lock entrance. The future expansion 
of the foreign inijiort trade will therefoie have to be met by the construc- 
tion of new docks and jetties at Garden Peach just below the Kidderjiore 
docks. As the construction of the entrance to the new dock .system would 
involve con.siderable delay, the Committee recommended the immediate 
construction of four riverside berths with large two-storeyed transit sheds 
at Garden Peach above the pro 2 )Osed site for the new entrance so that 
the urgent demand for additional accommodation might be met. The 
work was begun but owing to the impos.sibility of obtaiiiing the necessary 
materials during the war. only one berth and shed have been ronqdetcd 
and the cranes have not yet been obtained. A second shed is nearly 
tinifshed and the four berths with cranes and everything conqdete should 
be brought into coninii.ssion within another two years. The war also 
jireventcd any ])rogre.ss being made with the construction of the new 
dock entrance, but steprs have now been taken to begin thi.s e.s.sentiaJ 
jjortion of the scheme at an early date. As soon as the dock entmnee 
is finished, berths behind can be constructed in the first instance 
to the number of five and more thereafter as the expjausiou of trade 
dictate.s, as the general scheme jjrovides for more than 40 berths. In 
consequence of this extension ii will bo nofo.s.siiiy to construct a new 
railway yard (dock junction) where the dock trains wtll be taken or et 
from or handed over to the Pailways. and a considerable amount of 
I'tclamation woik has alrendv been done with this end in view. I’he 
.scheuH' also jiror ides for the removal by rail of imjiorts landed at the 
new docks to a town deliverv dejidt nearer Calcutta. The cost of the 
first stage of the .scheme including 5 berths rvas roughlv e.stima.ted at 
nearly £;! millions but this amount is likely to be considerably exceeded 
owi.ug to the general increase in prices due to the war. 


Chittagong. 

The jiort of ( luttagong with a ])o])u]ation of 29,000 is situated in 
latitude 22° TP N. and longitude 91° 50' E.. 11 miles from tlie mouth of 
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the Kornafuli River in Eastern Bengal. Though it has been a trading 
centre since the sixteenth century when the Portuguese frequented it. 
it was not until the Assam Bengal Railway was completed in 1895 that 
its claim to be regarded as the natural outlet for the trade of Assam 
and north-eastern Bengal was generally recognised. Jute, the chief 
article of export, was formerly brought down by water to sea-going 
sailing vessels moored in the stream, but the tea trade was iron-existent 
and the import trade very small. 

The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties built by and 
. belonging to the railway, which are fitted vith 

or Jac 1 les. 10-ton and seventeen other cranes. The 

railway has also constructed seven sheds, three for storage purposes. which 
will accommodate 88.-500 chests of tea, 37.400 bales of jute and 170.000 
bags of rice, while the four transit shechs can take 270.000 chests of 
tea, 74.400 bales of jute and 176, (XK) bag.s of rice. Further s])ace is 
available for the construction, when funds are available, of three more 
jetties and a. proportionate number of additional cranes, storage and 
transit sheds. The port has provided fixed moorings for seven cargo 
.'teamers and .swinging buoys for three more. There are also berths 
foj two tank steamers for the oil trade. Chittagong possesses no graving 
or dry docks at present but there are engineering works at which minor 
t'qiairs to shijis may he efi'ected. There are several slii])-building yards 
in wliich during the last two years eight or nine sailing brigs have been 
built. The export trade consists chiefly of jute. tea. rice and paddy. 
Jute arrives generally ready for .shipment by train from C’handpnr after 
being baled there or in Narayaiiganj. while tea is coirveyed from the 
estate to the neare.st station on the Assam Bengal Railway which 
unloads it directly into transit sheds at the jetties. The foreign import 
trade consists chiefly of salt, for which special .storage accommodation to 
the extent of about ‘25.000 tons is jnovided by Coveriiment. railway 
material, tea garden machinery and galvanised sheets. 


Port Trust. 


Before the formation of tlie. existing Port Trust the ufFairs of the port 
were administered by an officer who held the 
combined Hjipointmcut of Port Officer and 
Collector of Cnstonis. In 1879 these ajipoiiitinents wiue s('])aratcd and 
the Port Commissioners Act of 1887 having come into force in April 
18.88, the management of the ])ort changed hands though entire control 
was not made over to the Commi.ssioners until 1st Ay)ril 1889. The 
Commissioners were 9 m number. 6 apjtointed hv the Local Oovernment 
and 3 clecteil by tile same aiitliority in such a wav as it might direct, the 
( V)mmissioner of the Chittagoiig division being ordinarily appointed the 
Chairman in adilitiou to his other duties. The Custom House is in 
charge fif an Assi.stant Collector of the Imyierial Customs Service. 


The value of the trade of the yiort has e.vpanded considerably in recent 
years. In 1890 the foreign trade was valued at 
£1.006,600 and the coasting trade at £1,106,600 ; 
the revenue of the Port Trust being £3.749. The effects of the com- 


Trade oS the port. 



pletion of the Chittagong- Chandpur section of the Assam Bengal Rail- 
w’ay were not immediately operative and the first appreciable advance 
dates from the opening of traffic of the hill section in 1904 bringing tea 
gardens into direct communication with the port. The revenue of the 
Port Trust rose in that year nearly to £8,000 and the value of the total 
trade, import and export, to £2,746.600. Thereafter progress was 
steadv until hampere;! by the outbreak of hostilities, the revenue 
realised by the Trust in 1913-14 being £1-9,700. The principal sources 
of revenue till 1904 were Port dues and mooring fees but in that year 
river dues on goods were introduced at the rate of 2 annas per ten, 
later on increased, to meet war conditions, to 4 annas in April 1915, 
and now standing at Pie. 1 per ton. In 1912-13 the proceeds of a 
special duty on exports of jute* were handed over to the Port Trust whose 
income with these two additional sources of revenue has quadrupled in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In common with all the smaller Indian ports the value of the trade of 
Chittagong and the aggregate tonnage of the 
steamers entering the port declined considerably 
in the last two years of the war, but apart from this the financial position 
of the Chittagong Port Trust is far from .satisfactory as it has no 
reserves or revenue producing expenditure and its income is scarcely 
sulficient to pay ordinary conservancy charges. There is no surplus 
from which the interest and sinking fund payments for a loan to be ex- 
pended on the new works and improvements so urgently required, could 
possibly be found. Since 1914 the deterioration of the river has given 
rise to frequent complaints from ship-owners, traders and the railway 
administration alike, and until the natural disadvantages under which 
the port at present labours have been removed, the future of Chittagong 
is uncertain. A single dredger which is .scarcely large enough for the 
need of the port is constantly at work and though jute and tea are both 
measurement cargo, steamers are liable to be neaped if they leave fully 
loaded exce])t when the tides are favourable. The view is generally 
held that unless a considerable sum of money is expended on improve- 
ments and the river made i)ermanently navigable for the largest class 
of ocean-going steamers, the port though it serves a large and ])ros- 
porous area has no future before it. In 1917 Sir George Buchanan was 
deputed bv the Railway Board to advise them as regards the engineering 
works and improvements nece.s.sary to make the port .suital)lc for accom- 
modating the largest shi])s and the sum of the expenditure that these 
works would involve. His juoposals excluding the cost of thedgcis 
amounts to £2.90,000 and there is in his opinion no engineering diffi<‘.iilty 
in keeping the Ivornafuli River permanently open for navigation bv the 
largest ocean-going steamer. The question of the Assam Bengal Railway 
taking r)ver the port as an integral part of their system is under the 
'•ousideration of the Government of India. 


* III the case o‘ raw jute, two annas per bale of 400 lbs. anil in the case of manufac- 
tured jute, Ig annas jiei ton ot 2,240 lbs. 
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The value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong inprivato 
merchandize in 1917-18 vas as follows. The corresj onding figures for 
1913-14 were £4,161,000 (foreign) and £1,680,600 (coasting). 

Table No 19 . — Value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong 

1917-18. 


Items of trade. 


Foreign trade. Coasting tiade. 



£ 

£ 

Imports . . ■ • 

i71,400 

1,400,600 

Exports . . • • 

1,532,200 

504,700 


Tot.o. . i 1,803,600 

1,905.300 


The number of ve.ssels that entered and cleared the port in tlie foreieii 
trade in 1913-14 vas 017 with an aggregate tonnage of 1.842,490. 

There is at present no railway connecting India proper with Burma, 
but one route rid Chittagong has already been .'purveyed and an alterna- 
tive rid the Hukong valley will be .surveyed in 1919-20. The shortest 
sea route is between Chittagong and Akyab. 


Akyab. 

Akvab, the headquarters of the Arakan Division, and the only 
port on the western seaboard of Burma of any commercial im])ortance, 
boasts five public and thirty-five private wharves. The foinnu are 
fitted uith one 5-ton and ojre .'l-ton crane in addition to two hand 
cranes. It is the headquarters of a Port Officer who i.s m the 

( 'ustoms Collector and the population c.-rcceds .30.000. Tliere is a jetty 
for deep-sea ve.ssels. which can accommodate ships with a draft of 
IS feet but the loading and unloading of cargo is usuallv carried out 
iir the stream. Akyab has no railway communications but the British 
India Steam Navigation Conqiany used before the war to run a weekly 
steamer service fj’om Bangoon to Calcutta and back rid Akyab and 
f Iiittaeong. calling at two minor ]>orts. Kyaukjiyu and Sand()wa\', 
hetween October and A]iril. There is also a launch service owned liv 
the Arakan Flotilla Co., jilying between Akr ab and other Arakan coast 
ports, and a large sea-borne trade is carried on by native craft. T]ie 
jirincijial articles of imjiort are ajiparel, coal, cordage and rojie while 
the onlv export.s of importance are rice and paddy. 

250 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 291,220 cleared the ])ort 
in 1913-14. 
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Bassein. 


Bassein, the headquarters of the Irrawaddy Division, with a popula- 
tion of h7,000 is situated nearly seventy miles from the sea and is import- 
ant onlv as a rice shipping centre. The main branch of the Bassein River 
is navigable by vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large rpiantities 
of rice are loaded during the season by ocean-going steamers. The 
import trade is unimportant. There is direct railway communication 
from Bassein and several river steamer services exist, the most 
important of which is that run by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., with 
Rangoon. There are five public and twenty private wharves for the 
lauding and shi})ping of goods but the port at jireseut lacks warehouses 
and cranes and loading is effected entirely in the stream. The Port 
Officer is also ex-officio the Customs Collector. 

6S steamers with a tonnage of 192.8bO cleared the port in 1913-1-1. 


Rangoon. 


Rangoon, the capital of Burma and the headquarters of the Local 
Government, with a population of about 300,000, is the chief port of the 
province of Burma and in the volume and value of its trade the third 
seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or Rangoon River 
about 24 miles from the sea. The only line directly serving Rangoon 
is the Burma Railway, metre gauge, which connects the capital with 
Bassein, Henzada, Prome. Moulmein. Mandalay and Myitkyina. 

The present facilities of the port include 3 wharves and 4 pontoon 
jetties aggregating 3.980 feet in length with 11 
or ac les. i)erth.s with depths of from 20 to 20 feet below 

low water of spring tides for ocean-going steamers and 21 jetties for 
inland vessels. There are eighteen 3-ton hydraulic cranes and thirteen 
3o-cwt. livdraidic cranes and one OO-ton sheer legs to take heavy lifts 
from steamers. There are 23 swinging and 11 fixed moorings in the 
river for ocean-going steamers, 6 of the latter being reserved for oil 
tankers. The port lacks a dry (h)ck suitable for ocean-going vessels, 
but in every other re.sp(‘ct is well equip])ed with modern conveniences 
for loading and unloading vessels and for the handling and storage of 
cargo. 

In February 1914 an elaborate river training scheme designed and 
executed bv Sir (h'.orge Buchanan was conqileted at the cost of .£92(>,0O0 
an<l tlie chief disability to the port is the Hastings shoal, which compels 
a great number of vessels to go Ixdow it to complete their loading. 

The affairs of the j>ort are administered by a Trust consisting of 
thirteen members, eight of whom are nominated 
Port Trust. Government, four ('lected by the Burma 

' li.imlier of Commerce and one bv the Rangoon d'rades A.ssociation. 



The foilowinu' table shows the income derived by the Port Commissioners 
from 188(1-81 and the expenditure on the port. 


Table Xo. 20. — luconte and expenditure of the Rum/oon Port Triitt. 




Year. 



1 

Income. 

‘‘Expenditure. 

IsSO-Sl . 






£ 

.51.629 

v 

44.379 

1SS.J-S6 . 






42,0.jS 

36,449 

ISlIO-lIl . 






TOj.-jOO 

S6.104 

l.S!l.">-!lli . 






7(),.'324 

64.631 

I'lcn-Ol . 






n.i.OsT 

92.023 

190.5-0(j . 






127.543 

126,45S 

UllO-11 . 






231.099 

230.50s 

I'il3-U . 






34.5.052 

246.,S69 

UlU 1.") . 






302.532 

275.322 

liJl.j-lti . 






302,512 

1^145. tit).") 

I'.iKClT . 





. . 

3nO.S4i; 

259.942 

I'.UT-tS . 






-75, (387 

271.6S0 


The debt of the Commis.sioners for the port of Kamiooii on the .'il.-t 

March 1919 amounted in round h, mires to £1 .990. sou aeainst whicli mav 

be set immenseh' valuable property in land and mateihil. There arc also 

reserve funds excecrlinp £289.000 and a sinkiuu fund exceedinc .£-12)()..13o. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private and 

„ , , (h)vernment merchandize taken at intei vals of 

Trade of the port. n v i o i i i i 

hve years will show how Panuoon has developed 

durina the last .39 vears. 


Table Xo. 21. — Value oj the trade oi tltc port oj Rangoon trotn ISiSO-.'il. 


( 



Year. 

1 Iliipult. 
i 


Tut VI.. 



j 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

ISSO-Sl . 


. ■ 4,120.600 

3,69.5.200 

7.81.7,800 

lS85-Sb 


. ■ 4.02.5.600 

3.964.933 

7.990,533 

1S90.91 . 


. ; .5.S92..5;!:i 

.';,''77.S{)U 

11. 870,399 

1S95.96 . 


. 1 5,7(i.7,4tid 

(j.7.">3.49(» 

12,517,866 

1900-01 


. ; 7,861,066 

11.026.3.33 

is.ss7.:;9!t 



. ' 9,,S91,400 

13.766.933 

2.3.6.58,333 

1910-11 . 


. : I2,ni:!.:!:i3 

1-8, .5.59, 466 

:> 0 ,. 779,790 

1 13 14 . 


. 1 16.61 1,416 

2-i.s79,07.5 

.37,1 :!.40l 

1 14 15 . 


. 1 12,016, 1:12 

1 '.376.S8N 

31.393.32 ' 

1915-16 . 


, ! 12,.54l.noo 

i. 8. 260., 800 

30.801,800 

1 16-17 . 


.1 11. to .6,5-1 

21.2iiO. t.52 

.35,6 I'l. Iii6 

1917-lS . 


. : 12.9,80.13,3 

19,661.200 

32.61 1.333 


The foi'ciyn sca-boine tr.ide westward i.s earned prmcipallv bv ve,..^e!s 
ol rlie llibby. Henderson, and Klleiman s ( 'it\' and Hall lines, while rialtii- 
to tlie Par Past is princijiallv in the hands of the Priti.sh India Steam 
Xavigiition Co., the .Javti I’eiieal Line and thi‘ Xippon Yusen Kai ha. 


* Exclusive ot jiayiMciits to fiiii l. 

Ttj 




The British India Steam Navigation Co. also enjoy the bulk of the coasting 
trade and the Irravaddy Flotilla Co. operating from Rangoon has almost 
a monopoly of the very considerable river- borne traffic. The head- 
quarters of the raihvay and of all other large businesses in Burma are 
in Rangoon, and about 90 per cent, of the foreign trade of the province 
passes through the port. Of the coasting trade, about S<i per cent, of 
the trade with other provinces and about 4o jjer cent, of the inter-portal 
provincial trades goes through Rairgoon. There is a large C'hinese trading 
population in the torvn and considerable trading is dorre with the Far 
East. The priircipal imports from foreign countries are cotton manrr- 
facturcs, iircluding twist and yarn, metals, jirovisions and oilman s 
stores, silk, srrgar, salt, machinery and niillwork. hardware, etc. 
Rang'ooir's chief exports to foreign countries are rice, gram aird prrlse. 
paraffin wax, hides arrd skins, pig lead, cotton, wood and timber, rice 
bran, rubber, wolfram ore. mineral oils, tobacco and cutch. 

Iir 1913-11 (V2G vessels entered and cleared from the port with cargoes 
in the foreign trade with an aggregate tonnage of 1,913. 523. 


Moulmein. 

Moulnrein. near the mouth of the Salween River, is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the headquarters of a Port Offii er who is also 
the Customs Collector. It contains several saw mills and was oirce 
the centre of a flourishing ship-building industry, of which there has 
been a partial revival in the last two years. In pre-war times, the 
British India Steam Navigation Company used to run steamers three 
times a week between Rangoon and Moulmein and fortnightly along 
the Tenasserim coast, and the steamers of the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Company also called here. The railway from Rangoon has captured 
much of the sea-borne trade ; its terminus being at Martaban, on the 
0 ])posite bank of the Salween and connected with Moulmein hy a 
steamer ferry service. There arc also launch services from IMordmein 
u]) the Salween. Ataraii and Cyaing rivers. There are sixteen jiublic 
and forty ])rivate wharves for the landing and shi]iping of goods, 
but no cranes, and stcameis use their own winches ami donkey 
engines to lift cargo. Loading is usually done in the stream off i\lu]iun. 
about three miles below IMoulmein towji. 'I’he ]irinci])al inqmrts into 
IMoulmein are u]>i)arel, coal, coir manufactures and cordage and ro}ie. 
while the, chief exjiorts are, rice, rice bran, teak and jungle wood, lac, 
hides, iislimaws ami cigais. The ])o])ulation exceeds 58.000. 

203 stcamci's with a tonnage of 32:!. 2)77 cleared fiom the ]Hut in 
1913-11. 

Tavoy. 

Tavoy. which is situated about ;!5 miles from tin; mouth of the 
Tavoy River, has lately come into prominence owing to the development, 



particularlv during the war, of the wolfram and tin mining industries. 
The population now exceeds 135, OUU. In addition to one public wharf 
there are twelve private wharves for the landing and shipping of 
goods. The Custom House i.s in charue of the Deputy Commissioner 
who is ej-'-n/ficio the Customs Collector. A weekly steamer service is 
maintained by the British India Steam Xagivation Company as far 
as the mouth of the Tavoy River which is unnavigable for ocean-going 
steamers, whence a launch conveys passengers and cargo to the town. 
There is also a fortnightly steamer service between Tavoy and 
Moulmein. A large proportion of the trade is with the Straits 
Settlements. Siam and the Far East. The chief imports into Tavoy 
aie apparel, dynamite, carriages and carts, machinery, .sheets and 
plates, provisions and oilman’s stores. 

Until recently the ])rinci])al export was rice, but the increased 
demand for labour in the wolfram mines has caused the cultivator to 
desert his fields in order to adopt the more lucrative profession of mining. 
Wolfram and tin ore are the most important exports. Other expmrts 
are rubber, fishmaws and shark fins. 

233 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 175,833 cleared from the 
port in 1913-1-1. 


Mergui. 

Mergui is the centre of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing industry. 
The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has increased 
from less than 1.000 acres in 1909 to 21,000 in 1918, on one-third of 
which tapping has begun. The port jjossesses two public and four 
private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods. The Deputy 
Commi.ssioner, who i.s in charge of the Custom House is ej'-officio the 
Cu.stoms Collector. The Briti.sh India .8team Navigation Company’s 
steamers normally run weekly from Kanuoon atid there is a fortnightly 
sei'vice from Mouhnein. Trade with Penang is carried on by a Chinese 
steamer which runs irregularly, while native ciaft carry on a trade 
with I'ictoria Point close to tin* frontier fd .Siam and the 3Ialay States 
and other Tena.s.serim jiorts. E.xporters for the most juirt nse their 
own jetties. 

The import trade is not of much imjfortance. The jirincijial exports 
are mbher, tin, wolfram and pearl.s. Tlie total number of .steamers 
that cleared the jjort in 1913-11 ageregated 2n(j with a tonnaee of 1 f 


Tonnage clearances with cargoes. 

The following table sliows the tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels 
that cleared with eargoe.s from Jlritish Indian ])Orts distinguishing Briti.sh 
and British Indian from foi'<‘ign ships during the pre-war (|nin(juenniiim 
and in subsequent years. 



Table No. 22. — Tunnaije of sleainers and sailimj cessels that cleared with 
canjoes from British puUs from 1909-10 to 1918-19. 



Average of 

1 


1 

i 


Katimnalitv of the 
vessels. 

o 5’ears 
1909-10 to 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 1 

1918-19 


1913-U. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British ships, in- i 

0,009,000 

4,930,000 , 

1 

l.sO 1,000 

3,875.000 

3,531, OUO 

eluding British : 
Indian. ! 






Foreign ships 

1,T:J8,000 

1 

892,000 

1,OS9,000 

1.500,000 

1,. 552,000 

Total . j 

7,S07,000 

5,822,000 

5,890,000 

5,197,000 

5,083,000 


The nationahty of the vessels that cleared during the same periods 
is shewn separately in the next table. More frequent arrivals of Japanese 
and Dutch steamers have filled the gap caused by the disappearance of 
Germany and Austria, but have only partially made good the great fall 
in the number of British vessels calling at Indian ports. The vessels 
flying the flag of the Chinese Republic are nearly all sailing ships engaged 
in trade with Burma ports. 


Table No. 23. — iSattonalitii of rc.fsels cleared icith caraocs from 1909-10 

to 1918-19. 



Pre-war 

1915-10 

; 1910-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Nationality. 

average No. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


ul %esse!s. 

vessels. 

1 vessels. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

lintish"^ 

2.593 

2.73-1 

! 2,754 

2,432 

2,103 

(hTinan 

225 





Austro-Hungarian 

119 





Japanesje 

ti2 

1.37 

193 

241 

30S 

XoiArVegian . 

53 

,8 : 

129 

97 ‘ 

08 

Hutch 

39 

.59 

1(10 

1(17 

71 

Italian 

39 

42 

41 

94 

44 

French 

28 

3 

1 

24 

20 

Kuhsian 

i;: 

20 

18 

s 

23 

Hreck 

5 

13 

15 

.57 

23 

Swedish 

-1 

1.5 

27 

21 

17 

American 


ti 

8 

8 

25 

ClniicM' 


.» 

7 

49 

7(1 

Other nationalities 

9 


- 

35 

27 

Total 

3.18(1 

::,i 2 o 

.3,205 

3,173 

2.799 


* Inchidinc! > 

teanier-i n'gi 

tore 1 in Briti^'h 

1 ndia. 



T'.l 



Principal trade centres. 


India's foreign trade is to a great extent centred in the five principal 
ports but though the population is cliieflv rural, there are a considerable 
number of towns in the interior which deserve mention either as distri- 
buting or industrial centres. Calcutta is of iniportance from the latter 
point of view as the centre of the jute niantifacturins industry, all the 
jute mills in Bengal being .situated within it- boundaries or within a few 
miles of them on the banks of the Hooghly. There are several flour 
and rice mills, a large iiuinber of oil mills, iron foundries, tanneries, 
etc., and the great Tata Iron and Steel Work> at .Tamshedpur are situated 
only about l.jO miles away. Though an examination of the .share register 
of the jute mills and other company-owned trading concerns in Calcutta 
would probably disclo-'C a preponderance of Indian holder.^, control 
with but few exceptions is in the hands of Briti'h firms acting as niaiiagiiig 
agents. The outstanding industrial teatures of Bombay are its cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, over 8<> in number. a)id it is at the same time 
the chief distributing centre in western Bidia for very large imports 
of cotton manufactures. A preponderating share of the trade of Bombay 
is in Indian hands and the majority of the mills are under Indian manage- 
ment. TIadras inchistrially is of no great importance, though it j)ossesses 
the two mo.st up-to-date cotton textile mills in India, It is not a terminal 
port and therefore, so long as tonnage is scarce, it is liable to sutl'er from 
infi'equencv of steamers calliiig. The chief industry (}f Eangoon is rice 
milliiig. but there is also a large export trade in timber and oil and the 
coinmereial iin[>(Utaiice of the city is develojiiiig rapidly. Though 
European ca[)ital ajid control predominate, there is a considerable 
Indian and (.liinese chinent partici{)ating iji the trade of Rangoon. 
In Karachi the wheat trade is largely fijianced by Europi'an firms, though 
Parsecs, if to a much smaller extent tluui at Bombay, liaee important 
coinnrercial iiiterests. 


t)f the trade coiitres in the interior, undoubtedly that with the greatest 
Cawnpore ixitentialities is t'awnpore in the ITilted Pro- 

vi)iees with a jiojiulation of nearlv TOU.OOd, 
which, industrially and coiipiiercially. is ol great and growing im]iortance. 
It IS an important rail win' ] unci ion and u - .-it lutl ion about t-Td nules from 
Bombav and God from ('alcntta has inade it a eon veiiient distributin” 


centre for the imports of .Manche,-ti r jiieeegood,-. liaidvare and maelidiery 
from lioth these ports, wTiile its lactoiies jiroduee \ erv large (piantitii'S 
of leather goods, woollens eotfoii te.xtile.s and tents. 'ITie citv also lioasts 
Hour mills, iron foundries, hristle I’ai torics and cheiiiieal works and there 
are a nunilier ot flourishing minor industiies. 


JJelhi. with a |)opulation of ahout a (piaiter ol a million, is now rlc 
Pgjjjj eajjital ol the Indian Pinpii'e. It is the jnnei loji 

for nine railv.ay lines and an ini) ortant clearing 
housr for the Punjab and the western distiicts of the I'nited PiaAinees 
particularly in eotton, silk and uoollen piecegood'. There are cotton 
s[iinning and v'ea\ ing mills a biscuit faitorv. and se\eial Hour mills 



Amritsar. 


Bangalore. 


It noted also for its art industries, such as ivory carving, jewellery, 
lace work, silver.'-miths’ work, pottery and gold and silver embroidery. 

Ahmedabad; with a population of 220.000, is next to Bombay the 
most innrortant industrial centre in that Presi- 

Ahmedabad. 

Amritsar, about 30 iles east of Lahore, with a population of l-j2.0OO; 
, is also of considerable importance commerciallv. 

Apart from its entrepot trade in piccegoods a 
laige bttsine.ss in skins and hides is done here and its carpet industry is 
well known. 

Agra, with a population of l.y.a.OOO. is. of course, chiefly famous for 
the architectural monuments of the Moghuls 
though its manufactures of carpets and 
embroideries and stone work are considerable. It is also a collecting 
centre for better qualities of hides. 

Bangalore in the Mysore btate has a population of 29<>.t)(i(i, It is 
Bangalore miles by rail from Madras. Its chief manu- 

factures are carpets, cotton textiles and woollen 
goods and leather. The Civil and ililitary Station which adjoins the 
city is an assigned tract under the administration of the Briti.sh 
I’esident. 

Lahore, with a population of 22b. OOO. is the capital of the Punjab 
Lahore though of small imp'ortanco indu.strially 

apart from the large worksliojis of the North 
IV(‘steru Railway, it is the chief trading centre for the agricultural 
produce of the province. 

Benares, situated on the Langes about IflO miles north-west of 
Benares ( alcutta. is the holy city of the Hindus. Com- 

mercially it is chiefly of interc.st on account of 
the very considerable .silk weaving industry established there. 

Lucknow, with a [lojmlatioii of 2bU.tioo. shares with Allahabad the 
Lucknow claim to be the cold weather cajiital of the CTiited 

Provinces. Its industries arc of small moment 
but conunercially it is of IntcreM as a distributing and collecting c('ntre 
hu the rich agricultuial produce of Oudli. 

Nagpur, on tlie liiit> between Caleutta and Bouiljay. at the junction of 
„ the Lreat Indian Peninsula ami Benu.d Nauiiur 

Railways, is the ea^'ital ol the ( entral Pro\ inees. 
Its eonimereial importanei' is due to its jirospenms weaving mills, cotton 


Lahore. 


Benares. 


Lucknow. 


1 


Mirzapur. 


Madura. 


Mirzapur,. iji the United Provuiees (population 32.000). boasts a con- 
siderable bras.s industry for the manufacture 
of domestic utensils, but it is mainly important 
sommcrcially on account of its .shellac and carpet factories. 

Madura. cUth a population of 135. OOt), is the centre of considerable 
.'ilk and cotton tveaving and dyeing industry 
and is the second town of importance in the 

-Madras Presidency. 

tiwalior. the capital of the Gwalior .State, contains a number of State 
_ owned factories and is the centre of an important 

stcjiie quarrying and carvmg industry. 

Dacca, with a population of lOS.iRM), is the mo-t important city in 
Dacca Eastern Beuual. in the heart of the jute growing 

districts. Its muslins were formerly famous in 
Europe and there are still a number of handloonis working in the district. 

Mandalay, the chief city of Upper Burma, with a population of 
Mandalay 138.iMMi is located about 4b0 miles north of 

Raiieoon on the Irrawaddy river. In the days 
of the Burma kings it thrived, but now its trade is declining, though the 
silk manufacturing industry is still of some importance. 

Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, with a population of over 10b. 00b, 
Srinagar situated on the Jhelum Eiver. It is famous 

for its embroiderie.s and carved wood Avork, 
and the largest silk filature in India. 

■Sholapur and Amraoti are the centres respectively of the cotton 
industries of the Bombay Deccan and Berar. 
and other large citie.s not separately noted are : 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Kizam's Dominions with a ])opulatic)n of 
over halt a million, the centre of a (•onsi<leral)le cotton trade. Allahabad 
(pojjiilatioji. 171. obo). Jai])ur (population 137. Odd) in the Native State 
of the -anip name, the chief commercial city in Kaijuitana and famous 
for its artistic pottery aTid Ijras.'ware. Baroda. the cajiital of the Gaek'Avar s 
territory about 21-5 miles north-east ot BonihaA-. and (Mysore Avith a 
population of 71.ddd, 


Other cities. 



PART VI 


THE FINANCING OF TRADE 


The bulk of India's external trade is financed by branches of the 
large British, Colonial and foreign exchange 
Exchange Banks. Tanks. The principal Exchange Banks tran- 
sacting birsiness in India are (1) The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Karachi and Tavoy ; (2) the National Bank of India 
with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore. Chittagong. Mandalay, Tuticorin 
and Aden : (3) the Mercantile Bank of India with branches in Calcutta, 
Howrah. Bombay, Madras. Rangoon. Karachi and Delhi ; (I) the Eastern 
Bank with branches in r'alcutta and Bombay and also in Baghdad, 
the head offices of these four banks being in London ; (5) the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation with its head office at Hong Kong, 
and branches in Bombay and Calcutta : (6) the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
with its head office at Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta. Bombay 
and Rangoon and (7) the International Banking Corporation of New 
York with branches in Calcutta and Bombay. 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawn on Indian importers of foreign merchandise 
will ordinarily come for collection on maturity, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by the head office or other 
branch of the bank which has purchased the bills fronr him or with which 
he has arranged a credit : and both in this way and in supplying local 
knowledge of the reliability and sta)uling of jmrehasing fiians. the In- 
dian branches |jlay a |iart of considerable importance in the import 
trade of the country. But it is with the export trade that their opera- 
tions are chiefly concerned, and the methods which they adopt for financ- 
ing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or severe scarcity the balance 

„ , . , , of trade is ordinarilv. and often verv largelv. 

Balance o£ trade. . , c r r ' ^ r 

in lavour ot India : that is to .say, the value 

of exjiorted produce and merchanili.se apju'eciably exceeds the value of 

imported goods, and con.se(|Uently the proceeds of im|)ort bills received 

by the Indian bramdies of the Exchange Banks for collection are in 

most vears, even wlnm supplemented by the considerable deposits that 

they obtain, insufficient to jirovide funds for the purchase of all the 

exporters' bills oll'ered to them. Normally the gap is filled by the banks 

in one of three ways. They can place themselves in funds by jnirchas- 

ing the f^eerctary of State's council bills and telegraphic transfers ; by 

importing sovereigns ; or by importing gold and silver bullion. 



In order to meet the heavy obligations of the Government of India in 
En.Ldand (amoiintiii" to about £22 millions 
ounci b s. annuallv before the war), the Secretary of 

State for India sells for sterlinu rupee hills of exchange fusuallv called 
council hills) and telegraphic transfers payable by the treasuries in 
India. Tenders for a .stated amount of the.se bills are invited weekly, 
and are received each Wednesday at the Bank of Enuland. Allotments 
are made, u]) to the amount put up to tender but subject generally 
to a minimum ]uice, to the highest bidders, and in normal times, and 
at present, tenders mav Ije submitted by any person. But during the 
war council hills and teleerajihic tran.-'fers were only sold to the British 
Exchange Banks, and to a few other recognised banks and hims ; and 
even in noimal times the greater part of the weekly amounts o.h'ered 
is uenerallv taken by them. 

Occasionally council bills and transfers are procurable on other days 
than l\’ednosdav, beimj; then termed intermediate bills and transfers, 
or ‘ Specials and duriue the war deferred telegraphic transfers, pay- 
able in India .sixteen days after purchase in London,, were issued to 
counteract the uncertainty of the mails. These ’ Ueferreds ' are still 
obtainable. 

'^ince sovereian.s are at present leeal tender in Imlia at the rate of 

, „ . one pound equivalent to Bs. J.j. and .since the 

Import ot sovereigns. .. crri i 

Oovernment of India have also enaaced to 

aive lupec' at tlieir trea.-auies in exchange for sovereiuns at this rate. 

It is clear that the import of .sovereigns atfords Exchana'c Banks an 

alternative method to the purcha.se of council lulls, whereby to transfer 

to India the [iroceeds on maturity of the exporters' hill.s whieh they 

have purchased. It will also he ohservi'd that the existence in normal 

time.s of this alternative method of remittance limits the price which will 

be offered for thi.‘ .Secretary cif State’s council bills and transfers. 

since obviouslv no remitter will olTer a hiuher jiriee for councils than 

tlie cost of lavinu down soverci'^ns in India. Durinu' the war, however. 

the import ot cold coin into India e.x'cept on Boveniment account was 

prohibited, and tlie piui-tical diHiculty of obtaining sovereiuns still 

ojierates as a clieek on this method of remittance. 

The third plan open to the Excliamie Bauls, the import of yold aiel 

_ .silver bullion, is in i(‘alit\' more an oirlinarv 

Import of bullion. ■ i .i 

l•omm«■^(•lal than an exchange, transaction. 

From time immemoi’ial there ha.s bci n in India a keen demand for the 

precious metals for domestic juirjioses. |e\veller\’ aial the like, and the 

import of bullion to tm-et this demand nortnallv operates in exactlv tin' 

same wav as the import of other m<‘reliandi.se to reduce a favourable 

trade balance; only, when the exehanue lianks are the importers, the 

pioeeeds of the sale of the, bullion in the bazaars become immediately 

available to finance exporters' {mrehases of produce. IJuriiu; tlie war 

thi' imjiort of both y old ami silver ('.xcept on (.lovi'rnmeiit account was 

prohibited, so that this metliod of settling the trade balance ceased to 

lie available, and fioth eolil and .silver have still, at the time of [luhlica- 

tirm, to be sold on import to Government at ]iriccs notified from time to 



time. It seems imlikely ho-\vever, that it will be possible to deprive 
India for anv prolonged period of a free market in the precious metals, 
and with the "radual removal of the war-time restrictions, import of, 
at any rate, yold bullion may be expected to take a prominent place 
amony the methods of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries 
to India. 

Exporters' bills purchased by the Exchange Banks instead of being 
held till maturitv are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
and the banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their resources. 
Indian bills, both import and export, are usually drawn at three months’ 
siylit, but bills of four months' usance are not uncommon, and occasion- 
allv six months' bills are taken. 

The upcountry branches of the Exchauye Banks also engage in the 
„ . local trade of the places in which thev are 

situate : but their number is not large, and 
for the most part the finance of the internal trade of the country is 
in the hands of the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
of a certain number of joint stock banks, and of the large class of in- 
digenous bankers variou.sly known in different parts of the country as 
■shroffs, ntnhiijrms. chiitir-K. etc. At the head of this system stand the 
Prcsidcncv Banks. 


By the Act reaulatiug their working the Presidency Banks are pro- 
hibited from engaging in external exchange operations ; but the balances 
of Ciovernmeut in the presidencv towns are deposited with them ; they 
frequently hold the unemployed cash of the local banks, including the 
Exchange Banks ; they make advances to them, when necessary, on Go- 
vernment or other securities ; and in times of stress they come to their 
relief if they are in difficulties. There is thus a tendency for the Presi- 
dency Banks to occupy the role of the ' Bankers Bank.' a tendencv 
which will perhaiis be acnderated if, as is ex[»ected, the three banks 
shortly amalgamate. 

The amalgamation, if it eventuates, is expected to lead to the open- 
ing bv the Presidency Banks of a large number of new branches, wliich 
will share with the existing branches of these Banks and with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banks, such as the Alliance Bank 
of Simla or the Allahabad Bank in the development of internal trade. 
Hut the banking facilities of the country at large are at [)resent so inade- 
( plate, that there is room for a large growth in the operations of joint 
stock bank's without any umlue curtailment of the s|)hcre of the in- 
digenous bankm- ; and it is the latter who, with the assistance of the 
Presidency Banks, is. and will probably continue to be. responsible for 
a great portion of the internal trade of India. 

This trade is financ(>d by the Presidency Banks in two wavs, either 
Hundis directly by advances against merchandise 

hypothecated to them, or indirectly through 
shrofjs whose hiiiuhs or internal bills of cxciiange they purchase. In 
the latter operation the Presidiuicy Bank is at the centre of a web at 
whose extreme cii’cumfereuce may be found the local dealer in grain. 
Probably the actual shrof) from whom a bill is bought will be a man 
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well known to the Bank in a presidency towii or one of the larger cities ; 
but he will only have come to the bank for accommodation when he has 
exhausted his available funds in purchasinii or discounting the bills of 
smaller shroffs upcountry, and this process will be repeated possibly 
more than once, until the villaue purchaser of nrain from a cultivator, 
the original drawer of the bill, is reached. In the instance taken the bill 
would be a produce bill, but for approved customers the Presidency 
Banks often discount pure finance bills, known as ' hand ’ bills. 

The discount or hiivih rate chained by the Presidency Banks .ae- 
nerally rises and falls approximately to the same extent and at the same 
time as the bank rate. 


Clearing houses. 


The principal clearin.i;' houses in India are those situated at the 
pre.sidency towns of falciitta, Bombay, and 
Madras, and at Karachi. The Presidency Banks, 
the Exchange Banks and most of the Enulish banking agency firms 
and the better known local joint stock banks at these jilaces constitute 
the membership of these clearing houses, but no bank as of right is 
entitled to be a member unless approved by the rest. The Bank of 
Bengal at Calcutta, the Bunk of Madias at .Madras and the Bank of 
Bombay at Bombay and Karachi performs in each case the functions of 
settling bank at the centres named. 

The following table shows the total amount of cheques cleared an- 
nuallv at the four clearing houses. 


T.-tBLK Xo. 24. — -Tohil innomit of choijurs chared iiDintnll;/ at clearing 
houses froDi. IIXM onwards, w thonsands of '[juands. 



Year. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karao'ii. 

Tot cl. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1!)07 



149,o:13 

84,300 

10.320 

3, .733 

247,780 

I'OS 



141,873 

83,900 

11.093 

4,287 

241,773 

IcO!) 



131.S40 

' .7,833 

12,980 

4,080 

247,339 

1910 



148,2.73 

111.013 

14.113 

.7.033 

278,412 

1911 



171,7.73 

117,300 

13.880 

5,080 ^ 

308,08.7 

191J 



. ' 192,207 

13.8, .873 

7.080 

7 727 ' 

340,187 

I'll:; 



22'),.8S7 

14.7,933 

1.7,000 

s’. 120 ! 

390,740 

1914 



. 1 1.80. .873 

117,97.1 

14.180 

8.707 

327,793 

191.7 



. 1 21.7.100 

109,740 

12,780 

9.013 

340,44.7 

1910 



. ' 320.113 

100,340 

li..o:i3 

10.‘i2o 

.507,100 

1917 



314.020 

224,300 

17.793 

13,. 720 

.708,099 
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PAET VII 


IMPORT TRADE 

The outstanding feature of India’s foreign trade from the earnest 

^ ^ times has been her absorption of the precious 

Features of foreign trade. , , m ■ i A i i i 

metals. Ihe commercial trend has always 

tieen towards the West but from the days of the Roman Empire 
until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 
the sea route round the Cape exchanges were mainlv confined, owing 
to the difficulties of land transport, to articles of high value and compa- 
ratively small bulk, such as costly muslins, silks, ivorv and precious 
stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the opening of 
the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanently changed and 
the greater part of India s international exchanges are now concerned 
with raw materials of considerable bulk and comparatively low value. 
During the last sixty years the e.xcess of exports over imports has been 
persistent and increasing. During the first four jieriods for which hgiires 
are given in the table below, the exce.ss was eciui valent to 10 per cent 
and in the twenty years ending 1013-M this exce.ss had risen to 27 per 
cent. It is possible, however, that the statistics somewhat exaggerate 
the difference, as the export figures are based on the declarations ot 
merchants at the different Custom Houses and there is no such 
automatic check on overvaluations as the ordinary tariff provides in the 
case of imports where returns of ipiantities and values are based on 
bills of entry, the value being the wholesale value at the place of import 
less trade discount, and Customs dutv, if anv. leviable. 


Table No. 2-5. — Arer<i(je iratlc oj hulia in qninqnrnnial periods from 

is-jd-d'). 


Imports. Exports. 



Value in £ 

\’cilue in £ 

to lSoS-o!J . 


i7,g:s:!.:i;i:! 

1 S.jIt-OO to . 

L>7.:{7:i,:!:i:i 

l\s.780.0(MI 

Is(i4ai.'i to isiis-c!) . 

r.g.sso.oiio 

:ts.44( >.oi lO 

to ISTtio t . 



ls74.7.')to IS7S-7'.) . 

.".g.ua.iiiiii 

42.(ts0.ti(U) 

lS7a-SO to ISS.'i-St . 

4l.Ji:!.:!:iN 

.7:1.1 (ih.inio 

ISS4-.S.7 to ISNS-S'.I . 


(ill.lMi.I.HIi 

to Is'lS-'.lt . 


7L>.44(l.lii,(i 

ISH4-lir. to . 

.V.),0 10.000 

7.7.97:i.:i:i:i 

ls!i!)-litoo to laoii ot 


111.(14 .7 .b 

1'MI4-<I,', to . 

1 04.000.000 

4t;.so;j.;;4:.' 

laoii-iii to 4 . 

l:5-..7S0.0()0 

177.(i:i:i,:i;!:i 

014-1.7 to 1!»1S-1!I *, 

l'Jl\OShO»0 

1.71, Cl II null 

* K\< lusivc o 

st.iti'tics ot Tuasinv tor ItUT-lS and I'.US 

I'l. 
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In the first century A.D. in lehmi for her exports of spices, precious 
stones and cotton fabrics of the finest texture, 
Histor^y^e^^ import India received corals, copper, tin and lead as 

well as the precious metals and until the seven- 
teenth century these items predominated in the import list. The early 
history of the East India Company is a struggle against bitter opposi- 
tion. based on the fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the 
market for the latter's woollen manufactures, and to silence this opposi- 
tion as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods in 
excess of the Indian demand and to sell them at a loss. Entil the spinning 
ienny was invented no European looms could compete with those of 
Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods from India was banned 
by one Act as inimical to the English wool trade and later by another as 
threatening the infant Manchester weaving industry. The Home 
Government looked to the East India Company to supply saltpetre for 
its gunpowder and hemp for its sliippiiig, but the Indian silk industry 
had considerable ups and downs. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century exports of bullion from England to India aggregated 27 millions, 
while the value of goods exported to India was only 9 millions. A 
great change was effected by the battle of Plassey when the Company 
acajuired control of the revenues of Bengal. Between 176(1 and 1809 
the total exports of bullion amounted to £14 J million only while the value 
of merchandise shipped to India increased to £48| million. The first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the 
■character of the trade between India and England. Henceforward 
India began to receive those very commodities as imports which had 
hitherto bulked so largely in her ex])ort trade, nz., cotton manufactures 
and .sugar. The Lancashire cotton indu.stry liad so developed that by 
the middle of the century im[)orts of cotton piecegoods represented about 
half ihe total imports of foreign merchandise into India. In 1869-70 
of a total of £2].946,G(iO cotton manufactures acccnmted for £10,846,660, 
almost all from the Lnited Kingdom. Tlie next mo.st important single 
item was the head whicli includes wines, beer and spirits which amounted 
to more than £1,000,000, fidlowed by copper for domestic utensils 
£f)(i6.()(;o, iron anil .steel £876.d3(i and salt £.'‘)00,000. Sugar had then 
scarcely begun to take its curiously jirominent jilace among the imports 
into the greatest sugar ju-oduciiig country in tlie world but in the next 
half centurv, the value of airivals of sugar iiicieased fiom £476,660 to 
£.7.000,000 annually. Other classes of imports which have incieased in 
volume and importance in recent years have been mineral oil (kerosene) 
which has superseded to a great extent vegetable illuminants even in 
remote bazaars vipcountry. matches, and jirovisions and oilmanstores, 
while the arrivals of spices have almost reached double the 1 vel of India’s 
exports (d the same commodities. Gntil progress was suspended 
temjiorarilv by the war. the most satisl'actorv features of recent years 
have Iteen the increasing volume of imports of iron and steel and 
machinery and railway material, while aluminium and enamelled ware 
have reduced the prominent position which copper formerly held. 



Table No. 26. — The principal articles of importation into India from 
1913-14 to 1918-19 anil their calues. 


Namp 01 tho 
.rticl*-. 


1914-15. 

1915-10 

1910-3 7. 

1917-18. 

lOIS-lO. 



£ 

V 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lotton nuiniiiLir- 
turfs — 

i4.m 510 

32, <>6:, 535 

25 bjO.jGj 

■j'j.j7b,407 

37 S01.7U 


(ir-.y picCL-gnud-r . 

IG.UOO. 515 

14,102.302 

12,057,40.8 

11.240,501 

12 288 207 

15.720,454 

(. ulourL-d ])iHce- 
^cods. 

ll.M07,G^d 

0,975,00 3 

5 . 704,497 


10.70 ;.."3u 


lute JT' ' e- 

^oods . 

0,521.204 

7.239.125 

7.122.499 

8 520.012 

9 409.8^4 

8. t j-jjO'l < 

Iwj^t and yarn . 

2.770.103 

2.50>7.S01 

2.4 51 doO 

2 t.99. ;n ! 

2 81. ; 451 

5,910,899 

Other sorts 

3.025.045 

1.091.044 

1.514.59 1 

2 842.070 

2.410. ;i'7 

2.090.251 

Iron and r^teel 

10.071. 02S 

G.512.040 

0.128.2."0 

5.920,4«»9 

5.171 997 

8. 209 . 019 

'^us:ar . 

0.071.251 

7.014.990 

ll.o:.".5'll 

lO. 3o0 2Jo 

10.213 17 

10.4oy.oi'4 

JRailway material 

0,0.?o.794 

0.721.719 

2.812.348 

1.045.718 

1 ;o 890 

005. 0*59 

Machinery and Mill 
■tvork. 

5.172,200, 

4.o20.9'm; 

3.184.935 

3. •132. 272 

2 948.842 

3. ‘3 15.597 

Mineral oil . 

2. 74:3. 704 

2.9 3^^.027 

2.070,490 

2,959.541 

2.427.128 

2.408.790 

Hardware 

2,032.0>?0 

1.70C..iifl7 

1 .5."7.402 

2.072.479 

1.810 !14 

2.1 38,80 7 

Woollen manufac- 
tures. 

2,jli8,l(W 

1.250.491 

019,078 

1.313.571 

]. .'.I!,,l 111 

1.440.492 

Mlk manufactures. 

2,U(j7,j5J 

1,292.591 

1.8 30.402 

1 ."'.>4,0 In 

1.902.139 

2.472.074 

J-’rovisions and 

Oilman&torcb. 

l,0.49,0hT 

1.404.."o7 

1.4o>.482 

1.. "72.751 

1 L-'J 477 

1.292.074 

lopptr (excluding; 
or* ). 

1,. 37.3,^52 

941. .45 

35". 820 

jo9,44." 

429.504 

457.5 38 

'dd'? and GIa>s- 
warc. 


043.449 

To'.».o3 > 

1 0(.»n.»,ji 

1 083 059 

"30.711 

Jn-truments and 
Aj-i'aratu-*. 

1,214.014 

"90.718 

702 

1 H37..5"9 

1,149 i'5’, 

1,44.5.331 

•Spice'S 

1.154.,>75 

1.115.709 

1,24.".055 

1 290.0 17 

1 dOT 578 

1.0o0.l32 

Aiijjar.l 

1.140,002 

715,752 

925.901 


804.09" 

1.22 1.171 

Hah- rda>h- ry and 
Millin' ry. 

3,00,0.551 

57H.19 3 

04.".9.5(» 

""9, "77 

58 2 .5t; 

710.577 

I'.in-r and P-i-t-'- 
i-oard. 

1,05" 454 

-.7-) -’'K 

9oI,r.o2 

I,-.-. ; 'I'll 

1 540 

I.-'l !,77'l 

Motor car- and 

->e|.... 

1,022 042 

0"2,"0a» 

"02 277 

l,429.3."4 

}"i 004 

259.201 

JJ\ - me .ind I'aiiiiiiie 
-nh-tanc s. 

042. 0 13 

477.745 

:ol ]99 

,.■.4.^17 

040 (-(.3 

1 o-.n.->51 

''I'irit»> . . 1 

"52.070 

757.422 

794 "5" 

1 024. 2"0 

1 151 ('27 

1.495.902 

'■dk ( r.iw ) 

" ;o. ’,(10 

755,1.07 

719.5 i2 

7 :2-094 

774 ;£7 

»iO ;.57.5 

Tue- .ind 31- 'll- 

i.ilH 

7."0,4oo 

»'"4,7]o 

"19 »; 15 

929 155 

-3111 


! rnit- ami Vt e* t- 
ahh's. 

7-,l 

7<'.l.f'i-J 

," 2 *; 949 

779 4;i 

♦ i",' "49 

"41. ;04 

I’rt ( i-nis -ton-'s and 
I’-arl*- iin-' t 

714,(iO,! 

1 9‘.,05»'. 

!I7,o;i 

tlI,7I'J 

444.018 


1 'arri» -1 o\'t 

102,570', 3* 1 

75,591 ,357 

70,571 5"! 

79,590, 153 

77,515. S' 7 

8t'i 1 ;9,i.O" 
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Table Xo. 26 . — The principal nrti les of importation into India from 
Idlo-H to 1918-10 and their values — concld. 


X.iUlf (il t1il‘ 
artndo. 


lyl4-13 


ll.tlml7. 

i017-ls. 

1018-10. 

jji.tatflir iuiward 

t 

1' :2,57*‘. lol 

75,5'dl.^57 1 

70 . 57 I. 5 -I 

7P,5’*‘‘.T53 , 

77,515.0117 

V 

( D.il. ( iiktj' ami Jr U'-l 


Aj ; -Ji i ' 

J.-il 

1"2 ‘»h.7 , 

4M.74?? 

150.0'.3 

riiuMiii'.: arv'-i Eii'-'i- 
11 ' ' riau lu.itiTial' 

7' >7 ld'» 

1.47 --r.o 

7ii>.»»0'.‘ 

0 10.7 7 ■> 

7 . 74.077 

543. 5S_- 

Aiiiliti: ami Aliza- 
rim d\ 1 - 

i> ‘ 

1 1 ^ M 

111 

4 .7 v77 

(■'72.1151) 

142.70(> 

< li Hill ah 

i.7<^ ‘.'ll. 

t.kd Ibl 

'v‘72 42o 

1 271 1-22 

1 ?17 1)04 

1 661 711* 

Mafcid' 

V.: ,.w 

77. ;.247 

04(1 

771 11' 

1 7t,.7.7^.7 

l.oy^ : 

Sdlr . 

'.'4 4 ‘.J 

40 ; A»>o 

1 2*»4.(t'.4 

1 2:0 77.7 

1.407,Vf I 

1 5.)4.nis 

Painf' aii'l Pdiiit' r ^ 
II. It' nai 

-.4^ * 

'.11 • o'.J 

Ml 11*’. 

1 

7t.7 74t> j 

1.44 >‘74 

S45 4r.> 

Idli.l' in . 

V)1 '.J : 

4'il 7'7 

14 ;4 1 

.''14 21.7 : 

1 1 ! 1 12 1 

1 430.7 ;o 

M.ap . 

5"'1.4 " 


50-1 'i>' 

67;,1P2 

757.704 

067.421 

'J im >' r 

4>7.j:: 

474. 147 , 

4.M 4;S 

001, «4U 

753,354 

tJl.Sls 

( X'lUi- 
iis'rsi'o .’ti 1 

4'... 

•4u 

;:s 0 .-. 

.711, HI, 1 1 

4*2'' 700 

466.447 

I'.'T Al'‘ ami 

Pmt' I . 



.>i2 01 

; 1 ^ ipo 

d4') 151 

401, 1J7 

Jllllil'iT 

\'>i 1.'.; 

-»7' 

On « 4 111 

(..7'J 1 

771 '*00 

.’?2'*,174 

'l.aclb't- . 

:p' 4 1'. 

_;'»7 :n^ 

M" *.4> 

.-.su.ssr 

(.'2'' 7(, 1 

OuG.T 30 

fb Iriiii 

li-l a :7 

J 701 

.(i‘t (i5». 

.l(j‘(JiP'J 

7 jO o>l 

55 » .545' 

ilnr-t'- 

^ 17 ■* ;4 


.'■'M. p.ij 

4-'(..y20 

.'.77 4^2 

.) J.') o-p 

( 'util rv 


as 

7i VH 

101,270 

107 110 

127.osi> 

1 .rain Pill-' 1 fi . 

i~i. '.1.0 

Ill r-M 

7 42 (.7 4 

121 7>I. 

71 7J^ 

740.'* 30 

< r<i\s 

1^1 

104 44H 

04 7 17 

147.7111 

274 1''7 

ti0'2.5(>'- 

( , 1 ' ’ ia_'' - iui i ‘ art- 

1- Ii 0 


'4 2 .-j 

.1 4 O'-*? 

4'! 000 

71,007 

f.r.ui'i r'lfnl 


1)1 9V2,.,44 

s7,'Kmi,«> J9 

9 ),7.70 S43 

10 u ,28 '..tut 

11 -2, 689. 4*2^ 


Thouiih till' iimutf of flip bazaar fpiids to maintain tlip 

inarkcts of partirnlar rhi'isps of brands and 
Cotton manutactures. . ,• i ■ i t 

l;oo(K ttiPi'p IS littlP cvidelicp in ttip n'Pord.s of 

trado of jindfi'PiifP for and auain't the Boods of any particular country. 
The traditional custom.'^ ot the ureatcr portion of the tndian population 
contend to .stereotvpe the demand for particular cla.s.scs ol cotton 
manufactures v. liicli .idmit ol little variation. The unbleaidie l f/Z/on// 
and sun wiiii'h are v.oiu bv so manv million.s are tlie .staple ailicles ol 
import horn .Mancliester .\)i impiovement has been ri'corded in re'-cnt 
xeai's in the import.s ot utiire and coloured uooils. This impro\-enicnt 
which per.sisfeij until the clo.siiiu months of the war si'enied to point 
to a .slow Imt dehmte change m the public taste, bur was probabh’ 
more ciirrccth' a.'cribable to tin' more e!lecti\e c((mpct'tiou in Hombay 
mills in the |irodiicfiou of uiev uooils ol (pialities su[ierior to the T 



cloths and domestics in which they fornierlv specialised. The local 
character of the factors alfectiny the situation is emphasized by the fact 
that Calcutta, the port which serves Bengal, Bihar and the eastern half of 
the United ProUnces and Central Provinces, as well as participating in 
the rationing of the bii; upcountry entrepots of Delhi and Cawnpore 
continued to import a preponderating quantity of unbleached goods 
throughout, and in 1918-19 the general decline registered in the total 
volume of imports of cotton manufactures into India was less marked 
in the case of grey than of white and coloured goods owing to the large 
arrivals of unbleached longeloth and shirtings from Japan. In this 
connection it is significant that the share of the United Kingdom in the 
import of grey goods fell from 98-8 per cent in 191.T-14 to G4 per cent in 
1918-19 while that of .Japan rose from '1 per cent to over 3-5 per cent. 
Xo less than tlG per cent of the total import.-^ of cotton manufactures 
into Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods in a year when her total 
imports of cotton manufactures represented one half of the imports 
for all India and in 1918-19 the percentage was b9, while Bombav's 
share of total imjiorts in the latter year was about 38 per cent including 
twist anti yarn. Madras, like Bengtd. confitiues to e.vhibit a marked 
]ireference for the unbleached article l)ut the figures for Kartichi in lJd8-19 
are -58 per cent for white, 29 per cent for coloured and Id per cent only 
lor grey. The Bangoou market is .'Ut ijiiicris. The Burman pi'efers 
to vsvar a lower garment of coloured silk luir for work-a-day use he is 
ctjutt'ut with a ctitton substitute which custom demands should be 
coloured and the prtqiortitin of coloured pieceguodsin the total volume 
rd imports was oO per cent in 1913-14. ol white which is re(|uired by the 
•■migrant Indian [lopulatiou. 2-'> per cent and of grey In per cent. The 
iorresjjonding percentage.^ for 1918-19 were -Jn per cent. 3n per cent and 
8 per cent respectively. The marked <lecline particularly during the 
la>t three years of the war in the volume of piecegoods imported is 
a-cribed to iiidu-strial conditions m the L’nited Kingdom, shiiqiiug 
difliculties and high freight, s which (‘iiabled Indian manufacturers to 
undersell Lancashire in many lines where importers had hitherto lieen 
unchallenged. 

In 1.S97-98 tie’ total imports of ^ugar wtue 212,000 tons of which 
ju-'t over half was shewn as beet sugar. 
ITie counteiv ailmg duties imposed in 1899 
Old euhaiiccil in 1902, to pievent the ruin of the cane sugar industry 
ii\- the bountv-fed beet sugar, did not restrii-t the volume of imjiorts, 
lor as the supjily of beet sugar declined its place was taken bv cane. 
■Mauritius, whiidi alreadv sujijilied more than anv other individual 
country, nearly doubled its shijimeuts bv lOoiS-Of, while m the same 
penod .lava made a very remarkable advance, iiicreasiug its sujiplies 
Iroiii 7,000 tons to -50,000 tons. .lava continued its jirogress during 
the ne.xt ten vears. and in 1JI13-14 sent .583.000 tons out of total 
imports of Mid. 000 tons ; Mauritius contributing 138,000 tons onlv and, 
although the countervailing duties had meanwhile jiractically becon c 
a dead letter owing to the adherence of moist countries to the Brussels 
Convention, the imjiorts of beet .sugar from all sources onlv amounted 
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to 75,(1(10 tons. In Sind, sugar was by far the most important item 
after cotton manufactures while in Bombay and Bengal it contended 
with iron and steel for second place : in Madras and Burma on the 
other hand, sugar imports were not .so prominent. 

Bengal with its jute milts and its collieries and Bombay with its cotton 
^ mills divide between them the bulk of the 

ron, s ee an mac mery. q£ [jqjj steel and machinery and 

millwork which when war broke our had assumed a position only second 
to that held by cotton manufactures in India’s import trade, and when 
its effects are no longer felt, the.se imports may be expected to bulk 
even more largely in the table. The author of the ‘ Review of the Trade 
of India for IftoS-dl ’ in mentioning that the importations of iron and 
steel in that year totalled 450.155 tons remarked that this was an advance 
of nearly 8.7 per cent on the figures for 1898-99. which he described as 
a ■ year of normal trade.' In the face of this remark, it is interesting 
to note that ten years later in 1913-14 the total had risen to 1.015.512 tons. 
More than a r|uarter of this consisted of galvanized sheets, the popularitv 
of which in building, especially for r<jofing sheds and warehouses is 
^dsible to anyone who travels in India. It may reasonably be .supposed 
that the iron and .steel trade will soon return to the pre-war level, the 
heavy decline during the war being due to the partial ces.sation of supplies 
from the T’nited Kingdom and the total disajipearance of those from 
tlerinanv. Similar causes led to a great reduction in imports of 
machinery and mill-work, which in 1913-14 had a value twice as high as 
that recorded in 19((3-(i4. itself, judged, by previous standards, a very 
good year. In the same way imports of railway materials advanced 
from i'il millions sterling in 19(».3-((4. which year eclipsed all previou.s 
records, to more than £G millions in 1913-14 e.xclusive of imports on 
State Railway account which accounted for another 2-i millions. 

Silk goods are .so generally used by the Burmese of both se.xes for 
personal adornment that the imports of that 
commodity are to some extent an index of the 
material prosperity of that province. Bombay is. however, by far the 
mo.st important Indian market for imported silk manufactures, of which 
Bengal, Sind and Madras take little. The chief item which shews Madras 
in a place much higher than its genera! position is that of spices, prin- 
cipally betel-nuts. 

Regarding private trade as a whole, its division between provinces 
(includitig trea,sure with merchandise) in 1913-14 
was as follows : — Bombay 43 per cent, Bengal 
35 per cent, the balance falling in nearly equal shares to the other three 
maritime provinces. But Bombay’s figures iuclude practically the 
whole of the imports of treasure, and if the figures of private merchandise 
alone are taken, the apportionment should be as follows : — Bengal 39 
jter cent, Bombay 34 per cent, Madras, .Sind and Burma 9 per cent each. 
Bengal was the chief importer of salt, and Burma next, the other maritime 
provinces relying [jractically entirely on indigenous .supplies. A striking 
feature of the trade of Burma is the relatively large quantity of provisions 
and silk manufactures which it imports. The fact that that province 
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Silk and spices. 


Provincial distribution. 



Effects of the war. 


took more than half the total Indian imports of milk and butter may be 
attributable to the national aversion from keeping milch cows, but as an 
importer of biscuits and canned and bottled provisions, as well as of 
other luxuries such as domestic hardware, Burma takes a position quite 
out of proportion to its population, which can only be ascribed to a higher 
standard of living and to a greater freedom from oriental conservatism. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions of any permanent value from the 
changes which have occurred since the outbreak 
of war, the comparisons being vitiated to a 
great extent by the unparalleled rise in prices. The general decline in 
the volume of imports of cotton piecegoods has already been commented 
on, as has the falling off in supplies of iron and steel. A considerable 
advance in imports of chemicals may be explained as due to the develop- 
ment of internal industries which require these articles for their processes ; 
matches registered an advance in quantity and value but not in quality ; 
while the improvement in tobacco figures is largely due to the increasing 
consumption of cigarettes by the civil population, as well as to larger 
demands for the troops in India and the adjoining theatres of war. 

Perhaps the most interesting effect of the war on India's imjjort 
trade is the redistribution of the business 
between various countries ])artici{)ating in it. 
This is illustrated progressively in the following table. 


Origin of imports. 


Table Xo. 27. — General distribution of import trade showing the percentages 
borne by the principal countries in the imports of merchandise into 
India in the six years ending 1918-19. 


Naint* of 

country. 





1010-17. 

1U17-1S. 


I'nitetl Kuiinlom 



C4 1 

ttT 4 

30 4 

0 ^ 7 

510 

45’5 

Gf'rrnany 




2 4 


03* 

■007* 


JaNa . 



.vs 

5 *4 

10 2 

^ 0 

7-7 

t .-6 

Japan 

- 


'1 

3 3 

3 7 

8 0 

12 1 


I'nitf’d of America . 


2-0 

3 5 

0 0 

7 u 

7 s 

?•-. 

lATa'iuni , 



2 :: 

2 

v> 

■02 

■001 

0.'3 

AU'trui-Hunii.iry 



2 J 


■004* 

01* 

-04* 


I'trait' >ettl*Tnpnt'« 



l-‘.i 

21 

2 0 

20 

3 4 


1 ranee . 



1 

1.2 

1 3 

1 4 

1-0 

11 

-Maiintm- 



1*4 

1-2 

1 r. 

'G 


1-3 

Ttaly 


. 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

. i 3 

1 7 

1 1 


( luUA 



•'.» 

1 

p 

1 ^ 

M 

1^3 

1 4 

Hollainl , 



JS 

•0 

! -0 

7 

■4 

•1 

Australia 




■t) 

•5 

.7 

•3 

l-o 

Uon^koni: 




' 

0 

7 

0 

1 * 1 > 

Persia 



•4 

* j 

1 '3 

3 

.7 

•li 

Ceylon 



•4 

■6 

i 

•s 

1 G 

1-7 

PvU■^■5la 



■ 0:5 

nr. 

-o»> 


OS 

■003 


• Pnze vessoU condemuetl. 
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The country of import for the purpose of the above table is the country 
from which the goods have come whether by land and sea or sea only, 
without interruption of transit save in the course of transhipment or 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before the war. the margin by which the United Kingdom had 
dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual reduction. 
In IS-j.S-.od the United Kingdom .sent nearly 76 per cent of the whole 
miports, foreign as well as coastingu into Bengal. China coming next 
ivith per cent and ' New Holland ' (Australia) with 4 per cent, while 
France with per cent was practically the only European competitor, 
shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being very small, from Hamburg 
negligible, and from Rotterdam non-existent. C'oming to more recent 
times, the United Kingdom in 1003-04 supplied 64-9 per cent of the foreign 
imports. Belgium coming next with 3-0 p'er cent, and (iermany with 3-4 
per cent ; while Rus.sia’s percentage was 2-9. that of Au.stria-Hungary 
2'6. of France 1-9. and of the United (States and -Japan l-o each. Teji 
vears later in 1913-14. as the above table shews, the United Kingdom 
•still retained its position almost unchanged, Belgium's shai’p had fallen 
to 2-3 per cent ancl Rus.sia’s became negligible, while Cci’inair.-'s jiercentage 
had grown to 6-9 and the United States and .Tajmu had i,i-ogre.«sed jtari 
jtfissii to 2-6 per cent each. The increase in the trade with Rermany was 
attributed partlv to the special technical skill which that country develop- 
ed in ceitain line-< and partly to the displacement of expen.sive British 
gciods by chca[)er substitutes more readilv ab.sorbed in the bazaar. The 
latter advantage passed after the outbreak of war to .japan and the great 
ijenetit t'.hich that country was able to .secure from war conditions is 
amply illustrated in the above table. As for the United Kingdom 
the steady decline in its .superiority arose directly or indirectly from war 
conditions, the d.iiuinution in the volume of some exports from that 
country being due to the Home Government's control and of others to 
the restrictive elfcct of high jn-ices. .Jajian and the United States of 
America owe their advances principallv to the fact that Indian importers 
Ilf iron and steel and other hardware were jicrforce comjielleil to turn to 
one or other of the-se countries to replace the supplie.s which they could 
no longer obtain from England. Othej- heads under which imjiorts 
from .Japan shew a great advance on )ire-war figures are glass and 
glassvare, cotton piecegoo<l,s v.ith paper and jiaste-board, while large 
fpiantities of dyestuil's came in from the f'nited States. J t v ill be interest- 
ing to .see how far the favourable position in which tlie.se t\io countries 
now find themselves w ill be maintained after the ratification of jieace. 



PAET VIII 


EXPORT TRADE 


Nature of export trade. 


A brief survey of the earlv history of Indian trade haviny been 
made elsewhere, and detailed references to the 
ease of particular exports being subjoined, [vide 
p. 103 ef i^eq) it is only necessary to sav in general terms that with the 
growth of mechanical aids to mannfacture in Europe, India has since the 
becinning of the nineteenth century come to be regarded like Argentina 
chiefly as a producer of primaries. In a year of seasonal prosperity 
India is able to grow whear and rice in excess of the needs even of her 
vast population, and her shipments of food grains with those of raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins and oil seeds constitute one-half of 
her total exports. The [uincipal exceptions to this classification are jute 
manufactures which during t!ie war have taken an increasingly pro- 
minent ])lace in the table and East India ' kip^ ‘ (partially tanned hides) 
(Jenerally speaking the tendency of the last five years has been in the 
direction of larger e.xpoits of manufactured or partially manufactured 


goods, though it is not vet sufficiently strong to make anv great im- 
pression upon the general >tatistics. and it remains to be seen how far, 
as trade returns grailmdh' to its normal channels, this encouraging 
feature will persist. In the following table the values of the princijial 
articles of Indian mercliamlise exported from India are shewn in order 
of relative importance in EM-j-l 1 ami for snbsecjuont years. 


Fable Xo. i 18 . — A.cpo/t.s o/ pnin iptil (iiIk Jca <>f luduin /nochcutilise nnd 
I III ir riih/rs lUlo-14 to HJlS-19. 
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10I»M7 
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£ 

V 

‘7 
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Jii '..'ic '-2'» 


10 

1(1 .''■*''.7 111 

4.^o2.r.:)'j 

8. 

I’iti' llMllUI.H 1 111' - 

1 Un-lu-llli'_' f\\l-T 

• 1 n-l \ ,trri 1 . 


17. dl l.llii 

2:>. :is 0 14 

i7,7-<i.r.E 


lnl.4 >0 
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Kaw ciiTton 

j: I. 

JA Uh.C.U 

10 OlO J4T 

'24.0t>7,r»0(‘. 

•1<.U^.272 

2o.('.')').7o0 
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(iiirln-iiiiL: twi-t 
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V (i7'» ‘»7i: 
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I».o'i'> OS 4 

IVUi 
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TV"!!, 17) 
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Table No. 28. — Exports of 'principal articles of Indian merchandise and 
their values from 1913-11 to 1918-19 — contd. 


Articles. 



1914-15 

1915-16 

1910-17 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

i. 


£ 

HrcjUirhr forward 

. 

74,^1, 115 

5 {,4''*..225 

5'', 7711,17'' 

71. .-i 2.4'2 

70,1' 2,517 

7 597, 443 

Gnin, Pulse and Flour . 

S0,O94.J7ri 

19. 366.0 

19 3Sn.79i 

■23.49-2.136 

3o,77.3.lSl 

26,710.384 

Pvice not in the husk 

. 

17,509.5S2 

11.139.122 

10 192.587 

12.020.084 

13.773 789 

15.310.023 

Wheat and wheat 

9,5i>u,630 

6 15.5.866 

6.37.;.9l8* 

G.007, 608* 

13.674.700* 

5.045.oa.3’ 

flour. 

Barley 


1,04],79') 

174, .54S 

1.16.8.0U.3 

3 509.015 

2.093,.512 

1.845.110 

PuL-e 


711.000 

676.143 

972.159 

1,730 969 

2.4 38.570 

446.745 

Mill^^ts {t'ltC'ir 

and 

570.104 

743.441 

28.-'. 102 

201.217 

120,300 

50.182 

hi in). 

Gram 


415.104 

1.56.195 

224..50O 

275.405 

2..-;28 532 

2,233.414 

.Maize 


U !»C0 

S.lOl 

14 3 !2 

103 083 

031.489 

11(4.452 

Oat- 


3.:yn 

5.580 

24.548 

8.240 

0 , 5 7 .5 

5.409 



ir,iiH •lyi 

9.76%-J71 

6 71^.101 

11.102.763 

o.i'^i.rGZ 

7.47S.90. 

r.m-oed 


4.457.91)8 

;3.5o2 411 

1.982.7.82 

4.8 !0. 051 

1 785. 107 

4,301.402 

Groundnut 


:j.254.:'40 

1.515.608 

1.668 957 

1.699.701 

1.238 247 

249.091 

Rape 


2..>5l 711 

l.o.s ;.719 

9 3.8.576 

l.l,'.7.44S 

58-'. 378 

908.811 

s-.-anium . 


1.790..?41 

711.S.S.5 

164.170 

1.091.1,59 

230.064 

47.070 

Cotton 


1.410.74J 

1.004.524 

445 0T7 

20 3.940 

9.08" 

11,810 

i i-t ii 


l.Mi '.JA'.) 

T7J.2. 1 

2,1 '5 

4.3 •.') 

1,177.4 36 

1.5 )4,22- 

f opra 


1,0 

821.023 

581.8.50 

oo<>. ;90 

140.216 

13,990 

Mowra 


.■>0>.<*14 

50.674 

24. 327 

20.480 

o 

15 

i’oppy 


hl»).5sO 

Oo.iiln 

t-2.ol2 

6 1.140 

2.8.194 

50.3 30 

Mu-^tard 


70.724 

411.4(H) 

55.77.8 

119.174 

41.1.35 

48,817 

tX.u . 


55.002 

:36.442 

2 s 6011 

28.377 

70.444 

14.509 

Xiaer 


42.926 

22.154 

4s2t 

15.74 3 

50 

492 

fonan'ler . 


.»0,i)99 

40.-32r 

70.953 

6', 541 

80,011 

65.347 

Cummin 


:Jt),405 

26,G.8-3 

C0.74C 

90 404 

67,025 

50,40" 

Ajwan 


2.9S:i 

2.7 16 

4 871 

4-304 

2.765 

2.102 

Tea 


, y,9H.;.;72 

10.3.52.229 

14 ';2.).715 

11.180.649 

11.781,746 

11.8.50 404 

Hid'M and >kuH 

and 

10,61'^, 7 j7 

S,3SL77o 


16.006,217 

9,310,791 

12,691,319 

afh T 






Hid'*-;, raw 



3..500,69 3 

4,52 : .-...111 

4,994.075 

2,057,092 

1,742,730 

,, tanned 


1.0.')S."»75 

1, 606 649 

2.041.582 

2.995,501* 

3,269,595* 

4,744,979* 

Skin^, raw . 


2.26)),244 

1.60.5.58 3 

1.905.184 

4 010.898 

3.295.321 

4,4(81,107 

.. tanned 


1.7.'.S.'yn 

1,552.269 

1 699.177 

3,309. 1 17 

904.390 

1,701,428 

Opium . 


2 . 2 so.o:ll 

1.175.6.39 

980.12 3 

l.';t(7.6S0 

1 ,6()5,156 

2,086,049 

Wool -- 








Raw wool . 


1,669.646 

1.579.3 39 

2.527 29.8 

2,569,027 

2.716.506 

3.594,992 

Wool manufactures 


167,:J49 

113.164 

160.447 

200.008 

107,050 

117,032 

Carried ovr 


146, 701, 08-' 

94,22 >,7’^'< 

112.17e,uiu 

1 37.760,052 

137,199,010 

1-1S,1 ;i,()72 


• Including; exports oa Government acconnt 
t For d . t.iils undor <»rtn l>- on T i 
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Table No. 28 . — Exfort of 'principal articles of Indian merchandise and 
their values from 1913-14 to 1918-19 — coutd. 


Articles. 

; 1913-14 

1914-17. 

1915-lt. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191 '-19 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

JJroight loiward 

'l4b,7nl,f-5^ 

04,226.7.^" jll2,i:G,910 ' 

1 iT.Ti.aij 52 

137,199.01(1 

138.131.n:i 

iyletcli^ and Ores 

’ 1J62,994 

1,064743 

1.437.179 

2.i;A.S54 

1,961.843 

2,104.140 

Manganese ore 

803.7GJ 

502.019 

553.900 

830.171 

571.121 

501.533 

Tungsten ore 



"fSo i ,439 

700,314 

724.409 

751.049 

Iron or Steel (in- 
cluding iron ore) 

300.97U 

190,243 

264,811 

511.088 

21G G4c. 

97,700 

Lead 

59.309 

115.210 

239.028 

3G4.S95 

049,510 

287.122 

Zinc, all sort" 

; 31,79G 

23,069 

3,765 

15,930 

10 

27il 

Chromite . 

9.205 

12,404 

4,922 

10.473 

32, ( 1 1 

52.04h 

Lac .... 

1,310.535 

1.070,496 

1,145,054 

1,808.779 

2,518.533 

1.965.C40 

Cutlee .... 

1.024,402 

1.102.515 

657,955 

< 17,837 

6(j2.0Si5 

“95.850 

•Oilcakes 

920,249 

709,219 

727,501 

002.684 

472.940 

5t.2 941 

Wooil and Timber . 

rii.oos 

62S,719 

532.394 

471.501 

274.5 S 5 

473.617 

limber 

57 1.G3G 

d,5ol 

420,860 

224,877 

215.99^ 

423.390 

sandalwood 

12S.62H 

35,918 

103.796 

130,351 

52 -347 

1U.520 

Dying and Tanning «ub- 
^t.^llce'•. 

693.J26- 

1,07SJ137 

2.0S6.S96 

2,020.033 

1. 453.918 

1,306.508 

ilyrobalan 

' 37U,U-26 

D5U.450 

470.157 

4 18. '95 

31 5. ’3<J3 

328.930 

Indigo 

141,938 

599-601 

1,385,795 

1.408.37.J 

1.018.766 

832 340 

Turmeric . 

87,450 

43.504 

53.220 

100,970 

94.351 

111.804 

cutch and Gambier 

G2,1G2 

09.844 

161,333 

70,904 

44.751 

77.189 

Divi'divi (from 

Madras). 

' 3.2.SS 

3.028 

2,893 

2,712 

455 

1.859 

Hemp, raw . 

682,319 

602.889 

683.533 

1,074.124 

529.GU2 

07S.C41 

OiL— , 







•Vfsetable, non-essen- 
tial. 

Coconut 

3Sj,633 

1 

155,073 

466,006 

246.209 

5jo.003 

261,479 

714.43S 

288.673 

1,020,430 

405,832 

l.S68,Ly^ 

970,957 

Castor 

92.504 

83.550 

129.301 

174,355 

255,337 

298,102 

Rape and Mustard 

48.624 

49.594 

51,017 

66.030 

59,415 

51,5 ;2 

Groundnut 

30.013 

22.907 

33,943 

108,022 

127,195 

M,7-;h 

S?esamum . 

28.699 

25.402 

17.400 

28.005 

33 (146 

19,557 

Linseed • 

17.493 

27.869 

47,274 

32.830 

127,582 

431,018 

Mineral oil 

142.7.32 

170.117 

132,86.3 

167.923 

126, 55G 

230.092 

K'-'ential oil . 

! 113,992 

07,006 

73,190 

127.604 

220,679 

282,809 ■ 

Lemon grass oil 

67,955 

37,914 

30,102 

32.044 

25 944 

22, 

Animal oil 

1L70S 

8,1SS 

1.512 

479 

5,504 

15.761 

Fish oil (trom west coast 
of Madras). 

\ 14.030 

1 

1 

7.952 

1,503 

425 

1.272 

6,577 

Carried over 

153,.'*05,158 

101,(109,412 

120,082,484 

147,7li8,3:'.2 

146,123,153 

14<,24'',(>1 ; 


• For liotailis ol' ttm trade see article^ under re.^pective seed8. 
t Not '•oparately recorded previously 
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Table Xo. 28 . — Exports of principal nrticles of Indian merchandise and 
their values from 19l3-ld to 1918-19 — concld. 



1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

h.i -12 It fur\\.ird 

153,'‘95.45S ] 

I01,t 09.412 120.0i2,4i4 147,76-, 332 

140,123.153 147.246.613 


029.570 

< , < &5 

295, < 77 

.374.984 

315,884 

410,210 

.... 

609,404 

618,615 

€19,242 

720,204 

728,017 

728,272 


2^9 94 j 

300.241 i 

30S..347 

411, &49 

345,564 

408,889 


1 54 220 

173 510 , 

1-0.549 

159. .550 

175,710 
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The general distribution of exports according to the countries parti- 
cipating is illustrated in the table subjoined. 
Distribution by eoun- 1913-14 37 per cent of the exports went 

to the United Kingdom and British Pos.ses- 
sions and 63 per cent to foreign countries, in marked contrast to the 
direction of the import trade. The latter, again, is largely derived from 
Europe while a feature of the distribution of exports has indeed always 
been the number of countries participating in it. Not more than 
5.J per cent is sent to European countries and the greater part of the 
remainder is destined for Asiatic ports, while the continents of America. 
Africa and Australia receive about 1'2. 3 and 2 per cent respectively. 


Table No. 29. — General distribution of the e.rport trade shewing the shares 
borne by the principal countries of destination in the exports of nier- 
chundise from India in the six years ending 191S-19. 
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share of India's (‘\])(ii't tr.ule as. owing to haucashin' jiiecegoods and 
iron and steel, she has done loi manv ye.ir-' in the im]ioit trade. 
Beimanv was at the oittbieak of war the piiiiei|:al reeijiient ot tin 
raw' hides shijiped frotu ( 'aleut ta anil ol liee Irom llurma. France tooh 
tile bulk of the South Indian grouitdmU crop and .lapail iiuiidi ol the 
cotton. Th(' resttlts ol the war have beim mtich as might have 
been expected. Eneniv contitrtes have ot cout^e disapjieared and tin 



tendency has naturally been for the Allies to benefit elsewhere at the 
expense of neutrals. Increasing quantities of hides have yone to the 
United Kincdoni and Italy and iniineiise (juantities of jute manufac- 
tures also to the former destination, and if E"ypt figures laruely in the 
statistics it is onlv as a most convenient entrepot while war lasted, for 
the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and Palestine. 

In this connection it may be of interest to review in somewhat more 
detail the course of Indian trade during the 
Course during years. In September 1913 there had 

been a severe banking and commercial crisis 
in northern and western India. The monsoon was irregular, there being 
Hoods in Bengal and a shortage of sea.sonal rainfall in the United 
Provinces which affected the sugar crop in particular. Simultaneously 
the piecegoods market became seriously overstocked, the demand from 
upcountry being affected by famine conditions and the impaired credit 
and capacity for trading caused by the numerous bank failures. In 
the first four months of the following year, trade scarcely had time 
to recover from the set-back, particularly in the case of exchanges with 
the United Kingdom, but as the monsoon promised to be a good 
one an improvement was confidently looked for when the war broke 
out. 


It is ditticult to summarise briefly the effect brought about by the 


The outbreak of war. 


outbreak of hostilities on the trade of India, 
but an attempt may be made to indicate the 


main features. At first the cessation of commercial relations with Central 


European powers, who had been for some time and particularly in the 
twelve months preceding the outbreak of war increasingly good markets 
for India's raw material, caused considerable dislocation. Exporters 
of raw cotton from Bombay and of raw jute from Calcutta lo.st in Germany 
one of their best customers. The prices of both these staple commodities 
fell and among articles of secondary importance which yet affect the eco- 
nomic conditions of a con'^iderable communitv the cessation of all 


deman<ls for copra from Hamburg and Bremen, created a serious 
situation. At the .same time the exclusion of invaded Belgium and 
the military preoccupations of Marseilles upset for a time the oilseed 
trade and the trade in groundnuts in particular, while the activities of 
the ■ Emden ' in the Bay of Bengal and in the neighbourhood of the 
Laccadives during the first five months of the war and the menace of 


the ■ Konigsberg ’ in the Arabian Sea jairalvsed exports generallv. 
Further, there was a great .shf)rtage of freight due to vessels being 
commandeered for mditary tran.s|K)rt and the inabilitv of neutral shi])- 
ping visiting Indian ports to make good all at once the elimination 
of the German and Austrian Mercantile Marine. The jute nulls were 
Winking short time and were faced with a reduced demand for their 


manufactures, and were unwilling to make any large purchases of 
the raw material except at bargain prices. Unfortunately for the 
ryot of Bengal the crop that was harvested in (September 1914 was 
Linusually large and this accelerated a fall in prices of which the 
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mills were generally far sighted enough to take advantage, though no 
considerable sales for export were effected until Xovemher. It was not 
long, however, before the country began to adapt itself to war condi- 
tions. With the Allies entering upon an indeterminate period of 
trench warfare on the Western Front, an enormous demand arose for 
sand bags. Unlimited quantities of hides were rec^uired for the manu- 
facture of boots for the new armies and more extensive orders from 
Japan for raw cotton coincided with an unusually abundant Indian crop. 
The Government of India found themselves the fortunate possessors of 
large treasury balances in August 1914 which they placed freely at the 
disposal of trade through the Presidency Banks and a run on deposits 
in the Postal Savings Bank by small depositors though severe was 
soon arrested. Emergency legislation was passed to strengthen the gold 
standard reserve and sterling exchange was supported bv selling reverse 
Councils (sterling bills) on London up to a maximum of £l million per 
week, but such measures could not do more than mitigate the effect 
upon India of the general disturbance of the world’s exchanges and it 
was difficult in the first few months of the war for India to adopt with 
any conviction the Prime Minister's motto ' Business as usual.’ 


As the war advanced it became necessary to impose restrictions on 
1915 16 exports of food stuffs and articles capable of 

being turned to warlike uses to neutral destina- 
tions owing to the risk of their being diverted therefrom to the enemy, 
and to impose an embargo on certain classes of goods which might have 
been profitably exported owing to apprehended difficulties of replace- 
ment. The effects of Germany's ruthless submarining campaign also 
began to be felt particularly in the import trade. The monsoon in 
IJl.j-lG was not altogether favourable, but the export trade, in spite 
of the growing shortage of tonnage and an unparalleled increase in 
freights and insurance, did extremely well. Fresh records were estab- 
lished in the volume of tea. jute bags and cloth and raw wool exported, 
and large shipments of wheat were made on Government account. 


In 1916-17 the value of India's overseas trade showed a noticeable 
1916 17 increase, particularly in exports which increased 

by 21 per cent while imports increased bv 
over 1:5 jier cent. In the case of imports, however, this inflation was 
due to higher ])rices and nf)t to any increase in volume and the exports 
of Indian merchandise calculated at the prices jwevailing in IJl-t-K) 
were below the average for the ])re-war (|uin<|uennium. The monsoon 
was particularlv good and well distributed. Omitting sugar-cane, which 
d les not enter into the export trade, the crops were with few exceptions 
lo'tter than those of the ])revious vear and the enhancement in the 
])rices of raw cotton, salt])etre. shellac and indigo was greatly to the 
benefit of Indian exjiorters. Jute manufacturers found themselves in 
the happy position of commanding higher prices for their manufactures, 
while the raw material was bb per ceut below the level of prices at the 
outbreak of war and. though the intensitication of the tonnage scarcity 
and the financial stringency created by the curtailment of offerings 
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of Council bills were prejudicial to the full utilisation by exporters of 
the opportunities for profitable trading, the record of the trade, all 
things considered, must be regarded as very satisfactory. 

The features of 1917-18 were the export of commodities of vital 

national importance to meet the increasing 
1917-18 ^ 

demands of the Allie-' and the great impetus 

given bv necessitv to India's industrial development. The share of 

manufactured goods in the export trade which was less than '21: per cent 

in 1913-14 increased to 31 per cent. Higher prices again inflated the 

figures given in the tables, noticeably under the head of imports. The 

textile industries in particular enjoyed extraordinary prosperity. There 

was a further fall in the price of raw jute and the decrease in the imports 

of cotton piecegoods encouraged consiilerable manufacture of better 

qualities of cotton cloth with higher counts of yarn in the mills of 

Western India. 


The monsoon which in 191b-17 and 1917-18 had been unusually 
favourable was a jiartial failure in many 
parts of the country in 1918-19 and in conse- 
(juence there was a great appreciation in the value of food grains which 
had hitherto not responded to the world-wide advance in prices. The 
extent of the seasonal shortage is illustrated by the fact that the rice 
crop was less by 121 million tons or 33 per cent and the wheat crop 
2,1 million tons or 21 per cent in defect. The first half of the year 
was marked by great industrial activity, high prices and a good deal 
of uuhealthv speculation [larticularly in the piecegood.s market. The 
sterling value of the rupee was rai.sed to l.s. bd. on kith April. The 
effects of the scarcity resulting from the jiartial failure of the monsoon 
had just become apparent when hostilities terminated in November. 
A considerable fall in freights followed, but the exjiectations of increased 
tonnage were scarcely realised. With so man\’ ad\erse conditions 
operating in the last five months of the year, the volume of export.s 
was 10 per cent lower than in lf»17-18 


No survey. Innvcvcr brief, of the course- of India's trade during the 
, . . „ , war would be complete without a reference to 

Indian unitions oar . work of the Indian .Humtions Boaid which 

was constituted a.s a new de])artnient of tin* (diveinment (d’ India 
eai'lv in 1917 with a peisonnel eon.sisting in the first instance rd a kic- 
sident and tlu’ce member-^, to which a foni'th wc^ added in Xovi'inbe:' 
of the same yeai'. 

The Hoard took ovi*r the organisation in then cntiicti of all < iovein- 
ment ordnance, clothing, hide and le.ithei lactones. Thev assumed 
icsponsibilits’ toi theslupmcut of Hast India ' kips ' winch are very hugely 
utilised in the iminulactiire of leather foi a i in\' boots, all available sii]i]ilic^ 
of which had been ])iiiclnme(l m India tor the War ()llice since August 
I9|(i. The Hoard worked ii]) the ])ro<liicrion ol woollen and worsted 
goods in the existing mill-' to meet aricv rci|iiircments and ])rovid('d 
laihvav track, rolling stock and ]ilaut to .Mcso])otaniia. Kgvjit. Hast 
.Vfrica. .\dcn ami the Hi*rsian (lulf. Hetween .Tiilv 1917 and (Ictobi'i 
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1918 over 2 million pairs of boots were supplied by the Board against 
army demands. A Government tent factory was established and several 
other factories were started by juivate agency in different centres and 
supplied by the Board with the necessary raw materials. In all delivery 
was made of 118,000 tents by the end of October 1918. Large savings 
were secured to Government by centralising the purchase of jute goods in 
a branch directed by a Controller who was an expert in the jute trade, 
his operations including not only the supply of army requirements for 
India and Mesopotamia but also purchases on advantageous terms for 
Australia and the Argentine (for bagging the wheat crop). A Rivercraft 
branch was formed to take over the work of constructing vessels for 
water transport in the eastern theatres of war which had been controlled 
by special agency since 1916. This a 2 ency was dissolved in June 1918 
when it had completed its programme of work. A timber branch shipped 
nearly 200.000 tons of bamboos, sawn beams, planks and scantlings to 
Egypt, Jlesopotamia and East Africa and other places, and supplied over 
30,000 tons in addition to India. The Boarcl further controlled the 
distribution of the products of the Tata Iron and Steel IVorks at Jamshed- 
pur in steel and pig iron and the whole output of the various cement 
works in India. It obtained enormous quantities of miscellaneous 
engineering plant and stores chiefly for Mesopotamia and East Africa 
and scrutinised priority applications for a.ssistance in obtaining goods 
from the United Kingdom and the L’nited States of America. 

It is not too much to say that the varied activities of the Indian 
Munitions Board greatly helped to develop and apply to the best purpose 
India’s resources towards the winning of the war. 


Principal exports. 


Area and production. 


JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

•lute fibre, properly so called, is obtained from two varieties of cor- 
cJiorus {corcliorux capsularis and forchorus olilorii(s), and India enjoys 
a practical monopoly as virtually its sole ])roducer. For statistical 
purposes, however, the fibre obtained from Jiihiscii'! caniiDhinns, which 
is commercially known as BiiHlipiiliiin jufehom the Madras port from 
which it is princi])ally shi])ped. is also included under tliis head. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahmn- 
putra delta in the Presidency of Bengal and the 
])rovince of Assam with the adjoining Native 
State of Pooch Hihar though there is some cultivation also of the 
plant in Bihar and Orissa. River inundation bringina down ridi alluvial 
deposits eiiabh.'S the cultivator to ])la]it this exhausting cro]) year after 
yt‘ar without expenditure on manure. The plants when ouci' established 
re([uire no attention and grow to the height of !(• to 12 feet. The 
crop is cut before rij)enijig and retted for about three weeks in water 
before the idire can be removed by washing and beating. Jtachi'o' 
treatment for the extraction of tin' filire ha- net cr got beyond the 
cxiiei imental .stage. Jute is generally sown from March to Jlay and 
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harvested from July to September, and though it is customary in the 
trade to regard the season as ending on June 30th. practically the whole 
of the season's jute comes into sight commercially by the 31st March, 
when the oiticial year closes. But the special conclitions created by the 
war have tended to extend this period. Some idea of the importance 
of the pre-war trade may be gathered from the fact that in 1913-14 the 
total value. inc.ludiu« India's internal conbuni])tion. of raw jute and jute 
manufactures, exceeded £40 millions. 


X.tBLE Xo. 30. — Estiimites of the iirfa nmh'i' mnl proihirfion of jute 

{•! 1S74, 1902. 1009 (Did iioui 1911 otiunnls. 


Year. 

Atreaue under 

Production*' in 

j jute. 

bales (400 lbs.). 

1S74 

1 > ( 

• not available 

2.700,000 

. .... 

- ) 

6.0*10.000 

moo 

g,S7C,tJ00 

7.206.000 

1914 . 

3,358.700 

10.443.900 

191.0 

2,37.5.900 

7,340,900 

191*5 

2.702,700 

8,305,000 

1917 

2.730,000 

8,804.000 

1918 

2..5(.i ',3.S2 

0.900,877 

mr* 

2,.s21,.57.5 

8,428,* i23 

‘•'iii'-C llgMiPs !i..t Ji'ito.* IJiilt-ll-i !. vB: x*|.t 

.m i lolh. *.*1 • ‘.’.If :ij 11, <■! I .if.ii .;t ’ji in 

.iio ill til** lit iL'libuLiilio ul (*i t) t.tji 1 o e- 


The area under jute and the yield of fibre have increased bv 400 per 
cent in the last forty years. The average area under crop for the five 
years ending 1912-13 was estimated at 3.1o0.400 acres, which closely 
corresponds with that for the last jire- war year (1913-14), viz., 3,109.000 
acres. The conditions governing the 19113 crop were unusuallv unfavour- 
able. The area sowir was nearly 10 per cent in defect and much 
damage was done by Hoods. The provincial distribution of the ciop 
and the estimated yield in 1919 are shown in the table below. In 
1919 drciught in March affected early sowings, but the monsoon was 
unusually favourable and the area mider the crop was over 300,000 acres 
in excess of that for the previous year with an e.stimated increase of vield 
equivalent to 20 per cent. 


Table Xo. 31.— P i'oi'incictl areas ufidcr jute a ml the cstiinafcd ijield in 1919. 


Provinces, 

Area (acres). j 

i 

Yield (bales of 
400 lbs. each). 

Bengal ........ 

Bihar and Orissa ...... 

Assam ........ 

Cooch Bihar .State ...... 

, 2,4.58,955 

203,430 1 

120,000 1 

39,190 1 

1 

7,507,832 

4!to,S5;i 

294,534 

09,798 

Total 

2,S21,57.j 1 

1 

8,428,023 

The increasing demand for the tibre 

may be illustrat 

ed liy a com- 


parison of the price of raw jute in IS.")], when 
it was the equivalent of Bs. 141 per bale of 
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Prices. 


400 lbs., whereas in 1906 the rate was Rs. 57-8. In 1907 there was 
a drop ill value to Es. .50-12 which was further accentuated in 1908 
and 1909, when the price declined to Es. 39 and Es. 32-8 per bale 
respectivelv. In 1912 the average wholesale price was Es. .54-4 and in 
1913 Es. 71 and by A})ril 1914 the rate had irone rip to Es. 86-8 or 
nioie than three times the price of raw jute in 188' ‘-84. The outbreak 
<'f war not only iire'.ented quotations from soaring; still higher but 
gave them a severe set-back. The high prices fetched in 1913 bv the 
cultivators and favourable agricultural conilitions h-d to the jiroduction 
in 1914 of a record crop, some two million bales in excess of the 
world's annual consurrrption of jute, as estimated in normal years. The 
marketing of this bumper harvest could even in ordinary circumstances 
scarcely have been effected without a substantial decline in prices. But 
two imijortant consurni'. g countries, (Jermany and Austria, being closed 
to the trade and exports to other destinations including the United 
Kingdom, Imlia's principal customer, being severelv restricted, the 
market was completely glutted and prices sagged down to Es. 31 in 
December 1914. A recovery to Es. 41 by the lollowing March rvas not 
suvicient to encourage cultivators, and in May there was again a decline 
to Es. 37. 'When the final forecast disclosed that the area under raw 
jute had diminished by nearly oiie-third.ratesliardenedagainandbv 
March 1916 the ([notation was Es. 59. The range of prices in 1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19 is .shewn in the following table. 
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7ii5 blit the 


Exports of raw jute. 


recorded cxjiorts in 1828 were .")64 cwts. 
onlv. In 1832-3)3.. the figure rose to 11.8(10 
cwts. and in 183)8 tlie flax and hem]) .-(i.inneis of Dundee began 
th)' manufacture of jute fabrics on ])ower looms. I'lie liandloom 
industry in Bengal, however, j.ossessed such vitality that ii]) to 18.50 
the exjiorts of manufactured jute goods exce''deil those of th)> raw 
material. The demand for the latter t\as largely increased by the cuttiiu 
off at th)‘ time of the Crimean war of theUnited Kingdom Irom su]'| l’is 
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ut Kiissian flax, and tlie exploitation of jute as a cijmniercial fibre of the 
first importance dates from that epoch. In LS8'2-83 the exj^orts of raw 
jute amounted to blT.IoO tons, and the figures thereafter rose steadily 
until 1908-0b when they totalled nearly In H).i HtO tons, though the consump- 
tion in Dundee had for many years previous to the outbreak of war 
remained steady in the neighbourhood of l.floO.Oun bales annually. In 
IflOb-lO. 730.000 tons only were .ship]_ied and in 1910-11. 635, 000 but 
there was a ]3ronouiiced recovery in 1911-12 and the following vear when 
a total of 825.000 tons was reached. In 1913-11 the total was 768.000 
tons, or about half the total crop, valued at £20.550.000 the equivalent 
of one (piarter of all the raw produce exported from India in that year 
and 12 per cent of the t(»tal export trade, of which (lermanv and .'.ustria 
together took considerably more than Dundee, whose consumption was 
below the normal. 

Table No, 33. — Diili lhiitlon ond tola] valae of the export trade* according 
to coanhiei fiom 191 Z-li onirards. 


Country’?. 

nr-u 


i‘n'-io ' 

1^10-17 

1017-1; 

1913-19 

b.k 5 

bal- :: 

; 

hxhs. 

hdki 

bale:. 

I'liit-oil Kuigilciin , 

1 ni,: 

I 4'7 


1 4'.7-:71 

D70 

1,2')5 070 

Gi'-iiudny 

5 So 0 d 8 

10^ 174 





rnit-c^d States 


4' 4 *.4 4 

-07 14'. 

70? 

:i27 '70 

342 832 

I'ranco 

i -.UV^ 

101.4'*: 

Vj'jS*7^ 


i::.o:o 

240,592 

Aa^tru-Hunf^Mry . 

2:0 iC 2 

04 





Italy . 

211 , 'i; 

c !•: 4 1 ' 

Ml". 144 

• 21 '. o::. 

10 ; SOi) 

149,144 


IIS 01 ’. 

14" 71'. 

:"i 

211 D><l 

104. 

73,113 

(.Uh^ r countrb 5 

1)7 h‘t : 

S" .14 

100 47D 

10 '. i :;0 

153,4;'i 

16', 907 


4 ;n, 

2 ''U"' *• 

^ 

; "ii 7"D 

1 -.-m 5 'iM 

2,229.617 



50'>/i'4^ 

6 ’)" ir. 

"j B.» 703 

27; 111" 

398 146 

(Vallb h 

''D 

" O’". •: 

1 " -'li 

1" '■(? 7 i" 

4 Ji 1 : O 1..9 

8.4S0 022 


Before the war (Jermaiiv. where the fibre is used in the manufac- 
ture of blankets, cheap car]iets. etc,, was next to the LTiited Kingdom. 
India's best customer lor raw iute. Her noiiiial retjuirements were in 
the neighbourhood of .sou. (MX) bales anuuallv and 25(1.0(1(1 went to Austriu- 
Ifungarv. and the trade dnl not at lir.st make eood the gap caused by 
thf) disajijieaiance of the>E' iiii;iort,int markets. In 1911-15 (exports 
til all (lest illations, exeopt to i taiv ami Spain, shew a considerabh* decline. 
Idle 1915 cro]i w.is a Sira 11 one. but (n I !• 1 .5 - 1 0. w hen it came c ommercially 
into sight, the vobimei.l ixjioits im reasei! from 2.82s. (((hi to 3.:’i60.000 
bales, the I nilefl Kingdoii. the l'nite<l Btates. ltal\' and 8pain all 
lect iving incri',..sei| ijn.iiitit'e.s 

Ihe estiinatoi' r ield of t' e ci'op in 191(i w.is consideiablv higher but 
ov, ing chiefK' to t'f ( onditKiii^ ( le.ited bv the v.ai' the volume of export' 
was ill pel c -nt le.>s 111 l'.'16-17 th.in in the jinwious mau. At the sane- 
tb’ i' tlie i,iug> III pi (( (‘e wa' •'O mucli higher that the value increased 

* II I t-iili . Bail! ;• -'.ail jiitL- 
10 () 




from £10,428,000 to £10,859,000. From February 1917 omvards exports 
were prohibited to all destinatons, including the United Kingdom 
except under a license granted by the Chief Customs officer at the 
port of export and the total exports in 1917-18 amounted only to 
278,000 tons, the lowest for forty years. Of this 94,200 tons went to 
the United States and only 67,800 tons to the United Kingdom, about 
a fifth of her pre-war quinc|uennial average. Brazil and Japan 
imported considerably larger quantities than in 1916-17. 

The control over exports was partially removed in March 1919 and 
with eli'e:-t from the 18th Oct )ber disappeared altogether. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 

„ . , . intervene. The cultivator disposes of his 

Commercial organisation. ■ , ^ i i i i - t 

]ute to a bepiu i or iretty dealer who has received 

advances from a mahnjan or broker 'also known as (imthd/ir) on the 

understanding that he gets as much jute as he can for the latter. The 

intervention of the bepari. if not that of the inaliajun. between the 

cultivator and the wholesale buyer is unavoidable because the individual 

holdings are generally very small. The iHuJi'ijnii sells to the big buyer 

who may be the representative of a large exporting linn or of a mill. 

a baler or another broker, by whom the [ireliminary .sorting, grading and 

l.iulking <a'e effected. The most important trade centre upcountrv for 

taw jute is at Xarayanganj. Raw jute is transported by river or rail 

to Chittagong and Calcutta. The imports into Calcutta of raw jute in 

1918 by rail and river amounted to nearly 8»H;i.t)ou tons. The bulk of 

the ]ute for Calcutta is ilcspatched in Ca/c/m bales. Jute, unlike cotton. 

loses only an insignificant {lercentage of its \\e:gdit in the jiroci'sses of 

cleaning and baling. 

The raw jute market in Calcutta is operated by brokers who sell 
•■ither to the mills or to balers wlio mav or may not bt‘ exporters also. In 
1917-18 the number of jute presses in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
amounted to J2. All jute is baled for export, the unit of sale as veil as 
tif shi]>ment being the bale of iMd lbs. though sterling quotations are 
usuallv on the basis of a tun. t. /. j. Brilliant colour, glossiness and 
length are the characteristics of good jure, •''ome mills prefer hard and 


some soft fibre. Though a number of grades are recognised, such as 
t/Hi/riijii, iJcsiraK (Idist-f (the standard quality), dtartt. etc., traders' marks 
jila v a very imjiortant ])art in the business, while Abo'oyrtayonj’/ and 
Sci-'ijfjaiijt are fibres named after the localities whence they are obtained. 
The lowest 'pialities are suld :is n jccfions while cdUonja represent the 
hard and woody ends of the plants. 

The first power mill in India to spin jute started work at Rishra 

, , ... near 8erampur in 185-5 and the first weaving 

Jute manufactures. -u ^ ± i , n 

null at Baranagore four years later and the 

industry progressed steadily until 1875 when there was a temporary 

set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the number of looms. 8iuce 

then the record is one of almost uninterrupted progress. Hand weaving 

ha< ill con-equeiice altogether died out, but the hand spinning of jute 

twine is still carried on as a cottage industry throughout the jute 

growing districts. The product of the mills is now about 3,000 tons a 
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dav and the cnnsumptie.n of raw jute in Indian mills is five times that 
of Dundee and two-thi:ds or the total production of jute in India, the 
actual figures for consumption in lt'lc^-19 being .j.OOttOOO bales out of 
an estimated total crop of fh9i;0..''O0 bale^. The number of jute mills in 
India has increased since 1870 fionr 3 to 7(1, and the number of looms 
from 1.'230 to 39.300. Practically all the mills are in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, on the banks of the Hooghly for convenience of cheap 
water transport, tlieonlv mills outside Bengal being three in the Tladias 
Prc'.idencv utilising Inbi'i >'s C'lni'iihnnis only. AVhile the chief products 
of the mills in pre-war times were gunnies and hessian cloth, military 
demands have since eiven an impetus to the conversion of the latter 
into sandbags and to a lareelv iucrea''ed oiitpait of tarpaulins. But 
perha[is the most iirterestinL; war development is the manufacture of 
jute canvas, win' ; the Russian re . olut’on o a.-emore closed the priiicipal 
Euro[iea i fla.v ma!-'- et to (Beat Britain and Fra".ce. Over o.OdO.OftO 
yards have been made by the Calcutta mills in Ihlt'. 

The record of the jute industry in Bengal has been, as has been 

stated, one of alniost uninterrui)ted progress. 
Progress oi the industry, t r ,1 • ,11 .1 • ' i 

In the following table, the quinquennial 

averages from 1 879-50 to IthD-OO for mills, capital, persons employed, 
looms andsiiindles are s'qqhciaented by actuals for the last ten years, 
while the figures iu bracket.s reiuesent the variations tor each perirul 
taking the aveiaue for the first quinquennium as K.xi. 

Table No. 34. — Table to Hhistiaie the exporsioii of the jute iurhi^tnj fio?n 
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At the beginning of 1914 raw jute commanded abnormal prices — the 

price of grouj< bales being Es. 82. in 
Exports of jute manu- p^ji^utta and of first marks in London £30 vei 
ac ures. When war broke out tliese rates had 

declined to Es. oO — 55 and £27-10. and when the forecast issued in 
Se}!tenil er indicated an unusually large crop, prices sagged badly of 
which the mills, with anticipation of a considerably enhanced dcmraid 
for militarv recjurienieiits. took ailvantage to secure large stocks of 
the rave material at extremely favourahle rates. As the war proceeded, 
the submarine menace and the consequential shortage of freight 
emphasized the importance of shipping manufactured goods in all 
cases where manufacture was possible in India in order to economi>e 
tonnage. During 1914-15 the exports of jute manufactures from India 
amounted in value to nearly £171 millions representing about 56 j er 
cent of the total value of exports of the articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured and about 15 per cent of the total exports of Indian 
merchandise. There were large increased shq'ments to the United 
Kingdom. Russia (rid Yladivostock) bought heavily and also Jai/aii. 
but Australia's demands were reduced owing to the partial failure of 
the wheat harvest. 

The prosperity of the industry was enhanced in the following year 
(1915-10) owiirg to increased war demands from France and Russia as 
well as from the British Government. Labour was ].)lcntiful and while 
tlm price of gunnies rose steadily the milks were in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able still to command unlimited quantities of cheap jute. 
As regards the direction of the tiade. 4C per cent of the gunny bags 
exported went to the Allies and of the gunny cloth 52 jier cent to the 
United fitates of America and 16 per cent to the LTiited Kingdom. 

In 1916-17, the foreign exports of jute manufactures amounted to 
788.600 tons and the value of the trade rose to the unprecedented total 
of nearly £28 millions. 43 per cent of the gunnies went to the L'nited 
Kingdom, while the L’nited States of America took 56 per cent of the 
cloth exported and the Argentine Republic 11 per cent. 

One of the main features of the export trade in 1917-18 was th.^ rise 
in the price of the manufactured article, though the price of the raw 
material was even lower than in the previous year and conseqiumtly 
though there was some decrease in the volume shipped, value.s rose bv 
3 jier cent to £29 millions, a figure which is more than double the 
averagi'. value of the ex[)orts in the quinquemrium preceding the war. 
Larger (piantities of bags went to the United States, the Argentine, 
Japan. Egypt and South Africa but less to the LTiited Kingdom and 
two-thirds of the total quantity < f cloth was exported to the first 
named destination. 

The year 1918-19 was one of unparalleled prosperity for the Indian 
jute mills in s])ite*of a rise in the price of the raw material towauls its 
close, owing to a short cro]) of indifferent quality and an unsettled business 
outlook. Exports of jute manufactures were freely licensed, and with 
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enhanced prices everywhere prevailing, the total value exceeded £35 
millions. Of private shipments Australia, the United States. Chile, Java 
and Indo-China were the best customers for bags and for cloth the 
United States of America, the Argentine, the United Kingdom and 
Canaila in that order. 

Ai pre-war times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly 
equal to the consumption in Indian mills. Xow the latter is, as the 
table below shows, nearly thrice as great as the former. 


Table Xo. 35. — Mill coDstniipfion and exports of raw jute from 1913-14. 


Period. 

MiU consumption. 
(1,9(10 bales.) 

Export 

(1,000 bales.) 

Season ending .June 30th, 1914 .... 

4.374 

' 

4,310 

,. „ 1915 .... 

4.944 

3,046 

,. ., 1910 .... 

5,770 

3,157 

1917 .... 

5.G7S 

2.840 

1918 .... 

5.447 

1.756 

„ ., 1919 (c-itiiuated). 

.5.000 

2.210 

.Mill con.suiiqition in 1918-19, would, it was antici] ated. have reached 
(] million bales, but after the armistice short time working was ag tin 


introduced. The greatly increased output of jute manufactures in 
India is further emphasized by the export returns. 


Table Xo. 3G. — Values, jierfr-nlage.^ riiid totals of raw and manufactured 
jute, e.r ported in. 1913-14 and 1913-19 contrasted. 


Artitifs. 


■lute — 

Raw 

Manufactures 

TuT.4L 


1913-14. 

Value. Percentage. 

£ 

20,.3.31.0iX» u2-7 

15.540.000 47-3 

39.400.000 100 


191S-1'I. 

Value. Percentage. 

£ 

8,480.000 19-5 

35,101,000 80-5 

43,.7S1,000 100 


Bengal accounted for per cent of these exports in 1918-19, the 
entire quantity being shipped from Calcutta, lletails of the manu- 
factures exported are given below. 


no 




Table Xo. 37 . — Details of jute 

manufactures exported 
1918-19. 

in 1913-14 ( 

nid in 

Manufactured articles. 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 


Yo. of bags . . . . 

! 

368,759.000 

583,096,000 


Weight . . . . 

i 

Tons } 

325,700 


382,500 

Yards of cloth 

j 

1.061,152.000 

1,103,211,000 


Weight . . . . 

Tons I 

275,200 


292,100 

Miscellaneous goods weight 


4,200 


7,000 

Total weight 


605.100 


681,000 

Value of bags 

I 

£ 

8.353.iX)0 

14,889,000 


„ cloth 

£ 

10,396.000 

19,796,000 


,, miscellaneous goods . 

£ 

99.000 

416,000 


Tot.al 

£ 

1S.849.000 

35,101,000 



Towards the end of 1910 tlie Director-Cieneral of Commercial Intelligence 
was appointed Jute Commissioner in Calcutta to 

Government buying effect the inirchases of raw iute for the Dundee 
operations. 

mills by the various firms among whom the 
orders were distributed on tlie basis of their previous Dundee business. 
This arrangement which effected considerable economies was termi- 
nated in 1917 when a new scheme was introduced imndving purchase in 
London from selected firms. An otlicer designated Jute Controller was 
subsequently entrusted with the jilacing out of contracts in India for 
the purchase of jute manufactures for army reipiirements at controlled 
rates which are calculated to have effected a saving to the Indian and 
Australian < lovernments of £11 millions in 1918 alone. The record of 
Government orders placed on behalf of the British Indian. Australian 
<ind Allied (lovernments since 191.j-lb is shown in the table below. 
Early in 1918 there was also etfectod a quick shipment of 4 million 
wheat bags to America on account of the L". S. A. Food Administration. 


Table Xo. .IS. — Gormruintt onh r-'i jtlocfd for jute nuniufocturcs in 
lOld-16, 19/6-17, 1917-lS nn,J in linS-19. 


Year. Bags. Cloth in yards. 


1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 


Total . 1.378,000,000 71:i,0(Mt,000 


272,1 KX), 000 
403,O(KMlO0 
498,000.000 
2o.5,ll00,O00 


41,000,000 

148,0(KI,0(M1 

267.000. 000 

2.57.000. 000 
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Actual shipments in 1918-10 amounted to 221 million bags and 269 
million yards cloth, as compared with last year's totals of 391 million 
bags and 20-3 million yards cloth. Of the bags 132 million went to the 
United Kingdom ; 71 J million to Egypt ’ ior orders 71 million to 
Italc ; and 7 million to the Argentine for bagging wheat purchased by 
tlip Royal C'ommis.sion on Wheat Sup[)lies. Of the cloth. 113d million 
yards went to the United Kingdom. 80 V million vards to the Argentine 
and 66 million yards to France, which took jiractically no bags. Some- 
what better rates were paid m view of the high price of the raw 
material, but the increase was in no way comparable to the big advance 
in valuer of ex]iorts on private account. 

The tra le uaincs of the juincipal jute manufactures with their sizes, 
weight and te.xture are given lielow. The terms ‘ porter ’ and ' shot 
correspond to war}) and welt. 

T-VBle Xo. 39. — ‘See, iir-iijJif (dkI feiinrc of the prlueipnl jute jivointac- 

t>iir-s crpiirferl. 


Dtociijition. 


Erc.idth and 
leii'gtli. 

1 

WeiL'ht. ' Porter & -sliot. 

Tu ill Corn. sacks 

. Bu'gs 

41"; 

23 

2ilbs, S'X 9" 

A.Twill= 


44 

2ti',- 

8' < 9" 

Livci pool T« ills 


44 , 

20 V' 

2t ., 8 8" 

\o. '2 Twills 


44 ; 

20' ' 

21 „ 0"': 8" 

i!. Twills 


44 , 

2 oU 

24 >, 0'.; 8' 

Grain sacks 


00 

30' 

5 „ G'n S" 

(,'uIiAn Sugar Twills . 


4S , 

20 

21 ,. 8',' 8or7'x9 

Sugar Twills 


4.S 

2S 

2> ,. O' : S’ 

Heavy G's. 


40 , 

2.S 

2i „ 8'.< 9' 

Light C"s. 


40 >, 

2S" 

2 .. S'X 8 'or 7", t 9 

K. Bags .... 


40 

2.S 

1; „ 0’;< S' 

Flour Bags 


50 

2.S 

21 „ S"x S"or7"x9 

iSalt Bags 


45 

20 

IJ „ 0 X S" 

E. Bags .... 


40 

2S 

If,, 5 ' >1 8 ' 

Hessian Cloth . 


40 


OE. 9"X10’ 

.. ,. . . . 


40 


*101,. Il"xl2" 

Fine tn-ill .sackiicr clotli 


O.S 


"■14 „ in",. 12" 

Twilled sackin'-' 


.» * 


*14 8" 8" 

Twill sai kinu cloth . 


2 i 


*l(i ,, .s' S "or 8 " '9 

Twilled .saf kinu 




*10 „ 0" 8’ 

Twill sacking cloth . 


20 


♦24 ., S" 9" 


* Per \ai J. 


ith eflect from the 1st dlarch 1916 the (d)vernment of India decided 
Export duty export duty on raw jute other than 

cuttings at a general rate of Rs. 2-1-0 })er bale 
of (00 lbs. equivalent ajiju'oximatelv to an ra/ co/o/’ca! durv of o per 
cent. The duty on cuttings was fixed at 10 annas ])er bale. 

Simultaneously an exjiort duty of Rs. 16 ])cr ton was imposed on 
he.s.sians and Rs. 10 ])er ton on sacking, corresponding to the raw jute 
rate on the material used in the manufacture of each class of goods. 
\\ith eflect from 1st March l'.»17 these rates were doubled, and now 
stand at Rs. 4-8-0 and Re. 1-4-0 lor raw jut - and cuttings and Rs. 32 
and Rs. 20 for hessians and sacking respectively. These duties are not 




applicable to Biiulipatam jute. The amount realized by this duty in 
1018-19 was £1.428.000. 


The fjuestion of legislating to prevent adulteration, particularly 
by watering, of raw jute tendered for export has been frecj^uently dis- 
cussed and in 1016 the Bengal Government went so far as to draft a bill 
to deal with the evil but in the face of the opinion generally held in 
commercial circles that it would prove unworkable, the measure was 
never proceeded with. 

Thoueh there i.s no true jute (corchonis) grown outside the old 
Presidenev of Bengal and Assam, there is 
Bimlipatam jute— considerable cultivation in the Bombay and 
(1) Raw. Madras Pre.sidencies of J/ib/scus c'lnjuibnins 

which yields a fibre which is verv similar and can be put to [uactically 
the same uses. Thi.s fibre, which is known as Deccan hemp in western 
India figures more prominently in the export trade under the name of 
Bimlipatam jute from the port on tlu' Bay of Bengal from which it is 
chiefly shippied. The area under hibbsms ctiniiabiir/is in the Bombay 
Prt'sidency is about 90.00b acres and in Madra.s between 7(t.00(t and 
80.(in(t acre.s. In Bombav it is chiefly found in the Deccan and Karnatak 
and in Madras, in the Vizagapatam and Nellore di.stricts. The normal 
outturn in Madras may be taken at about 700 ti> 800 lbs. of dry fibre 
per acre, the nercentage of fibre to dry stalks being about 16. The 
chief ports of export are Biurlipatairr. Vizagapatanr and ( ocanada with 
perceirta-ge shares of 58. 32 atrd 5 re.spectively. The following table 
illr.strates the corrrse of the export trade which, lackiirg the organisation 
of the Bengal jrrte iirdrrstry and dependeirt upon air rrncertain and dimi- 
nishing steamer service at the three iron-terminal ports, was greatly 
curtailed while the war lasted. 


T.vble Xo. 4U . — Exports ol Bindiinitfun yiE {raw) from Madra.^ poits. 




Yf.ir. 




Qu.urtity. 

^'alue. 

lOl.-i-U . 






Ton<. 

£ 

517/ 9/ 

l'JI4-l.-, . 






G.Sgg 

91. S '9 

nu.vii, . 







81.fM)2 

I'.tlli.lT . 







ll2,2i;s 

1!U7-1S . 







.-.,-U 

I'JlS-t'J . 






2,;!TG 

CO.T.V) 


The principal pre-war destinations were the I nited Kingdom (67 
per cent) and France (8 per cent) but in 1913-14 (leiinany took o.dOO 
tons e(piivalent to very nearlv 25 percent of the whole, lire ship- 
ments of the sanu- fibre from Bombay are not sc])arately distinguished. 
The season for shipments in Madras usually run^ from January to April 
and the unit of shipment is the steam-pressed bale of about 400 lbs. 
rope lashed. 
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(2) Manufactures. 


Thoiiuli there are three factories in the Madras Presidency which 
deal with this fibre, the principal one being 
at Chittivalsa near Bimlipatam, the exports 
of manufactures are inconsiderable. There is a good local demand 
for the bags which compete with gunnies of -infilar texture from Calcutta 
Tiiills. There are no mills manufacturing Deccan hemp in Bombay. 


RAW COTTON. 

According to the average of the last five years the exports of raw 
cotton represent 33 per cent of the total value 
Production. materials exported from India. The 

extent of the trade depends primarily of course upon the exportable 
surplus which in turn depends upon the general harvest in India, but 
the relation of textile activity in Europe and the United States to the 
supplies available in America and Egypt has such an important bearing 
upon the prices as to be a factor of scarcely less importance. 

The world's production of cotton in pre-war times was estimated 
by Professor Todd. Secretary of the Empire Cotton Committee, at 
i!<H million bales, and the United States of America with an annual 
ju’oduction of lo million bales was the dominating factor in the market. 
The mill consum]jtion in the United States which averaged only -j, 769,000 
bales out of li..'7.j8.000 in the (|uinrpiennium lOlO-l-l. leaving an ex- 
portable surplus of 8.789,000 bales, rose to an average of 7.600,000 bales 
in the next trienniuui against a reduced crop of 12.872.000 bales, which 
means an exportable surplus of •1.272,000 bales only, and the amount 
available for the world's consumpti m is reduced by 3f million bales. 

The view has for some time been held that the production of cotton 
has scarcelv kept pace with the increasing demand for cotton cloth, 
and it will be necessary for Lancashire in particular, if she is to maintain 
her place as a manufacturer of cotton goods to taj) fresh sources of su])}»ly. 
In this connection no countrv in the world offers such jjotentialities for 
making the additional contributions to the world's cotton crf)p which 
are necessary to restore equilibrium as India, but tin* ])roblem is compli- 
cated by the doubt to what extent Indian short staple will really relieve 
the situation, even if, without any increase in the area cultivated, reliance 
upon more })rolific types of plant, better agricultural ])ractice and a more 
liberal use of fertilisers were to guarantee the proportionate increase 
in outturn which the situation demands. This problem was one of those 
referred to and considered by the Indian Cotton Committee whose report 
has just been published, and their survey of the present position of the 
Indian cotton crop is summarised in the following paragraphs. 

The area under cotton in India covers such a wide climatic range 
that the season for planting and picking are divergent in different parts 
of the country and while in the Punjab and Sind the crop is almost 
entirely irrigated, elsewhere it depends for the most part upon the suffi- 
ciency ami timeliness of the monsoon rainfall. 
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The area and yield in 1913-14 and 1914-15 were 25,023,000 acres and 
5,065,000 bale' and 24,595,000 acres and 5.209.000 bales, respectively. 
The averaae vield per acre in India is between 75 and 100 lbs. of lint cotton 
iinlv. as compared with ISO lbs. in the United States of America and 
300 t .i 400 lbs. i)i Egypt. 

In the last pre-war veai the value of the Indian cotton crop was 

.“'tinurel ar £494 millions or 15 per cent of the world's total crop. 

In 191S-19 with the pnice of good Broach above 13(/.. the value of the 

leduced crop gathered cannot be less than £76 millions. 

The average area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency, including 

„ Sind and Xative States cropped during the 

Bombay Presidency. t if.no if. - , 

five years ending 1916-19 was i,0i.3,000 acres 

of which the share of Bombay was 3,884.000 acres, of Baroda 769.000 

acres and of Sind 256.(M»0 acres. 

Ao separate hgtires are available for the }iroduction of Lancashiie 
long staple cotton or of Bombay stanriard* long staple in the Presi- 
ilency. though considerable areas are devoted to both. 

Cotton growing tracts in the Pn sich nev fail into live divisions ■ — 


(() the area com})rising the greater piart of North (Injarat. the 
adjoining tracts of the Baroda State and the greater portion 
'it Kathiawar where the trade variety Dhnhrns is produced : 
(o) Southern Bujarat, including the Broach and Surat districts in 
British territory and the Navsari District in Baroda where 
5/00^/' cottcin. the barometer of the Indian cotton trade, is 
giown ; 

(tii) the Bombay Deccan including the districts of East and West 
Khandesh. Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur. also the 
northern part of the Bijapur District of the Hyderabad 
State where Khamlesh cotton is cultivated ; 

(n:) the Karnatak, comprising the districts of Dhaiwar, Belgaum and 
the greater jiart of Bijapur as well as the Xative States of 
Kolhapur and Sangli whence Kmupta-Dl/ancar is obtained: 
and 

(?•) the toiiitory to the left of the Indus in Sind in the Xawabshah, 
Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad districts where Sind cotton 
is raised. In parts of the Bijapur District iresterns are also 
grown as in the 5Iadras Deccan. 


Tratle kla'-ntjcation. 


Staple in 
inches. 


Ginning 

percentage. 


I Average 
outturn 

Acreage. j (in bale" of 
I 400 lbs. 
eatb). 


Khandevh — 

Khandesh ru-' 'in', etc. . to 4 S'' 


:]S 2,005,000 300OCK> 


Dholt‘ra« — 

\\’agad. etc. 


0 S" to 7/S" 


2,100,000 


5S5,0(10 


* In ilonib.iv anv ( of ton .u tu.dh nn-a,"Ui mcf 4 ' ‘u our Jone "taj)lr , \ ut tlic lAinca 
^bire standard a cuiinneiLial iiich or mon; (oii»_cth , cotTon exceeding 
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Trade cla'"'ifirat.on. 


I Stajile in C4imiing 
inches. percentage. 


Acreage. 


Averacre 
outturn 
(in bales of 
400 11 s. 
each). 


Broach — • 


Xavsari 

7 S' to 1 ' 

31 

1.210,000 

, 2SO.OOO 

Surat, etc. 

. .,S' 

'S2 



Kumpta-DIianvar — 

Kuinpta-Dharwar . 

. ’ 7 S' 

20 

1.200,000 

240.»;i00 

American Dharwar 

C S'' to 7, S' 

30 

2.50.000 

55.(.H_i0 

Westerns 

. ‘ 6, S ' 

d.j 

.500.000 


Sind .... 

. i 3, S ' to 5,8" 

3-5 

245,000 

(including 

Hyderabad) 

67.000 


Eaw cotton accounted for 4'2 per cent of tlie total exports of Ii.ilian 
merchandise from the Bombay Ih esidejic}’ in ] 918-19, the total Cjuantitv 
shipped being about Olb.iXX) bales of 400 lbs. each. 

During the five years ending 1918-19 the average area crop 2 )ed was 
4.293.000 acres equivalent to 20 2 )er cent of 
Central Provinces and which is a higher percentage 

than that in any other jirovince. In 1918-19 
the total acreage was 4,211,000. 

Of the total crop, about 2.000 bales of huin cotton when marketed 
jjure and about 500 bales of b"i'i are equal to Lancashire staple. The 
rest are all short staple cotton. ( ommerciallv they are all classified as 
Oomras. The most important tracts are the four districts of Berar and 
the adjacent districts of Ximar, Wardha and Xagpur, the main varieties 
jiroduced being (/) the Bemr an I Central Province^ type in Berar 
and western part of Central Provinces, (it) ronemn in Berar and the 
adjoining tracts, {Hi) hnni in the Hinganghat District and as a cold 
weather crop in the Chanda Di.strict. The acreage under buri doe; not 
e.xceed 2,000. 


Trade classification. 


.Staple in Ginning 
inclics. percentage. 


Average 
outturn (in 

Acreage. bales ol 
400 lljs. 
each). 


tJomras — 


Berar and Central Pio- 
vince^. 

5, S' to 0 8^ 

35 

3,700,000 

571,000 

Koseum 

4, S" to 5, S" 

4 ) 

700,000 

ISO.OOO 

Bani .... 

1 toll' 

25 

10,000 

2,000 


The areti under cotton for the live years ending 


Hyderabad. 


3.125.000 acres. In 1918-19, 

2 , 100 , 000 . 


1918-19 averaged 
the acreage was 


Of the total cro^) realised, nearly 100.0(30 bales, if marketed [lure, is 
u[) to Lancashire standard. 
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Two main varieties of cotton are cultivated — J.vri and hani. wliicli 
both come under the trade description of Oonira^. Bari is said to pre- 
dominate in the Adilabad, Xizamabad and Karimnagar districts, while 
luni. alternatively known as Gaoiani. i^ the most important 
variety in the west, particularly in Parbhani andXander. In Eaichur 
and south of flulbarga the ue-stenis cotton of Madras are found, while 
south-east of Warangal, Couiinnhis are grown and as a mixed crop 
also. 


Trade cla'ssification. 


Average out- 

Staple in Ginnin!^ . turn fin liak- 

inches. percentage. " ‘ of 40n l^^. 

each). 


Bani (Hinganghat Barsi 
Gaorani). 

or 1 to IJ 

29 

SSO.tioO 166.000 

Buri .... 

T.S"tc.l' 

31 

ll.i.OUO acre? are returned, 
but thU is probably 
Berar cotton with a 
laiiie mixture of u])land 
American and is included 
in A'o. 3 below. 

Kliandcsh 

. i S' to a S" 1 

32 

7 oStM.K.iO mixed with 
j U.5.I10U mixed with biiri. 

Westerns 

C'" ■' 

1 

2o 

500.000 65.000 

(includm!! 
Bombay). 

f. ocanadas 

. .‘/S' to T/S' 

23 

Xo separate figures avail- 


able. 


For the quim'iuennium ending 1918-19, 2,388.000 acres on an average 
Madras were under cotton in the Madras Pre.sidency 

exclusive of 22.000 acres in the Native States. 
Of the total crop about 500.000 bale-, equivalent to a half, comes 
under the Lancashire detinitiou of long staple and practicallv the 
whole of the remainder except Cocandchis is lon<r staple cotton as 
ilelined by the Bombay cotton trade. 

The cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into tlnee well-marked 
divisions — 

(() the Deccan table land including the districts of Bcllarv. Ananta- 
pur, Kurnool and Cuddajiah in vldch the no////(7ve'. and 
wesli-riis arc arown, the tormcr chirriy in the two hist 
named and the laiti i chietiy in the two last named districts ; 
{it) the O’oromandel Coast iindiiding the iqilands of Cuntur. Kistna. 
Nellore and Coda\aii (of \\hi(h the liist named is much 
the most imjiortant) where Coco/zoi/ov are gi'owii ; and 
(tn) the .southern distiiits of Tinnevelii'. Bamnad. 31adura. Tri- 
chinojjoly and ('oind)ati/ie where (!) t'(i,ebod/o (a varietv 
of .\nieiic:in ujihind. the seed of which was obtained direct 
from ('ambodia about I9(i.'q i^, nidwii on red soils, preferably 
well irrigate<l. and (2) T nnn rrllirs of which ])ure Irifniujait'hi. 
a variety selected bv the Agricultural J)e]iartment. is mucL 
the most important variety grow u on the black soils. 
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Ufpam cotton grown in the Coimhatoie and Trichinopoly 
districts (and to a small extent in Salem) passes under the 
trade name of Sulems. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 

Jtortherns 


. i/ 8^ 

27 

439,000 

65,000 

Westerns 


C S" 

2.5 

650.0U0 

8.5.000 

Cocanadas . 
Tinnevellies — 


.5, 8" to 7, S" 

2:5 

261.000 

40,000 

Karunganni 


7 S" 

32 

220.000 

50.000 

Tinnevellies 
Cambodia — 


0, S'* to 7 '8''' 

27 

320.000 

84,000 

Irrigated . 


(i, 8" to 1 

80 to 83 

188.000 

100.000 

Unirngated 

Salenis — 


5, S" to 7, S'' 

30 to 33 

283.000 

100.000 

Uppam 

• 

. S" 

25 

154,000 

27,000 


Eaw cotton accounts for fh per cent, of the total exports of mer- 
chandise from the iladras Presidency. It has been calculated that on 
an average about 300.000 bales are available for export. 

For the five years ending 1918-19, the average area under cotton in 
the Punjab was 1.4.53,000 acres inclusive 
e unjab. 129.000 acres returned by Native State'. 

The fall in prices on the outbreak of war led to a reduction in the 
acreage in 191 5-16 to 902,000, but this was more than made good in the 
followijig year. Seventy-five ])er cent, of the croj) is ordinarih' under 
irrigation and nearly a fourth of the cotton grown is of Lancashire stajile. 

Tlirce tracts may be distinguished: (/) the territory lying north- 
west of a line drawn from Ambala to Hissar where 
cotton is cultivated: {ii) the Punjab ('anal colonies in the districts 
of Lvalljiur. Montgomerv. .lhang, Shahpur. tdijranvala and Multan 
vhere J'lmjrdi Awcriraii is grown under irrigation : and (Hi) the territory 
sniitli of a line from His.sar to Ambala where a variety of Benijuls 
Imown as SniifJi-Eiist Pniijah is grown. 




fi inning 
pcrcentaire. 


Averaige out- 

Trade classification. 

.Staple. 

Acreage. 

tuiu tin bales 
of 400 lb<. 

(I) ':iiil I’uiijab . 

[ 

! 4 s" 

3.1 

1,400.000 

3:i0.O00 

(2) Punjab .Viucnc.iu 

1 7 8*' 

32 to 33 

276.000 

lOo.oig 

{•')) liunuaP (.S E Punjab) 


35 

309.000 

UU.OOO 


I'or the (|uimjuennium ending 1918-19 the average acreage under 
cotton was l.].'!7,(MH> exclusive of ]2.ti(10 acres 
1.1 ed Provinces. Native States. In 1918-19 the area was 

863.000 aci'e.s including the State of Itamjuir. 

Practically the whole of the cotton of the ju-ovince is sold under the 
commercial name with a stajilo of 3 8" to 18" for ordinary 

tin 
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Bengali and of 4/8" to ■') 8" for tine B Hgals. Only 500 bales of 
Lancashire staple are at present produced. 

Though grown all over the provinces, the chief areas for cotton lie 
in the west in the Bulandshahr. Muttra. Aligarh and Agra districts. 
About one-third of the total crop is irrigated. The chief varieties are 
the (1) B tilled Province^. (2) ivliite flower d Align rh (a variety selected 
bv the Agricultural Department) and (0) Caicn iJorc-Ainencan (grown 
only in canal irrigated areas). 


Trade classification. 


Length of Ginniiifr 
sta pie . percent a ge . 


Acreatre. 


AveraLfe out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 


Bengals — 

United Provinces 
White dowered Aligarh 

Cawnpore American 


4 S'' (areraize) 35 (averafre) ].120.0(»0 290.000 

3;S" 39 ” 120,000 24,000 


For the live years ending the area under cotton in the 

Central India Agency averaged 1.825.000 acres, 
en ra n la. 01 1 )!. 000 acres, 

ilwalior 171,0<>0 acres and ]lhoi)al 145.000. 

About 7 ]iei' cent, of the eiajjn Mfdwn cotton, if marketed pure, 
comes under the description of Dombay sta])le. The main cotton 
crowing tract is the .southern i)art of the western of the two detached 
areas of which the Agency is com])osed. Mnlicn cotton is grown on the 
.Malwa plateau and elsewhere, the ty])e known as I'l nirnl Indin, both of 
which belong to the trade descri])tion Go urns. The estimated output 
is about 820.000 bales. 

In llajputana the .tverage area under cotton 
Rajputa^ and Ajmer- years ending 191M-19 was 884.000 

exclusive of jii.ooo acres in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Xo long staple variety of cotton is juoduced. I’he cotton tracts of 
the Agency are in the east adjacent to those of the United Provinces 
and Central India. The cotton which belongs to the type known as 
Pinj'pn'niKi falls under tlu‘ trade classilicatiou of B iignB. 

The average area under cotton for the iive years ending 1918-19 in 
^ My.s(j’'e was ]21.(»0(l acres. i\Iost ot the cotton 

grown satisfies the Lancashire definition of long 
.staple. The chief areas are the ( 'hitaldriig and Sliimoga dkstricts, 
where the tyjres of the adjoining districts tif liomhaN- are produced. 
i'h., Kiuiipla and Dhirnyir-Anienani. Put no -.epaiate stati.stics .ire 
available for them. 

„ During tin* live \'ears endin'' 191.8-19. the 

Burma. ■ ^ ^ 

average area m Purina under cotron ua.s 

254,0(XI acres. 

The whole crop is of short staple with the ]iossible exception of wa-giji 
which can bo brought under the Bombay description if a regular staple 
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Mysore. 


Burma. 




can be evolved. The live chief districts. Tliayetmyo. Sagaiug. Lower 
Chindwin, Meiktila and Myiiigyan in the dry zone, are devoted chiefly 
to wa-gale cotton which forms nearlv seven-eighths of the crop. 


On the borders of the dry and wet zones in the Tliayetmyo and Prome 
districts u-u-ygi cotton is cultivated and in the Shan Hills, the type 
Shan Hills. Collectively the three varieties are called Birrmas. 


Trade clas^itication. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 

Buiiiias — 

Wa-gale 

Wa-gvi 

Slian Hills 

. 5, 8" tot) 8" 

. ti 8" 

r 

30 

39 to 40 
■25 

d 

8 ^46.000 

J 

,54.000 


Exports of law cotton from Burma formed S ]ier cent, of the total 
exjjorts of mercliaiidise from the ju-ovince in 1918-19. the actual qiiantitv 
being ocer d3.700 bales of 100 lbs. each. 

For the five years ending 1918-19 the average area under cotton in 
Bengal was .lO.OOO acres, in Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

ssam. Bengal the chief ]>roducinu areas are the Chitta- 

trong hill tracts, the districts of Bankura and Hidnajiore and in 
Assam, the Caro and Lushai hills. The [iroduct of these areas is 
known as ('ot/nlhi cotton. Th<' acreage in (Orissa is insignificant. In 
Bihar, the districts of Saran and the 8anthal Parganas have more than 
10.000 acres devoted to the cro]i. and with the ilanchi District they 
jjroduce the cotton called Bihar a ml Oriss'i. A variety known as 
■Jathia is found in scattered part.s of Biliar and Orissa. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 

Ginning 

Acreage. 

Average 
outturn 
(in bale- of 

inclic". 

percentage. 






lOnlls each). 

'oniillab 

. 3 8" to 4.8'' 

45 

ilS.OiiO 

30.000 

Jathia 

.5,8" to r> 8" 

17 

' Thtutcs not 

availahlo. 

Bibar and Orissa . 

. 3, 8" to 4. 8" 

34 

, 74.000 

17.000 


The exports of raw cotton from Calcutta in a normal year amount 
*0 about 8.3,000 bales. 

For the live years ending 1!1I8-1!» the average acreage under cotton 
was 38.000 acres. Tin' bulk of the croii is 
North-^est^ Frontier jifrown under irrigation in the Pe.shav, ar and 
Dera Ismail Khan distriet.s and is known in 
the trade as S orlh-W Froiilirr Ptovin'r. Its ginning pereentage 
IS 32. and as the length of its sta])le is only from •3/.-'" to O/S". it 
'eareely satisfies the Bombay standard of long staple. 

In the following table the average prices of tyjiical grades of cotton 
on the Liverpool and Bombay markets are contrasted. 
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Table Xo. 42. — Aremge pi'lfe-' oi Atnericati cnilo)i a! Liverpool 

irud gooil Brniirh cotton ot Boinhui/ (hiring the lost ten ijenrs. in pence- 
and decimal.-, of a pennij per Ih 



\ear. 





Liverponl. 

Bombay. 







d. 

d. 

100s 






4-2.5 

5-04 

looy 







4-0 

1010 







6-1 

1011 






0 

0-0 

1012 






o • 7 -3 

5-') 

1013 






5-S:7 

(-■3 

1014 






4 

3 '* 

101.5 






4-.50 

4-2 

lOlO 






<> 

.5-'i 

1917 






lO-Oo 

lt-4 

loiS 







13 0 


Tin;- eti'oct of the enoriuou.s rise in price i' 
Exports. illustrated by the values obtained foi’ reduced 

exports sinct.- 1014-1 b. 

TaBJ.E Xo, -l :!, — Qniintitil and iiihie oj rale cotton c.r'ported from liidii, 
from IHIS-II onicards. 

Nc.li. Quantity. Vtili e. 

£ 

. . 10,ii£ii.31£ 2T,301.0o" 

10.:Uli.04.“> 22.32.'>.u.31 

S,S.';3,007 10,610,247 

1010-17 s,!i|2.:io2 , 24,067..3(iO 

1 017-1 s ... .... 7.:jo.S.10.") 2.S.4:)8.272 

lOlS-l'i ;i.(i70.O!'l 20.0.5,1,700 

When the trade chi.isitied accoidijio to the port from tvhich shi]e 
ineiit is eitected. the ]iiepondeiatiuy shai e of J!oinba\’ is clearli' em- 
phasized. Ijotrdrav wa.s also le^s allected bv (-(mditions operatiuy te 
reduee the volume ol e.xports rli.iii au\' other port e.xcept Raiia<roii. 
which tiloiie recordeil inri'ea'-ed .shipments in ItllS-lli when the general 
total wa> the lo\s cst reeordeil tor sexenteen veais. 


Taiii.f, Xo. 11 . 

- L.i'jioii'. 

<fj I'ttir (off tut h'Oft/ d i fjfrr nf 

poit.^ from 

nas-i 

N i.-ji'. 


K.iiubhi. 

ralcutliu 

ltaii;^eoll. 

Tntic.niiii. 

.Mali a- 


( Ul-. 


rvU-. 

(\it'. 

( Wt'. 

( '« t'. 

mi:;- 14 


I . 111.'!. 730 

• »t»7. 433 

100,707 

:!0:!,o:i5 

2 : 1 . 5 , S21 

lOil-lO . 

7-7<»:>.7<H 

l.i43,')33 

331J,31t3 

107, .521 

:joo,i.5o 

mil, O'. 11,1 

mi5-m 

7. 131.137 


3M>,nt3 

lOl.SliO 

2 .s;i. 2 oo 

100,020 

1010-17 . 

7.3>ss.380 


3t)O.S3l 

111,117 

270.0.50 

KiO.O.'iO 

1017-lS . 

»l,f)7J.70i' 

:!s,2S7 

I47.7!U 

12,S,:i.57 

100.450 

00,270 

I'M '-19 . 

3. !'»•». ,s4;i 

13,371* 


101..S72 

107,52 t 

:i,:i5:; 



The bulk of the shipments before the war went to the Far East and 
the Continent, and Lancashire has hitherto depended to an insignificant 
extent ujjon Indian cotton. According to the Cotton Control Board 
the estimated consumption of East Indian cotton in the United Kingdom 
was less than 100.000 bales in 1918 as compared with 528.000 of Egyptian 
and over 2,000.000 of American cotton. Though cotton growing 
is reported to be superseding opium cultivation in more than one 
province of China the war has brought into stronger relief the dependence 
of Japan upon India for unlimited supplies of this raw material. And 
in this connection it is of interest to record that the carrying trade fJ 
Indian cotton to Japan has been almost completely, at least tempora- 
rily, transferred from British to Japanese bottoms. 


Table X(l l.j. — Distrihidioa of the ejporty of raw cotton innong pi incrpiil 

iin portliifi rountrie.i. 


Countries. | 

1913-14. 

1914-1.7. 

191-7-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

i 

1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

( wts. j 

Cwts. 

l_ w ts. 

lapaii . . i 

4,817,.5G0 

4,474.931 

•5,917,663 

6,1.73,531 

5.188,570 

^^ermany . . 1 

l.tiSS.070 

1,239.472 




Belgium . 

1.133,083 

794.369 




Italy 

848, .776 

1,3.74.902 

1.124.106 

966.391 

.753.930 

Austiia-Huimarv 

747,041 

.78.7.735 




France 

.734.264 

.7.72.273 

20-7.457 

270.N90 

160,357 

United Kingdom 1 

384,914 

707.779 

833,628 

82.7,198 

1.137,.500 

jipain 

166,933 

224.964 

239.025 

2.74.677 

12,443 

Hongkong . 1 

109..781 

102.164 

84,771 

5.7,994 


China 

84,707 

146,026 

296.664 

293.248 

SS.92S 

Holla II I 

2 s, 922 

17,96 7 

2.030 

2..7S<I 


United ^^tates i 

26.482 

30.809 

1 24.384 

14.420 

3 1 ,530 

"1 America. 






Rusbia . . , 

26.327 

.74 .66,1 

937 i 

27.674 

42,611 

i >tl)''r countries . ! 

39.S.72 

8.3.040 

11.5.302 I 

47.690 

92.236 

Total 

10.626.312 

1 0.;49,04.7 

, 1 

8,853.967 i 

S.'il2.3.i2 

7.3oS,1o.7 


The Lireat falling off in exjmrts in 19ItS-19. which has already been 
refeia'cd to. is ascribed to the unprecedentedlv high j)ih-es which prevailed 
during the greater })art of the year, and a smaller crop. Of the 
o.(i7!).000 cwts. shipped, Japan absorbed 2.797.000 cwts.. Italv. 411.000 
cwts. and the United Kingdom 270,000 cwts. 

With these exports must be contrasted the estimated coiisunpuion 


of indigenous cotton bv Indian mills, which is 
Mill consumption. ■ i ^ i i i r 

arrived at oy ileducting the (piantity of raw 

cotton im|)orted from the gross figures of mill consunpition. Xo exac*" 

estimate of <'xtra-mill or domestic consumption is possible, but 750.000 

bales of 400 lbs. eacli is ^irobablv fairlv accurate. Tlu' (piantitv of 

hand-spun cotton is ciu'tainly declining as handloom weavers are coming 

to depend more and more ujion varn from the mills. 
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Table Xo. 4G . — Xel consitmptiui. of indigenous cotton hg Indian fower 

itnJIs. 


Year endiiit; 30th Juiic. 


Approximate 
quantity con- 
sumed. 


Less imports of i Xet oonsunip- 
raw cotton. tion. 








C'wts. 

Cu ts. 

Cwts. 

mu 





1 

0,0T0,.j31 

6.7,347 

6,605,184 

1913 






7. 17.),357 

823,724 

6,351,633 

1913 






7.33ti,o.7ii 

208,885 

7,127.171 

*1914 






7.800,961 

24.779 

7,476,182 

*191.1 






7,3.79,213 

88.227 

7,270,987 

*191e 






7,692,01,3 

21,847 

7,670.169 

*1917 






7.693,.77-t 

40.991 

7.6.52.7s3 

*191s 






7,209,873 i 

93.829 

7,206.044 


* \ e,ir ending olst August. 

The diftereiicp.s with regard to ginning, baling and pressing are almost 
as many as the varieties of cotton grown. In 
the Punjab and Burma, for instance, the ginners 
buy the seed cotton, elsewhere they mostly gin on commission. In the 
south of India, however, where the ginners are also e.vporters, they buy 
oiilv the lint after ginning. The greater jiart of the crop is machine 
ginned, but e.xcept in Jdharwar where the Aiueiican saw gin is used, 
chiefly with roller gins. In many of the more iiuportant cotton growing 
centres the big Eurojiean cotton exporters have their own gins. 

Though the loose bundh.-s of ginned cotton if intended for Indian 

„ , . mills are sometimes onh’ half riressed in old 

Baling and pressing. r i i i n ■ ^ 

tashioneil .screw picsses. the hulk is steam 

pressed in steel hoojied bales u|)Coiintry and so railed down to the port. 

The density of the pressing varies from |.'> to fid lbs. ])er cubic foot. 

The greater part of the Indian cotton cro]) is sent to Bombay where 
it is stored in the open air at the f'otton (Irecn at Colaba. cxjiosed not 
onlv to the weather but also to serious risk of fire. Until July 1918. 
there was no single bodv contraJling dealings in raw cotton and transac- 
tions were carried on itndcr till' rules of either the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association or the Bombay Cotton Exchange, mostly of the former, 
though adhesion to either set of rules was voluntary. Since July 1918. 
all cotton transactions in Bombay have been controlled by the Cotton 
Contracts Board, originally appointed under the Defence of India rules 
but now formally constituted under Bombay -Vet I of 1919. The Board 
ermsists of an official chairman and si.x members nominated bv (lovern- 
ment and fi\'e elected, two by the iVIillowners' -Vssociation and three 
bv the members of the t.'leaiing IIou.se. and contracts not in conformity 
with the lules promulgated by them are not enforceable at law. Their 
exchange and arliitration rooms adjoin the Cotton Creen which it is 
under contemplation to remove to a more convenient site at Sewri. 
The Act from which the Board derives its authority is to remain iii 
force for a maximum period of two years from the signing of peace, 
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Before the expiry of that period it is hoped that a single, thoroughly 
representative, association will have been formed to take over permanent 
control of the trade. 


Kapok. 


The units vary at the different ports. In Bombay the unit of sale 
is the candv of 784 drs., in Karachi the maund 
° ^ Calcutta the bazaar maund of 

82y^ lbs., and in the south the candy of 500 lbs. 
generally. Quotations for export to the United Kingdom are generally 
per lb. c.i.f- Shipment is made from Bombay in bales of 392 to 500 lbs. 
and from Karachi in bales of 400 lbs. Calcutta adopts the bale of 
392 lbs., while at the Madras ports the weight varies from 400 to 500 lbs. 

For freight purposes all cotton is taken on measurement, one ton 

„ . . being equal to 40 cubic feet. Ordinarilv one 

Frsisiit ~ i _ . 

hundred bales of 400 lbs. each will measure 

between 25 and 26 tons. In Tuticorin, however, where Cavibodia and 
Ti/'iuPreUief! are usually shipped in bales weighing 500 lbs. the com- 
pression is so great that one hundred bales measure only 19 tons approxi- 
mately, i.e., five bales to the ton. 

Kapoh or silk-cotton which may he conveniently noticed here is the 
floss obtained from the seed capsules of the 
white flowered efiodendron anjnicivo-uin* which 
grows in the hot moist tracts of western and southern India and of 
Burma. The fibre is too short, light and smooth to be easily spun unless 
as an admixture with other flosses, and its chief use is in upholstery for 
filling cushions, etc., where it has the advantage, unlike ordinary cotton, 
of luit readily balling. On accoimt of its buoyancy and freedom from 
water logging it i.s also in great demand for life belts. The chief sources 
of supply for the European markets are the Dutch Indies and. to a 
smaller extent. Ceylon where the tree is widely cultivated for the floss, 
while in India, no systematic planting has yet been attempted and 
the export was until recently so insignificant that no .separate statistical 
rocorils were kept of it. Even now while the internal trade has deve- 
loped considerably, the cpuuitity shijqied i.-^ small and probably the total 
i.s swelled by shipments of the floss obtained from the botidjax nndnba- 
ncmti. the red silk (;otton tree, which is of much commoner occur- 
ence in India than the white, but is incorrectly called kapok. In 1914-15 
the total was 10,000 cwts. and in the two subseipient years 10.000 and 
13.000 cwts. valued at about 425,000. the chief markets being the 
Chiited Kingdom and Italy. Before the war there were some shiji- 
ments to Cermany. Holland and Belgium also. Exports are confined to 
Calcutta and Bombav. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the pound and .shipment is made in 
pressed bales, rope-bound, weighing two maunds nett. In Bombay 
sales are per candy of 784 lbs. or ])cr maund of 28 lbs. while shipment 
is effected in pressed bales weighing from 2 to 21 cwts. Quotations for 
export to the United Kingdom are ]»er lb. c.f./. 


Bomb'll penlandnint. Linu. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Progress of the 
industry. 


tlie cotton produced in India it may be said in general terms that 
half is exported raw. and one quarter in the form 
of yarn, while the balance is manufactured into 
yarn and cloth in Indian mills. The chief centre 
jf the cotton trade and cotton manufacturing industry is Bombay, 
t'otton manufactures now represent about 21 per cent of the total value 
of Indian manufactures exported and about o per cent of the total 
export trade of the country. In 1918 the total number of cotton nulls 
in India was 269 with 6,6i4,269 spindles and 114.805 looms. The first 
cotton mill in Incba was started in 1838 at Goosery near Calcutta and 
the first to be opened in Bombay dates from 1853 with 5,000 throstle 
spindles. 


In the last twenty years the number of .spindles has increased by 
50 per cent, and the number of looms is nearly three times as great, 
but the tendency has been to enlarge existing mills rather than open new 
ones. Indeed India at the outbreak of war ranked as fourth among the 
countries of the world manufacturing cotton textiles, being exceeded by 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany only. The table below 
shows the progress made during the la.st forty }'ears. Stati'tics for 
1918-19 are not available vet. 


T.\ble 2\o. 47. — ProjireKs: oj the culloii spiiniiiitj (Hid weaving indastnj 
ill Indin aime the ijeni- IShV-SO. 










Xc.MUKR OF 








2 Cu niter of 
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ar. 



milK in 










existence. 

1 

T 1 

noonis. 

Spimllci-. 

Is7!l-s0 







.•i9..7:S7 

1 i:3..307 

1,470,830 

lSSS-89 






109 

!(2.12r> 

22,1.70 

2.070.022 







174 

1.70.1:12 

! 37.288 

4,403.342 

1908-09 






2:3:1 

2.30.827 

: 74..792 

.7,900.730 

1909-10 






24.7 

2:32.:38 1 

80.171 

0,142, .771 

1910-11 






2.74 

2:j(t.sT(i 

84.027 

().246.()7-7 

1911-12 






2.7S 

230.847 

87,040 

0.427.181 

1912-1:3 






2 (i('. 

2.7s. .7.7 1 

91, .78.7 

0,497,012 

19l;3-U 






204 

200.817 

!»h.(i,S.S 

(),020.'>7t> 

1914-1.7 







2(i0.440 

103.31 1 

0,. 798. 108 

191.7.1(1 






2(17 

292.100 

108.417 

(i,(i75.(>SS 

1910-17 






2(.7 

277.:!7(( 

110,812 

0.(i70,102 

1917-18 






209 

j 284,074 

114,807 

0,011,2(30 

Of the 

total numl) 

.*r of 

mills in India 17.'! are 

in tile Bombav Presi- 

deivv, 

14 

in 

Bengal. 

19 in the Unitt 

•d Brovilicf 

's, 13 in Ila 

dras, 9 in 

( 'entra 

r 

rovinces 

anc 

Bel 

.ir. 4 in the 

Punjab. 1 

in Trench India and the 

Hwt in 

Xativ 

1 Sta 

:es. 

including one a 

t (hiilon in 

Travancori'. 

The mills 

of the 

Bombay I 

residenr 

y (chiefly 

sitnati'd 

in Bombay 

City and 


Ahmedabad) produce about 75 jier cent of the yarn sjmn and 87 per 
cent, of the cloth woven. There are also an unascertainable number 
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of handlooiiis all over India ^yorking cMefly with yarn supplied from 
spinning mills though hand spinning has not altogether died out. 
From a statement compiled by the Industrial Commission it would 
appear that the mill-made and foreign yarn available for handle om 
weavers averaged in the quinquennium 1908-09 to 1913-11 over 250 
million lbs. annually (after allowance had been made for manufactures 
of rope and twine) against an estimated intra-mill consumption of 222 
million lb3.(^0 


Table Xo. 48. — Quantiltj in Ihs. of mill-matle and foreign gnrn nvailable for 

handloo))! H'eavers. 


T 


Particulars. 


' Averaue of I 

; I8i>6-‘J7— 1901-02. 

Averase of 
lOOS-09-^1913-14. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1. Yarn imported 

^ by sta 

44,<J.Yi.812 

41.748,010 


b\ land 

. 1 ,oos 

79,744 

2. Y’arn made in Indian mills 


473.000.041 

048, .7.79, 400 


Total 

•ilT.'.I.ib.SOl 

09(1.388,0.74 

3. Yarn * e.xiioited 

^ by -ea 

2on.:507.027 

200.S3L400 


f by land 

7. (>10,01)4 

14.031.904 


Tot.il 

217.007.1101 

210,403,304 

i. Xett quantity availaldo m ! 

iidia 

;}OO,048,S7:5 

474,924,7.70 

0 . + riotli made in Indian mill 


. i OS, 728.9(19 

248,017.909 

0. J Equal to yarn 


. i 88.1.70,812 

222.248,133 


7. Yarn (inill-uiadc) a^allaMt• f<<r hantlloum 21i?,7iKS.rMjl 252,d7<).<il7 

■weaver'* (col. 4 — col. d). 


* Infiudiiiij: 

All w oven u^x'd*-. 

X ( ',ii( iila^t'd it th'‘ i.iti' ft lUO lit-. \aiii=112 H.-, clnth. 


Till’ ^ca-boiile tradi 
Production o£ yarn. 


<’ountrv which 
responsible for 
yarn produced 
the ne.xt table. 


•'tati’'tics do not siqiport the allegation some- 
times advanced that India exports raw cotton 
and repurchases it as varn. for Japan, the 
predominates in the former market (45 ])er cent.) is 
less than 2 per cent, of the total imports of varn. The 
in the cotton mills in tin* la.st eleven vear.s is shown in 


(a) nf tlie Iiidi.m hulu'strial < — .\[)pendi\ F, p. 8. 
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In the early days of the industry the manufacturers of cotton textiles 
were concerned chiefly with the production of lower counts of yarn for 
shipment to China and for use on indigenous handlooms. but the 
tendency in recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, 
supplementing Indian supplies with imported long staple cotton. The 
great difl'erence between the Lancashire and Eastern cotton spinning 
industries may be illustrated by the following. Of the world's spindles 
39 per cent are in the Lmited Kingdom, but they consume only 16 per 
cent by weight of the world's cotton crop, while India and Japan with 
one-sixteenth of the total spindles employ one-fifth of the world's crop. 

It is interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium and fine 

, , ^ varns with the production ot similar description' 

Imports of yam. ; r t h 

bv Indian mills. 


T.\ble Xo. 50. — 1 m pods cmd production oj cotton yarn in 1913-14 and 

1918-19 contracted. 


Yam. 


Qii.iiitity 

ui U«. 


1913-14. 

Ftroonlase 

ot 


191S-19. 


Xu-. 1 to 25 — 

Iniii.in . . hlij I’l's.ouO 09 65 

Importia . . -1. 130,000 55 

XfK. M to 40— 

Iii'liaii . . 1,2 711.000' f'O 64 

IiiiportMl . , -.ir.,', 44 Olio 

Xu3. aboM 40 — 

Uali.in . , '! 377 . 011(1 ,j0 ij5 

IniportL'l . . 7.S39 000 i,0 95 

TuTtl. . 72li.U48,IIO(,* T 


84'83 

1 

i 

533, -295 000 j 

1'? 40 

^2 4: 


8,470 00' 1 

1 '5 

1 


S i.-r 


79 ^4 

11 


IS S49 000 i 

j 

’:o-7d 


4'- 

1 

4 7^’.‘>0<‘i0 i 

41 54 

7' 


6.T:-U ‘idO 

oS 47 


1 1 1(') 



]ni7 


* Tnrludes import,5 of merceriseil anti un-pccifieil description? c f twi.-t and yarn. 

While the war lasted Inilian mills have lietui sjiinniiig less and lo?s 
of the lower counts. Of counts ] to ]U the total was 87 million pounds 
in 1918-19 as ('(iinpared with Lldif million in 1913-1I and th(' dro]) in 
counts 1 1 to 20 was about 47 million jiounds. On the other hand in 
counts above 2(.) there was a consiilerable ri.?<' ■jiarticiilarl v in counts 
above lu which may be due ])artiv to the demands of the handlooin 
w'eavers of liner products which importeis were for a varietv of reasons 
unable to satisfy. There is a ])ro.s])ect of India before long being 
able to command considerable f|uantities of long stajile cotton from 
Tganda. but even if this materialises, it is regarded as doubtful in well 
informed (piarters whether tlie tendency to spin more yarn of higher 
counts will be maintained after the war. jiarticularly if there is any 
further apjueciation in the gold value of the rupeiv In 111] 2 and 1913 
there had been a marked decline in the s])inning of counts between 
31 and 40 in Indian mills. 



In the next table will be found tlie estimated production of woven 
goods in all the power mills in India during 
the last four years. Xo exact estimate of 
the production of the hancllooms scattered 
over the coimtrv can be attempted, but it is probably in the neighbour- 
hood of d.fo.OOo.OOO lbs.* 


Production of woven 
goods. 


Tadle Xo. .jl. — Ab^tinct ■^Intmienl of the qo(iitJit}i [m Ihs.) of icocen 
i/(jnils pio<hiroil to llto colfoo ifillx to Itolio JiifilifJ the hist fotlT tjeut's. 


.Manufactin‘'*s. 


liJld-17. 

1917-ls. 

191S-19, 


t^uantity. 

<^uautity. 

(Quantity. 

Quantity. 


1.1,5. 

l.bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

(.Ti'ey and lil'.-dL'htal [fk'c»'i:oud-» 

dtiT.lii.t.dss 

274.S.5 1.443 

20S.772.19fl 

2.57.S39.998 

C'nlouK'd 

81.1.103.70.5 

0.s.3.51.fM,.5 

100.751 8.53 

170.711.011 

<.dvy and coluuied L'uods otlier 
than pR'CM'guod-'. 

2..5+0..5.5d 

3,113.2.80 

3,039,423 

3,743,704 

Hn'ierv . , , . . 

:!.5tl.o77 

40<.t.7!HI 

340,373 

260,068 

Mifcellaucou-s 

.5.S.S.SS3 

!i.5!J.07!l 

1 .038,317 

1,826.837 

(.'ottcn L'ood'i rnixh'd with ^ilk 
'Jl wool. 


■t42,0.53 

2.53,004 

307,165 

'J'OTAI. 

0.52. 254, .5.3.5 

377.72.8,.SI0 

3sl.404.lh0 

340.589,450 


The production of grey and bleached goods thus represents about 
two-thirds of the whole, though the ]nopoition of coloured goods is on 
the increa.>e. 

T,\1!LE Xo. Qhii otltij tioil lyiliif oi c.i jtio'ts of eottoo oot oofocto rex. 


^ AK.N. I'lECECOODS. 
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<piantity. 
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(l int iif 

t 





1.0 10 11,5 ) 


1 .000 \ ,u ,1.5 . ) 


19119 

10 



227.30,4 

0.172.720 

94.137 

1.304.037 

1910 

II 



1 S3. 42.5 

5.749.30,9 

99.7SS 

1,409.255 

1911 

12 



151. 4SS 

5,000.097 

Si. 429 

1,31 1.084 

1912 

13 



203.901 

0.0,1 I.l'30 

Sl,.512 

1.399,070 

1913 

14 



|97.‘.l7s 

0.551,S73 

S9.233 

1 ,424,583 

l'll4 

1.5 



133.019 

t,l90.9S7 

t,7.19i 

1.058,480 

191.5 

10 



100.231 

1.015.244 

1 13.10,5 

1.0,44.024 

1910, 

17 



IO,s.<)S(i 

5.299.393 

2o:i.s45 

3.(,50,S3.3 

1917 

IS 



I2I.79S 

.5,013,141 

ls9,4.‘0 

3.092.10,2 

1918 

19 



. 0,3.798 

4,s 15.549 

149,071 

4, 301, 287 

* 
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ul.itcfi af( 
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The exports of yam were, while normal conditions pievailed,. four or 
five times as valuable as the exports of piece- 
Exports oi yarn. goods, but these latter have greatly increased 
since 1916-17. In pre-war times the chief participants were China, 
(chiefly through Hongkong). Asiatic Turkey, the Straits and Aden. 

The exports of yarn to foreign destinations in 1918-19 are shevni in 
the next statement according to the port of shipment. Bombay has 
always enjoyed a pre])onderatlng share of the trade. 


Table No. 53. 

— Qornititij of cotton yorn and twist c.epor 
and the share of the prineipal ports. 

ted in 1918-19 


Poll. Quantity. | 

Percentage. 


LIb. 


Bombay . 



9S-0 

Calcutta . 

7.5.5.702 

IT 

Tuticoriii 

241 /JUO 

O 

O 


Total . liS.TyT.aOT 100 


The total volume of exjxuTs i)i 1918-19 fell by nearly 50 per cent, 
owing to high rates prevailing for I'aw cotton in India, which so enhanced 
the price of yarn as to encourage unprecedented arrivals of Japanese 
and Chinese yarns at Bombay. Since the clo.^e of the year, liowever. 
the temporary boycott of all Japanese goods in China has I’evived the 
demand for Indian yarn in that country. 

The exports of cotton manufactures other than yarn bear a very 

„ , small i»ro))ortion to the total output of the mills. 

Exports ot cotton manu- mi A. r xi. r x i -n i 

factures of cotton manufactures, classified 

according to descriptions, have been as follows 

since 1913-11. 


Tahle No. 51 . — Vdhicfi of the exjiorl'i of eollon niiiniiiitrhires [otlier thmi 
‘jorn (iHiI tav-'/) since 1913-14 elossificil ucetirih)iij to iteseri ptmos. 


1)( •'criptioH'- ot 
cotton jnanufue' 

nil.-!. 14. 


101.5-10. 

1010-17. 

1017-lS. 

lois-io 

tUIC". 








t 

€ 

V 

c 

£ 

c 

Ph ( ofiA' . 

t7.”>.S<l2 

:Uo.:u7 

.50S.240 

1,000.740 

1,1.50.404 

1,22 L344 

wllllt' 

11.012 

! o.:U7 

7.300 

3l.s:ii 

.5.5,001 

oo.oso 

OolnUl'cd. 


1 





|>nnt(‘(l ami 

o:!s.77;i 

707. s:m 

1.120.000 

1.010.24:! 

2,470,707 

2,oso.'o:i 

Hamlkon h i f > 







and shawK 

.54,:iS,5 

.■»7,2J*1 

07.7.S0 

17,071! 

20,710 

10,004 

uiH thread . 

1 l.sTd 

.7.0S'{ 

11.2.S.5 

1S.;!00 

0.125 

1 1.027 

Ho'-iciv 

o.oos 


0.43.5 

12.0:!0 

10,o:!7 

50,500 

t >th(T Mil'ts 

2 t.SOli 

2-i,n4l 

2.5..5O0 

00,700 

10S,VJ4 

1 54.7.5' 1 

Total 

1.. 52.5,000 

i.i to.:{o.5 

1.7S'.,T20 

3.70.5.091 

3.M0,49.5 

t.5 14.01 1 
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Tlie chief markets for cotton cloth woven in India are those colonies 
and coinitiic' in which there is a considerahle Indian imini.L ration. 
Bombav is the principal jiort of .shipment for rhadars and dhootis, 
T rlofh.-^* and dnme.stics. the principal de.stinations being Aden, East 
Africa (including • Eerman’ and Portuguese East Africa), Persia, Zanzibar, 
the Straits and Baluchistan (i-id Karachi), while coloured luiigis and 
which go chiefly from Madras are -shijiped to the Straits Settlements, 
Cevlon and Sumatra. 

As an example of handlooni weaving for export, the trade in Madras 
handkerchiefs may be cited, which are ^^hipped to the United Kingdom, 
though their ultimate de.stination is chiefly Africa. These .so-called 
•' handkerchiefs ’ are made with 40.y to Cd.v in pieces 8 yards by 3. 

Of the ports ]jarticipating in the exjiort trade. 51 per cent, went 
from Bombav. and 4fi jier cent, from Madras, calculated ujion the totals 
for the la>t pre-war year, but in the .special conditions governing freight 
while war lasted. Bombay ha' capturerl a much larger share of the trade. 


Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as made 
m India, one resembling the woollen pile carpet 
0 on carpets. warp, weft and pile all of cotton yarn 

and the commoner kind without any pile and with the same design on 
both sides. The latter are produced in three julncijial forms— 

I bed carpets). '//o/rui'/I's (floor carpet?) and yVo/eri/ucf (prayer mats). 
This distinction of terms i.' not however strictly ob?erved and all pileless 
i-otton carpets are commonly de>ignated du/i.s. In the doi') proper, 
the pattern generally consi.sts of stripes of various colours, blue and 
white being the favourite combination, but flowers and geometrical 
shapes are not infrequently woven into the body of the faliric. The 
looms on which diirn are woven arc generally horizontal and the dyes 
formerly in use were indigenous vegetable dyes, jjrincipally indigo, but 
the cheajine" of aniline dye.? has led to the increasing adoption of the 
latter. The weavers in most of the province.s are poor Mahomeclan or 
low caste Hindus and the organi.sation of the trade largely depends on 
a 'vstem of advances by iii/ihajiins or middlemen wdio sell the outturn 
at the big trade centre'. Hur/s properly so called are generally juir- 
thased in the piece, while floor carpet.? are sold by the yard or by 
weight. 


The chief centre' of niaiiufacturc are Bareilly. Aligaih. Agra, faw n- 
pore. Farukhabad. IMoradabad anil Etawah in the I'nited I’rovinces. 
The d/iris of Agra are noted for tlieir finish. tlio.'C of Barcdly for their 
heapne's and durability and of Aligarh for the closeness of the stitch. 
I'he industry is expanding in fawuijiorc where large mills under 
European and Indian managenient are manufacturing with machinery 
larger .'izes .'uituble for tent? and bungahiws and turning out consi- 
derable quantities for export to England and America. Dther jirovinces 
where cotton carpets are made are the I’unjab. chiefly in the districts of 


* A grey calif o. '•o called from an old trade mark, 

* In the < entral Province.^ fi-narnaz. 
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LMultan, Amballa and Hoshiarpur. the Delhi Province, the Bahawalpur 
State, Patna city, and the Champaran and Shahabad districts of Bihar 
and Ayyampet, Bhavani, Adoni and Kurnool in the Madras Presidency 
where the local name for these carpets is jamkalam. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency a not inconsiderable industry’ is carried on in some of the Deccan 
districts. It is also a popular jail industry in nearly’ every province. 

No separate statistics are maintained of the exports. 


GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Rice. 

Although in favourable seasons, barley’, millets and pulses are ex- 
Production ported in considerable quantities from India, 

the most valuable exports included under the 
head ‘ Grains and Pulses ' have invariably been rice and wheat, theii 
aggregate values representing about 90 per cent, of the whole. The 
world production of cleaned rice has been calculated* as in the 
neighbourhood of 60,000,000 tons exclusive of an entirely empirical 
estimate of 30,000,000 tons for China. India’s share of this grand 
total of 90,000,000 tons may’ be taken approximately at 10 per cent., 
and though her average exports seldom exceed 7 per cent, of her total 
estimated production, she is nevertheless the largest exporter of rice 
in the world. India's exi)ort trade in rice is less susceptible to 
seasonal influences than is the case of the majority of food grains 
because in Burma, which contributes the greater part of it. a failure of 
the rains is unknown. The volume of export to foreign countries 
is however affected by crop shortage in other parts of India. 


Table No. 55 . — Exports of rice acconVnuj to p»'oe'nices from 1909-10 

in round fi<jitre<. 




TRoVINCIs. 


'1"IAL 

Vu.ll. 

Jliii tiia. 

il. 

Madras | 

i 

r.oiubav 

and 

.Sind. 

Quantity. 

Valuf. 

Pif’-war — 

Tfi.'. 

Toih 

1 

Tons j 

i 

Tmib. 

Tuns. 


Annual a\rra‘ 4 '‘ for tiniinju-Ti- 
miiia— I'.ic'i-li) to v.n ;-l 1 . 


‘JTl.UltD 

121 .DDD 

60 OfH'* 

*2 >'d> OiiD 

la lli7 OOO 

lOVM-l . 

(HID 

BJT.dOD 

1.'>'),DDD ' 

-''•2.000 

2 4'2o.uuii 

17, '99. Odd 

War yeaij^ — 







.... 

l,ir>.DDD 

17d ddu 

I.s l.DDD 

1 

fiPi.OOD 

l.-.P.'i.DIHI 

11.850 DUD 

lyr.-iti .... 

ID 

75.DDD 

ODD 

80,000 

I.'UO.DIIO 

Id, 192 Dint 

1916-17 .... 

1 1,1S6/idO 

61 DDD 

isi.uoo 

iri4,ooo 

Ij'tS.'r.llDn 

12, 326. Di ID 

1917-18 .... 

1, 199. HDD 

71. ODD 

171,000 

196,000 

1.9.30,0Od 

13 774,000 

1918-19 .... 

l.fll 1.000 

153.000 

96,000 

i:)7,ooo 

2,018,000 

15,310.000 


* Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. XV, April — June 1917, page 254. 
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Any failure of the moiisoou in India at once creates a remarkable infla- 
tion of values in Burma to yhich the range of prices in foreign markets 
does not usually respond. Prior to 1910-11 the average exports of rice 
from India did not exceed trvo million tons : but the trade subsequently 
expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports amounted to 2| million tons. 
The aggregate for 1913-14 was a little less than 2b millions. 

The effect of the war upon this trade was very marked as the 
above table illustrates. The principal causes of 
Effects^oi^war upon shrinkage in exports from Burma and Bengal 

in the first three war-vears were the loss of 
enemy markets and shortage of shipping. In the last three months of 
the official year 1917-18, the Home Government's requirements of rice 
and the allocation to Rangoon of a considerable amount of tonnage 
enabled over one-and-a-half million tons to go forward. In normal 
years the market for Indian rice in Ceylon is jnetty constant, aggre- 
gating about 300.00(1 tons annually. A satisfactory feature of the 
statistics ot exports to Europe is however the increasing volume of 
ex]>orts direct to the United Kingdom. 


T.\ble Xo. oG. — Direct exports of rice to the United Kingdcmt dvritu/ the 

last six years. 


— 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Tons 

101,409 

211,794 

297.142 

321.452 1 

52.3,174 

252.010 


Principal recipients. 


Befrire the war a good deal of Indian l ice was ch'aned and polished 
in Germany and Holland before it reached the L'nited Kingdom. The 
]jre-war freight rate to th^* I'nitnil Kingdom Ironi Rangoon for rice was 
in the neighbourhood of 2b .shillings jier ton : at the time of the declara- 
tio]i of the armi.sticp tin; ( (overniiK'iit rate was 12b shillings and for 
outside steamers lOd shillijig.s and iqiwards. 

Of India's total ex])orts about 17 per cent, went in ])re-war da vs to 
Europe, 12 per cent, to other .\siatic countries 
(Ceylon, the Stiaits Settlements, .bqian, etc.), 
the remaining 11 ])er cent. ])eing disti il)uterl amongst Afiiea, the West 
Indies and Smith America. ,\bout h.alf the voluiiu' of r'X]iorts is for 
consumption as food, the remainder being utilized )jaitlv foi- food and 
partly foi- the manufacture of spirit.s and starch. Germane was India's 
rdiief inrlividual customer, aceminting. with .\u.>fria-Jlungarv. on the 
average for the five years ending 1913-1 1 for 22 pel' cent, of tin' whole. 
Holland took 10 ]ier cent.. Ceylon I.'!.', jier cent and the Straits Settle- 
ments 13) per cent, .lapan and .ia\a were also at variou- times con- 
sideiable custoiiieis. Diieet trarle with the West J ndies has developed 
eonsideraljly (luring the wai-. Tlie demands of Cuba were previously 
met by re-e,\-ports of Rangoon rie(‘. praeticalh' all Straits (pailily. from 
fuveipool or by Cermau millers with .similar or better ((Ualities produced 



from cargo rice purchased in Burma. Direct shijrmeuts, chiefly from 
Calcutta, only in one year exceeded 2,500 tons. The exports from Burma 
to Cuba in 1915-16 amounted to 28,071 tons and in 1916-17 to 75,451 
tons, the corresponding figures for Calcutta being 7,176 tons and 10,199 
tons respectively. If more freight had been available the Calcutta 
figures in this and the folloufiug year rvould have been largely increased. 
Ill 1918-19, the strict rationing established just before the nev Burma 
crop came on the market disappointed many prospective buyers. The 
Bengal rice which goes to Cuba is of a quality grown chiefly in the 
districts adjoining Calcutta for which there is little or no demand in 
India. 

Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in rice and also 
makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in other 
parts of India, because the ratio of acreage under rice to population is 
so high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that of Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras who grow more rice but have to meet a much higher 
internal demand. The Burma trade represents between 70 and 75 per 
cent, of the whole. The Madius trade is practically confined to Ceylon 
and Mauritius. 

The acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India in the last 
, six years according to the forecasts issued bv 

the Department of Statistics are as indicated 
in the following table. 


Table No. 57 . — Acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India 

from 1913-14. 



Year. 

Area. 

Production. 

Exports 
(rice not 
in the husk). 

Percentage 
of 4 to 3. 


1 

2 

Acres. 

3 

1 

Tons. 

4 

Tons. 

5 

1913-14 

. 

. 7t'),'M >8,000 

30,138,000 

2,419,850 

S 

1914-U 

. 

77,009,000 

28,244,000 

1,538,300 

5J 

1915-10 

. 

78,679,000 

33,206,000 

1,339,800 

3 

1010-17 


. , 81,020,000 

35,442,000 

1,584,750 

41 

1917-18 

. 

8ii,>i6S,000 

36,.79 1,000 

1,910,884 

5 

1918-19 

. 

76.731,009 

2(,( 19 . 7,000 

2,017.911. 

s 

In addition there 

is an estimated ]uoductiou 

in the Native State 


which is roughly placed at 1.000,000 tons. The yield per acre for British 
India is about 81 cwts., which compares very unfavourably with Japan 

Lie 


K 



and Egypt wliere it is between 21 and 22. The area in the principal 
provinces in 1917-18 and their percentage are shewn below. 

Table Xo. .58. — Acreage under rice according io provinces in 1917-18. 


rrovince?. 




Acres. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Bengal ..... 




20,962,000 

26 

Bihar and Orissa . . , 




. j ir),t)L6,000 

194 

Madras ..... 




. j 11.65.5,000 

lil 

Burma ..... 




. 1 10.SO:i,000 

13 

United Provinces 




7,417.000 

9 

Central Provinces and Eerar 




. 1 5.271.000 

6i 

Assam ..... 




. i 4,802,000 

6 

Bombay (including Sind) . 




. 1 3,081,000 

4 

Pinjab ..... 




. ^ 1,005,000 

1 


Total . I su.OoS.OUO 100 


Terms employed. 


Eice in the husk before hulling is known as paddy. After hulling 
it becomes rough rice and after pearling it 
becomes cleaneil or ivhite rice. The broken 
grains of rice are separated (Uit and sold as coodic or Jcliood. while the 
higher grades of rice are subject to a further process of polishing on 
sheepskins with the object of removing any rice meal which may adhere 
to the grain. X’o chemicals whatever are used in this polishing pro- 
cess or in any other process connected with the milling of rice. Cargo 
rice contains 5 to 20 per cent, of unhusked rice, i.e., paddy, and, if 
exported in this form to Europe, is subject to further milling on 
arrival there. The ratio of paddy to rice by weight depends entirely on 
the quality of rice produced. In the case of specials it may be taken as 
of 8:5, but the ratio for better qualities is lower. 

For boiled rice there is no market in Europe, but there is a consider- 
able demand for the grain in this form in India and also in countries 
where Indian labour is employed such as the Federated Malay States 
and Ceylon. The process may be roughly described as follows. The 
paddy is soaked in water, for from forty to eightv hours according to 
grain and season and boiled for twentv to fortv minutes and ilried 
before husking. This business is largely in the hands of small inillns 
in out of the way y)laces where there is plenty of room to spread the 
rice after steaming to dry in the sun though artificial drying is not 
unknown. This parboiled rice has a higher nutrient value, owing to 
its lighter milling and though when husked it has a yellow tinge it 
be-comes white whe)r cooked and keeps better afterwards, which is 
a great asset when rice is ])re])ared overnight to be eaten the following 
day. Attempts are being made in Eangoon to evolve a more scientihe 
proce.ss for the production of parboiled rice but it cannot be said that 
I ny en* itely satisfactory ]>lant has yet been elal)orated. 

In the official Indian trade returns rice meal is merged in the general 
heading ‘ Bran and Bollards.’ The total quan- 
tity exported under this item in 19T1-15 was 


Eice meal. 



194,588 tons of which 183,697 tons were shipped from Burma and the 
Burma exports are known to consist entirely of rice meal. The 
United Kingdom was formerly the principal customer for Burma rice 
meal as cattle fodder, taking about 120,000 tons each year and before 
the war the Straits vSettlements and Germany came next in importance 
taking about 30,000 to 40,000 tons each. In 1917-18 the exports 
declined from 143,888 tons valued at £247,000 to 22,115 tons valued at 
£18,800. Shipments to the United Kingdom which exceeded 100,000 
tons in 1916-17 fell to 3,380 tons and the average f.o.h. price was Rs. 13 
(17s. id.) per ton as against Es. 26 (£1-14-8) in the previous 3’ear. 
At the end of 1917-18 there were probably not less than 100,000 tons 
accumulated at the mills and available for export had freight been forth- 
coming. In 1918-19 there was little improvement in the market, but 
with prices falling to the neighbourhood of Rs. 8 (10s. -8d.) per ton. about 

30.000 tons were taken b\' the Straits Settlements and rather less than 

10.000 tons br’ the United Kingdom. 

An export duty of three annas per maund (ef[uivalent to about Ud. 

a bushel) is levied on all foreign exports of 
xpor u y. husked or unhusked including rice flour 

but not meal the tax being included iir the f. 0 . b. price. The total 
revenue from this source during the last six years is shewn below. 

Table Xo. 59 . — Revenue detived front export duty on rice since 1913-14. 






Year. 





[ 

ReTenue. 

1913-14 









1 

£ 

800,000 

1914-15 










553,000 

1915-16 










507,000 

1916-17 










580,000 

1917-18 










702,000 

1918-19 










741,000 


For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 
divided up into two heads — rice in the husk 
(paddv) and rice not in the brisk (rice), but the 
volume of the former seldom exceeds 50.000 tons in the 3’ear. the chief 
ilestination being Geylon. Rice not in the husk includes boiled rice. 
I’lie principal countries participating i]i the export trade in rice before the 
w.ir and in the last I'car of the war arc shown in the table sub-joined. 

The exports to Java vary according to the (juantities which that 
country is able to obtain from Indo-Ghina and Siam and the prices ruling 
ill tliose markets. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 thei' exceeded a rpiarter 
of a million tons and in 1912-13, 160,000. While Iirdia exported about 

1.100,000 tons to foreign countries in the la.st jU’c-war x’ear, Siam and 
Indo-China, the next rnost important exporting countries. sup])lied an 
almost erpiivalcnt quantity to British countries (1,300,000 tons). Japan 
h.is not succeeded in becoming self-supporting in the matter of foodstuffs 
•IS at ojie time she seemed likeU to be. The distribution in 1918-19 
was largely affected by the operations of the Roval IMieat Commission. 

1.37 



Table No. GO . — Quantities and values of rice exported from India in 
1913-14 and 1918-19 classified according to destinations. 


Dc-rtiikUiuns. 



l'.*l 1-14. 

Pol k'-'ll. 


Toil?. 

191.^-19 

P.T ft nt. 

r / 

Cv^loii 


djj 

1.4 S 

3.1G2 4'ai 

:74m 9.79 

lG-9 

3 118 bkU 

'^TT.nr- Ttloiih lit?, mcludn 

o 



1 '.•i:..'-2‘J 

377.799 

16 7 

2 k'9l 2'0 

Labiian. 

UuU'. 'i . 


IBl 4ii‘J 

G 7 

1.12“ G77 

270.14 7 

13 4 

l,"b0,5“4 

Egvpt .... 


J : ^'4 , 

2 2 

371. "‘.‘7 

5.“GG 

■3 

553 572 

and Dcpe-ri-lt nn. s 



•) 1 

7h3.9?^ 

42 249 

2-0 

310 218 

Otln r Eriti'^h To??' 


144 -7^ 

G II 

1 '.41 

Hi7 545 

5 4 

1,311 "88 

TOIAI LkIIISH COUNDlILi 


i.'La.ioi 

42 t. 

" 271.7^2 

1.104 t'6l 

54-7 

h, 497, 792 

HollaDii 


; ^ i.vj. 

i; 5 

2 'I2G.22I 




Oeuuauy 


•:r. 

1>1 

2 ii‘)ri.( 74 



• • 

AustiU'iluii'-Miy . 


211 442 1 

S7 , 

1.370 r'12 




Japan , . . . 


Itp. .-4.. 

G G 

1.07G iJiO 

205 072 

10 1 

1 27ii,2 4 

Asi iti'.' Xurk'.y 


'1 "77 . 

2 4 

GG'j ■'GO 

44,005 

0.0 

026 sn:. 

Java .... 


.;2 412 ' 

1 G 

2Gl.iriS 

S7.7G0 

4-1 

.720 IdS 

Franco 


2 >.079 

0-9 

152,972 

113,349 

5-6 

737,012 

Italy .... 

. 

0"1 

•114 

c,no 

12' I, GOG 

C-4 

820,994 

OtllrT 1 '.'f' ILMi (.OllIiTlil 5 


221. Odf 

9 2G 

5 672,40' 

33G 2f)3 

IG’O 

2 829 2 3 

ri'T.M iV'P.HtrN ( OUMPli? 


1 

'.7 4 

9 •.27,>'H) 

023 255 

45 3 

0,814,43! 

.vli fnUNTBIE^ 


2 41“ 

1 

17 799,7.s2 

2 1117 ‘9lt. 

lllO-lJ 

l'j,31n 112''. 


Since the British occupation in 1852, rice has been Burma’s principal 
export and Kangoon rice, as it is called, is the 
standard ot the Errropean rice trade. About 
two-thirds of the rice crop conu'.s from Lower Burma where it represents 
90 ]H‘r cent, of the cultivated area. Lroiii thresliing floor to river or 
railhead the paddy i.s cauumonly carted in bulk. It is thence conveyed 
to the various jiorts cither by rail in bags or more commoidy by boat 
i]i bulk, measured alongside the mills as discharged, and stored in th*' 
mills' 'jod<nr)is. I’addy juices in Baugoon are quoted with reference 
to a unit of lOd baskets containing IG lbs. eaeli. but in the districts the 
baskets used are not standaidised ami theie is considerable local vari- 
I'oi' example the Akvab [i.nidv lamkel eo.itailm 25 lb-:. <uil\ . 

paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the 
threshiiig floor either bv niiddleimm acting on 
liehalt of the mills, bv sjieculators, or Ipv local 
jungle brokers. Tlui beginning of the, jiaddv 
'■eason cm resjionds jireltv chi.-ielv to that of thii cahuidar year as 
harvesting conimences generally towards the end of November and the 
CIO]) comes commerciallv into sight in .Januarv. The croji is all hand- 
naiped chiefly by cmdirs from Aladras and Bcitgal. mechanical aids 
Vieitig unknown. I’he mills vhich own tlnur own boats advance money 
to their paddy biiyirs on the security of the latter's land or other 

i:!s 


a nee. 


As. a rule the 

Marketing. 

traders known as 


property. In some cases the paddy buyers mortgage their boats 
against the moneys received. A boat may do three or four trips 
per month according to the position of the paddy, but if bringing paddy 
from the more distant and outlying cbstricts a full month may be 
occupied in making one trip. As soon as the buyer obtains a boat he 
proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to the mill for measure- 
ment. Measurement is done fairly rapidly and in verv few cases occu- 
pies more than one day. In fact, generally s^ieaking. the boats which 
arrive in the morning can return upcountrv the same day. When 
a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of baskets is weighed 
.ind the average weight arrived at therefrom is taken as represen- 
ting the weight of the whole consignment, credit being given to the 
seller for any excess over IG lbs. and deductions being made if the ave- 
rage weight is found to be less than 4G lbs. Storing facilities in the 
districts which were formerly limited are now con-iderable and at a 
rough estimate almost half the exportable surplus can be distributed in 
godowns upcountry. Paddy deteriorates to some extent as regards 
colour and grain vith lengthy storage, but its merits as a foodstuff remain 
unimpaired. Deterioration in colour is brought about by heating and 
so far no expedient has been hit upon to overcome this difficulty. 


In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves in 
order to remove extraneous matter, such as 
stones, dirt and straw, and winnowed. It is 
then hulled, i.e., passed between the grind stones which remove the 
husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is known as loomain. 
■■ Five parts cargo rice ’ consi>ts of so per cent, loonzam and 20 per cent, 
paddy. In white rice mills, the loonzain rice is again milled by cones or 
pearlers, which remove the outer cuticle. The rice then goes through a 
further process of sieving, the sieves bei)ig so arranged and graded that 
the percentage of broken rice which it is desired to se])arate from the 
whole rice can be removed and bagged off separately. It is then 
re-winnowed and bagged. In the higher cpialities of rice usually shipped 
to Europe, there is a further polishing in cylinders made of wood and 
wire gairze in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes 
})lace after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sieving process. Formerly the bidk of the rice shipped was cargo rice, but 
now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is practically the 
inverse of what it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Unit ot sale and ship- The following are the terms on w'hich rice is 
ment. sold in Burma : — 


When sold 


locally, 
to Euroiie 
to .lava 
to ^Manila 
to titi'aits 
to •Ja]iau 

to India 


at a price per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each. 

„ „ ,, cwt. of 112 lbs. nett. 

,, ,, ,, picul of lA) lbs. nett. 

,, ,, ., picul of Fkil lbs. lie t, 

,, ,, ., coyan of o.Gool lbs. nett. 

„ ,, ,, picul of BIG lbs. nett, (or per 

cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.). 

., ,, ., bag (according to weight). 


13 !) 



Rice for the United Kingdom is usually on consignment sale through 
brokers in London. The general level of prices for Burma rice is lower 
than for any other variety. 

The qualities of rvhite rice milled in Burma arc kiiowji as hdlows ; — 

Xi'S. 1, ■} and 3 Europe rice. 

S. Q. (Strait.s Quality) Europe rice. 

Siiurll hiills special. 

Big hlills special. 

Sj.ecial grains have their own names, e.y., T/eedoag licc. I ohnic rice, etc. 

The following qualities of broken rice or coodie are produced from the 
al.ovc : — 

Fro)i) all qiialif ics : — 

Xos. 1. .j and 0 white brf>kcn rice. 

Cargo broken rice. 

From X"s. 1 and 2 Enroije nee : — 

A 1. A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 

Froi/i Xo. 3 Europe rice mnl S. Q. Europe rice : — 

B 1. B 2 and B .3 white broken rice. 

F ro)ii Siiutll 3Iill$ Speciiih uud Biij Mills specials anil Meedoio. 
specials : — 

C 1. C 2 and C 3 white broken rice. 

The unit of shipment in Rangoon is the bag which varies in weight 
from 168 to 225 lbs. nett. 

The usual busy season for paddy commences about the 15th of 
January and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the latter 
date it is normally reckoned that about half the exportable surplus has 
been marketed. The remainder of the crop is marketed throughout 
the year and under normal conditions is delivered at the port of export 
by the middle of December. There has been a growing tendency of recent 
years, which war exigencies have accentuated, to store so as to distribute 
the business more evenly throughout the vear. Co-operative Credit 
Societies have enabled cultivators to hold up part of the harvest instead 
of rushing it down in the first three months of the season and glutting 
the market with disastrous re.sults to themselves. 

The milling capacity of a ty])ical Rangoon mill may be jmt at about 
30,000* baskets of 16 lljs. piaddy per day of 
12 hours. 'I'lie largest mill at Pazundaung is 
capalj|(> of turning out TtMi tons of cargo rice a dav. ilills generally 
run night and day for about three months in the year and paddy husk 
is the only fuel used. The (piantity of hu.sk jiroduced is always in excess 
of fuel re(|uired and until a year or two ago the sur])lus husk used to be 
discharged into tlm creeks and rivers. Xow-a-days, however, when 
fuel is expensive many other industries are glad to purchase the 
availabh' sur])lus. 

Xo exact figures are available as to the number of rice mills in Burma 
and their milling capacity, but there are over •')(»(( emplo\ing twenty 
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hands or more and on a conservative estimate the outturn may be j)nt 
at about 6,000,000 tons of ‘ five parts cargo rice ’ per annum. In 
Burma, as in other parts of India, the crpacitv of mills is considerably 
in excess of the quantity of grain available for milling. 

On the outbreak of war the price of paddy was Rs. 130 per 100 bas- 
kets of 46 lbs. and of white rice Es. 315 per 100 
baskets of 75 lbs. each. By March 1915 prices 
had fallen to Rs. 93 — 95 for paddy and Rs. 230 for rice. Speculation 
drove the figures up to Rs. 210 and 480 in September but at the end 
of November white rice was down to Es. 320. In March 1917 the 
range of prices was between Rs. 116 — 120 and Rs. 291 — 292-8 respect- 
ively. Thereafter the price of paddy and of rice declined until Es. 80 
and Rs. 195 respectively were touched in September, a lower level than 
for many years. In the middle of January a Rice Commissioner was 
appointed in Rangoon to buy rice on behalf of the Royal Commis- 
sion on "Wheat Supplies. This had the immediate if temporary eft’ect 
of stiffening the paddy market, but owing to lack of tonnage and 
sufficient supplies in the hands of millers to meet their commitments 
the market again receded. As however tonnage came in sight to lift 
the large quantities demanded by outside markets, particularly Java and 
Jajjan, the paddy prices stiffened and by the end of the year reached 
the high figure of Rs. 160 per 100 baskets of 46 lbs. 


Table No, 61 . — The distribution of the exports of rice from Burma accord- 
ing to countries in 1913-14 and 1917-18 contrasted. 


1913-14. 


1917-18. 


Destination. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Destination. 

Tons, j 

Per 

cent. 

British Possessions — . 

589,870 

32 

Briti'h Possessions — . 

1,048,145 

69 

Straits Settlements . 

280,922 

15 

United Kingdom 

522,815 

35 

Other British Pos- 
sessions. 

308,948 

17 

Straits Settlements 

288,552 

19 

Holland 

325,300 

18 

Ceylon . 

164,589 

11 

Germany . 

297,560 

16 

Other British Pos- 
sessions. 

72,189 

i 

4 

Austria-Hungary 

209,470 

11 

Italy . , . 

' 107,885 

i 

1 7 


Other destinations to which increased quantities of rice proceeded 
in 1917-18 were France, Greece, Mauritius, Japan and Australia, but 
exports to Holland, Cuba and the Dutch East Indies were greatly in 
defect. In 1918-19 no private shipments to Europe were ]ienuitted and 
the Allies received the bulk of the -juirchases made on behalf of the Royal 
Commission on wheat supplies. Of 1.611.000 tons exported, the United 
Kingdom absorbed 261,167 tons, France 131.933 tons and Italy 129,601 
tons while 50.500 tons were shipped to Egypt ‘ for orders.' The normal 
distribution of the foreign trade between the different Burma ports 
was — Rangoon 68 ])er C(mt.. Bas^cin 13 per cent., Moulmeiu 10 per 
cent, and Akyab 9 per cent. 
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Though the average acreage under rise in Bengal and the adjoining 
province of Bihar and Orissa which is chiefly 
Bengal. served by the port of Calcutta* amounts to 

47 per cent, of the aggregate for British India, the volume of foreign 
exports has never been comparable with that of Burma, though in a 
favourable season the Madras figures are generally exceeded. The prin- 
cipal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years were Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius. Since 1913-14 Natal has taken an increasing share of the trade and 
a direct trade with Cuba has sprung up. Of the total, 99 per cent, went 
in pre-war days from Calcutta and the balance from Chittagong. The 
following table gives the consolidated Bengal figures. ; 

Table No. 02. — Quantities and values of rice exported from Benrjal. 




Year. 





Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . 







Tons. 

326,921 

£ 

3,304,148 

1914-15 . 







170,244 

1,770,276 

1915-16 . 







75,450 

841,759 

1916-17 . 







64,107 

742,600 

1917-18 . 







71,404 

713,342 

l'JlS-19 . 







153,326 

1,626,675 


Shipments in 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-lS were affected by freight 
shortage, and in 1918-19 when a better shipping position tand a brisk 
demand for common rice front Ceylon, South Africa. Mauritius and the 
West Indies encouraged heavier exports, it be-ame necessary to con- 
siuva supplies f(jr local consumjttion in conserpienco of the partial failure 
of the monsoon. The Food.stutfs Commissioner whose appointment 
be-ame nece.s.sary in October 1918 decided that these markets should 
be rationed as far as possible from Burma. 

I’he chii't varieties ol Bengal rice on the iiiarket are table or ivhite 
Patna, broken table rice or hhood. Patna, old hard and chinPiihir, while 
aino:ig boiled or brown riees mav be iiH'ntioned boiled Patna, doud 
k'li/iii. bulla m and ruree. The principal variety of rice exported is hazia 
which goes to Ceylon. The chief market tor white Patna before the 
war was Hamburg, but eon.'-iilerable r|uantities went aKo to Li\er[)ool 
and Bremen ; for old hard which i.s growji eliiellv in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta (the designation Putua having retcreiice to tin' Imldness of 
the gr.'iin and not implving localitv of origin). Cuban ])orts ; and tor 
boded, Patna andiballarn 'Yrundad. llarf iniipu' and the I’er.sian Culf. 
For mree there i- a con^iilerable demand in .MaiiriTins. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta i.s the bazaar mauiid and shipment is 
made in bags 01 1 64 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling quotations are 
ba.sed on the cwd. c. i. f. 

Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency arc comparatively 
limited. The following table shows the (pian- 
titie.s exported during the last six years. ^ 


Madras. 


In 1913-14 and earlier years there were also some shipments from Cuttack. 
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Table No. 63. — Quantities and values of rice exported from all ports in 
the Madras Presidency during the last six years. 


Year. | Quantity, j Value. 


1913-U . 







Tons, 
loo, 000 

£ 

1.570,000 

1914-15 . 







183,000 i 

1,850,000 

1915-16 . 







239,000 

2,627,000 

1916-17 . 







184,000 

2,077,000 

1917-18 . 







173,000 : 

1,965,000 

1918-19 . 

• 






07,000 1 

! 

1,126,000 


The principal destinations are Ceylon (90 per cent.) and Mauritius 
(8 per cent.). The chief ports of export were Cocanada, Tuticorin 
and Negapatam, but the conveniences of the Dhanushkodi route have 
latterly diverted practically the whole of the Ceylon trade to that port. 
At Cocanada the usual grades shipped, all j)arboiled. are mill rice J, B 
and C grades, chabyam or unpolished rice and bazaar boiled which is 
prepared in local hand mills and is of very inferior quality. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 16i lbs. nett, generally. 
Foreign exports of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller scale 
_ , T, -J than those of Madras. In pre-war years, the 

°(Ti B^omba^y* average shipments did not exceed 26,000 tons 

a year, the actual figures for 1913-1-4 being 
28,884 tons. The table below gives the quantities and values of rice 
exported from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 64. — Quantities and valuei of rice exported from Bombay from 

1913-14 onicards. 



Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 






Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 





28,884 

283,545 

1914-15 . 





25,276 

250,024 

1915-16 . 





30.959 

322.098 

1916-17 . 





72,657 

797,509 

1917-18 . 





113,464 

1,299,425 

1918 19 . 





104,635 

1,526,.5o4 


The considerable increase in the figures from 1916-17 onwards is in 
consequence of larger shipments to the Persian Gulf and East Africa, 
chiefly of rice railed across India, because there was no freight offering 
in Calcutta or Eangoon direct to these destinations. 

4’lic unit of sale and of shipment is the bay of 168 lbs. gros-;. 

The following table shews the rpiantities and values of rice exported 
from Karachi to foreign countries from 1913-14 
onwards. 
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(2) Karachi. 



Table No. 65. — Quantities and mines of rice exported from Karachi to 
foreign countries from 1913-14 omcards. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


Tons. £ 


1913- U 5.3,TD9 489,004 

1914- 15 41.345 402,652 

1915.16 49.399 469,390 

1916- 17 77,363 759,487 

1917- 18 82,742 822,735 

191s-rj 51,817 729,507 


There is comparatively little rice grown in the hinterland served by 
Karachi and the average value of shqmients did not exceed £300,000 
before 1913-14, when a good harvest in Cutch stimulated foreign exports, 
the chief customers being Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, Eed Sea ports, 
Muscat and Persia. Subsequent developments were due to the same 
causes as have been specified in the case of Bombay, but the embargo 
imposed in September 1918 on shipment of rice from Burma ports to 
Calcutta affected despatches in 1918-19. 

The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the candy of 0.56 lbs. and 
shipment i.s made in bags of 2 or 2\ maunds nett. 

Wheat. 


Prodaction. 


Though India produces about one-tenth of the world's wheat, this 
food grain is an indispensable article of food in 
the Punjab only. In other provinces extension 
of cultivation has been dictated rather by the prospects of profitable 
export to Europe than by internal demand. The five principal countries 
exporting wheat in pre-war times were the United States of America, 
Kussia, Canada, the Argentine Kepublic and India in that order. As 
regards production, India occupied the third place with about a third 
of the American crop and nearly clouble that of Canada. 

Table No. 60. — Vroduction and exports of icheat according to countries 

in 1911. 


Countries. 


Product'on. i 

Rxjiorts. 

Percentage o 
exports to 

— - 

--- 

i 

Ti>ns. 

Tons. 

pniductiun. 

United States of America . 


23,816,885 

4,647,300 

20 

Russia .... 


1.5,324,047 1 

2,368,500 

16 

India 


8,3.36,484 

694,680 

8 

ArL'cntine Rcfniblic . 


4,498,215 

963,000 

21 

Canada .... 


4,311,01.5 

I.s79,2ii0 

44 

Total 

• 

.50,2,86,646 

10,552,080 

19 
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The variety of wheat most commonly cultivated in India is tfiticum 
vulgare. The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irrigation, parti- 
cularlv in the new canal colonies. Little or no labour saving machinery 
is yet employed in the wheat fields and the crop is hand-reaped. On 
land liberally manured and irrigated, yields of from 1.500 to l.bOO lbs. 
per acre have been obtained but the crop is liable to damage by rust 
if thei'e is rain or cloudy weather in February. On dry {i.c., un- 
irrigated) lands 800 lbs. would be a fair average crop. 

Harvesting of the crop begins in ilarch and April and winnowing 
continues until the end of i\Iay. In a good year the sur])lus crop is at 
once brought up by exporters and no time is lost in putting it on the 
European market where it bridges the interval between the antipodean 
harvests of South America and Australia and those of northern latitudes. 
Good prices are often ]5rocurable for early shijiments as they arrive at 
a time when home stocks are practically exhausted. The rush of wheat 
from the threshing floor to the ports is therefore concentrated in normal 
years to May, June, July and August and shipments thereafter, except 
when a good monsoon coincides with a brisk European demand, are com- 
paratively small. 


T.-vble No. 67 . — MonthJg exports of wheat during the la^t six gears jronx 

Karach i. 


Months. 

1913. 

11)14. 

1015. 

1916. 

1017. 

lOlt. 




Ton.i. i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton-. 

Tons. 

January . 



01 000 . 

1S,C70 

2-5.561 

40D 

37.100 

12.446 

February 


• 

40,051 

S,U04 

21.450 

SIO 1 

14.110 ' 

1.042 

Mnrrh 



2-5,340 

S,470 

i 

724 

19.212 : 

50.077 

Aiiril 



1.5.005 

7,010 

8,0:50 

3.1O0 

77.407 1 

4-5 109 

May 



07,071 

21,771 

1.100 

1.05S , 

1 52,685 

65.645 

June 



10.s.(501 

100.007 

20,408 

41.509 

1 '.8.000 

75.839 

July 



250.0 10 

10S,447 

27,621 

43,408 

102.410 1 

55.5S3 

Auirih^t 



0S.15O 

41S,225 

5.726 

74,470 

148.661 ; 

122,050 

Strptoniber 



105.04.1 

55.007 

1,006 

136.832 1 

155.620 1 

30,70 ' 

0( tobor . 



35.000 

S7,742 

130 

140.370 ’ 

147.758 ' 

1 

10.465 

Xovomber 



52 >52 ' 

54.0*15 

lOG 

72.315 

31,721 

035 

December 




30.494 

ISG 

04.041 

14,701 

4G1 


In years of plentv the cidtivators in the Punjab are generally anxious 
to realise their money in order that they may pay otf advances, satisfy 
Government dues atid avoid the risk of loss from weevils by storage in 
the monsoon. In years of famine the local ]u-ice is geirerally so high 
that the parity of prices in Euro])e is exceeded and the volume of 
ex 2 >orts falls to a verv low ligure. In a good season the perctmtage of 
ex))orts to outturn may be 10 ])er cent., in a year of scarcity, such as 
1908-09, the percentage may fall below '1 per cent. 
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Ill tlie live years ending 1912-13 the area under wheat in India 
averaged 27 millii-n acres with an annual out- 
Acreage. neighbourhood of 8 million tons. 

The wheat exports of the .-.tatistical year are mainly drawn from the 
crop of the pievious year, and in the table which follows this is 
recognised, as the export hgures indicated against each year in the table 
stand for Cjuantities that actually went loiward only in the follotying 
year. 

Table Xo. 68. — A/ea, yichJ uinl. exports of lelieat in India in the last 

qiiiiirpienninm. 



Year. 


Area. 

Yield. 

Exports. 

1913- U . 

1914- 1.5 . 

1915- 10 . 

191G-17 . 

1917-18 . 

• 

- 

Acres. 

28.475.000 

32.475.000 

30.320.000 

32.940.000 
. 35,487,000 

Tons. 

8.358.000 

10.087.000 

8.052.000 

10.234.000 ! 

9.922.000 [' 

Tons. 

706,383 

052,879 

74n914 

1,4.54,375 

470,103 


The estimated area and yield in 1918-19 were 23,761,000 acres and 
7, .702. 000 tons. 

India's participation in the world's wheat market dates from 1870, 
when the opening of the Suez Canal brought the 
ar e ing. wheat fields of the United Provinces within 

thirty days of Europe. In the early davs of the trade the wheat 
grown in those jirovinces was railed down to Calcutta for shipment 
until the extension of the raihvay svstem enabled Boinbav to compete, 
and then with the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab the trend of 
exports has gradually drifted north-westward and Karachi where, it is 
claimed, the cost of handling and storage is lower than at Calcutta or 
Bombay, has now as.sumed a commanding position. Wheat is bought 
at centres U])Country, such as Lyallpur. and bagged and railed down 
to Karaclii where it is sold by the candy of 676 lbs. including bags, 
mani])ulated and stored before shipment cliietly to the United 
Kingdom. Shipment is UMially made in bags of 2 cwt.s. nett. In 
Bombay sales are made per candv of 776 lbs. and wheat is shipped 
in bags vai ving in weight Irom 182 to 221 lbs. nett. Quotations to the 
United Kingdom are generally per (juaiie,' of 192 lbs nett. Typical 
tIescri|)tions on the Karaclu market are — whit'', including 7 percent. 
li,u-h‘y. per cent. diiT, -‘So ])er cent, rt'd, r. d. including 7 per cent, barley 
•ind 3 per cent, dirt and superior grades, white nwA red with admixtures 
in each case of g jiei- cent, b.ulev ami 3 1 ])ei' cent, dirt onlv. Though 
the cliief varieties of 'uiie.it ex|)orted fi’om fmlia fall vitbin tlie defini- 
tion of Soft wheat commercialK', there an, hard wheats (red and 
yellow) grown in Ceuti'al India which find, a maike.t in Warsoilles and 
Italy, where tlu'y arc u.red in the manuhictiire, o'" macaroni. In the 
general absence of w heat elevators, Karachi with a rainfall that seldom 
exceeds five inches has great, advantages over Bombay where the 
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monsoon rains are heavy and the general humidity throughout the year 
much higher. The wheat awaiting shipment in Karachi can he stored 
at the docks in open sheds with very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one time had the reputation of being dirty, but it 
was established that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
handling as to deliberate adulteration to conform to the practice of the 
English grain trade. Since 1907 there has been a marked improvement 
in the cpiality of Indian wheat owing to the new contract of London 
Corn Trade Association being on the basis of an admixture not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent, of other food grains (in practice chiefly barley) but free 
from dirt. A sy)ecimeu of the contract at present in force will be found 
in Appendix VII. 

The distribution of the exports of wheat, among the three principal 
ports interested, are shewn in the next table. 
Exports on Government account are included. 

Table Xo. 69. — Exports of tvheat from 1913-14 omvarcU. 


rriiicipal port^. 

1013-14 

1914-15 

1915-lG 

1910-17 

1917-lS 

1918-19 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Karachi .... 

S93.324 

093,229 

52C,14C 

079,190 

1,084.201 

410.127 

Bombay .... 

233.640 

11,532 

78.622 

01 ^14 

242.749 

89,013 

Calcutta .... 

73,101 

I.GIG 

40,104 

7,904 

120.409 

25,302 

fQrAXTITIES . 

1,202,205 

700, 3S3 

052,879 

748,914 

1,454,375 

470.103 

Total .*<( 

(^Vallls £ 

S 7.-15.571 

5.-540.044 

5.027.100 

O.l' 2.321 

12.008,511 

4,502,0. i2 


The principal recipient for Indian wheat has always been the United 
Kingdom, and before the war France and Belgium also participated to 
some extent. From 1917-18 onwards considerable cpiantities have been 
shipped to Egypt ‘ for orders.' 

IVhcat prices are always expressed in India by the number of seers 
(of 2 05 lbs.) sold for a rupee and the higher the figure the cheaper the 
wheat. 


There was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as soon as 
war was declared and Indian bazaar prices 
Goveinment control. inoved u]) in symiiathv. In CUtober 191 1 the 
Covernmeut of India by ordinance gave authority to Local Govern- 
ments to iiKpiire into stocks and take over if necessary any unreason- 
ablv withheld. As this did not stay the upjier trend of prices, it was 
decided to restrict the (export of wheat and wheat Hour from December 
191 1 to Ilarch 1915 to KtO.UOO tons. Brices nevertheless continued to 
soar and in February 1915 were 15 per cent, above the level of the 
previous July. The jirumise of an excellent harvest then steadied the 
market and the measure of increase was retluced to 21 per cent, by the 
end of March. 
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In April 1915 the Government decided to prohibit all private exj^orts 
of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and the world 
market,, and created a special appointment of AMieat Commissioner to 
secure the most advantageous terms for the exportable surplus. While 
this control was in f.Tce the firms which had previously been engaged 
in the shipment of wheat to Europe were appointed buying agents for 
the Wheat Commissioner at a fixed commission, the maximum prices 
to be offered to sellers upcountry being fixed by Government from tiine 
to time and gradually reduced so as to discourage .speculative hoarding 
The total cpiantitv purchased on Government account between April 
1915 and May 1916 when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 
525,000 tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from Karachi, 40,870 
from Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 

With effect from 1st May 1916 shi]>ment on private account was once 
more permitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments fixed by the "Wheat 
Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business, but this arrangement 
only continued until the end of October when the Eoyal Commission 
on wheat supplies assumed control and made direct purchases until 
Februarv 1917 and then the M'heat Commissioner was again invested 
with entire re.sponsibility for buying operations. The wheat harvest of 
1917 beat all previous records and in 1917-18 no less than 1.454,400 tons 
were exported, exclusive of 25,600 tons shipped on military account. 
The "Wheat Commissioner on behalf of the Eoyal Commission pur- 
chased 1.578,346 tons in 1917-18. 


Table Xo. 70. — PurcJtascs in 1017-18 on behalf of the Eotjal Co'nimissioa 
tabulated accordiufj to provinces of origin and port of shipment. 


Province oE 

origin. 

1 

Quantity. 

Port of purchase and shipment.* 

Punjab 

•Sind 

United Provinces 

1 

! 

Tons. 

SU.OOl 

r>l,HBS 

4.'>7.4g7 

Karachi 

1,173.844 

Central India 

Central Provinces 


41„S.34 

!lg..'i44 

Bombay 

275, .500 

Bombay . 

Bihar and OiB-'a 


l.j.OOO 
Pi.:! 12 

Calcutta 

128.920 

Bengal 

Baipiicana 


2.420 

1.0, s:! 



Uncertain (probabfv Central I'idi.i or 
Central Provinces). 

T OTAL 

SJ,yl7 

1**1 




* ^Sliipmcnt nut coinplotely wifhin the yriir. 


ft was estimated that with the excei)ti(m of SQ.OOO tons from tlie 
I’mij.ib all these ('X])orts were of the 1 91 li- 1 7 cro]). This wlu'at was 
pureluised on a sterling Itasis ]i(T quarter f.o.h. at rates fi.xed liy the 
Wheat Commissiojier. th - freight arrangements being in the hands of 
the Home ( iovernment. Though control was maintained in the following 
vear. ]iiuchases on beluilf of the Eoyal f'ommis.sion were very rc.strictcd, 
aggregating 3(81,515 tons only, of which 331,461 tons were shijiped from 
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Karachi, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 tons of wheat 
from the United Provinces. 

The widespread failure of the rains in 1918-19, though it affected the 
wheat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise in the price 
of all food grains in Northern India and to meet the situation the Govern- 
ment of India arranged to take over some of the large stocks of Austra- 
lian wheat which the Royal Commission had purchased some time ago. 
but for which no freight could be found. The arrival of the first ship- 
ments of this wheat coinciding with the new harvest in India, helped to 
bring down the level of prices and was a salutary warning to those who 
had been hoarding grain in anticipation of yet further enhancement 
of prices. During the four months March to June 1919 arrivals of 
Australian wheat at Indian ports aggregated 168,000 tons. 

The exports of wheat flour correspond pretty closely, when uncon- 
Wheat flour trolled, to those of wheat. The products of 

the mills are known by the vernacular names 
maicla, atta and siijji which are statistically shown under the common 
head of wheat flour. These names represent three grades of flour in 
order of fineness. Sujji is the round, granular meal of inferior quality 
obtained by grinding wheat which has been moistened overnight and then 
passing it through a sieve, the bran mixed up with it being later on 
separated by winnowing. It is used chiefly for making a sort of coarse 
porridge and as a constituent in certain bazaar sweetmeats. The other 
two qualities are obtained by regrinding sujji and passing it through a 
second sieve, the finer flour resulting being called maida, and the coarser 
atta. While the former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter 
baked into coarse cakes called chappattis comprises the main food of the 
poor in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour 
before the war were Eg}q)t, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and the United Kingdom, the variety generally 
shipped being attu. 

Table No. 71. — Exports of wheat flour (quantities and values) from 1913-14. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-U . 






■ Tons, 

1 7<J.412 

a 

SSL.OOS 

1914-ir. . 





. 

1 •“>:{. 085 

(>11,92_> 

191. . 







740.-12 

1919-17 . 





, 

70,1. "id 

80.7,287 

1017-lS . 






7 1 ..70S 

1,000.249 

1918-19 . 





. 

:JO,042 

743,022 


The piincipal ports 

Unit of sale ar.d ship- 
ment. 


concerned in ex])oit an*. Karachi. Bombay and 
Calcutta in that or(h‘r. Tin* unit of sale and 
shipment in Karachi is the l)ag of l(i4 or 196 
lbs., the latter being the basis of the unit 


common in Bombay a-< well. In Calcirtta sales are made on the basis of 


the bazaar maund and the flour i-^ shipped in bags of 164 or 224 lbs. nett. 


U9 




Barley. 


Bariev (Iwnhu/n vulijare) is cliiefly grown in the United Provinces 
and Bihar. The total area under the crop in 
British India in 1917-18 was 7 million acres in 
addition to about four hundred thousand acres in Xative States chiefly 
Jaipur, Alvar, Bharatpur and Gwalior. Of the four million acres in 
the United Provinces the greater part is in the Ghorakhpur, Benares, 
Lucknow and Allahabad divisions. Barley is a rabi croj) sown in 
October or November and reaped in March or April. Arrivals in the 
upcountry markets begin in April and business is brisk till July. 

There is such a large internal demand that the volume of exports 
has never attained any considerable dimensions 
and Indian barley plays a very humble part 
in the world market for the grain, though the volume of Indian 
exports responds at once to anv shortage of supplies in the United 
Kingdom. In 1912-13 as much as 015,177 tons were exported of which 
82,872 tons went from Bombay, 154,420 tons from Calcutta, and 
377,874 tons from Karachi. The imports of barley in the same year 
were 720 tons chiefly into Karachi. 


Table No. 72 . — Quantity and valve of barley exported during the last six 
years icith the share of the different ports. 


Porta. j 

,| 

1913-14. 

f 1 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ti'ns. 

Karachi 

127,622 

28,803 

159.533 

172,034 ' 

347,747 

21 5, .305 

Calcutta . . 1 

54,249 

54 

74 

1.478 

97 

43 

Bombay 

8,519 

394 

6,147 

3.3,929 

10,7s7 

10,999 

Rangoon . . j 

10 

4 

3 

A 

91 

4 

r Quantity ! 
Total j | 

(. Value £ i 

190,400 

29,317 

105,757 

209,502 ; 

1 

.35S.722 

226,352 

1 043,799 

174,.548 

1,168,003 

1,509,615 t 

2,69;!..312 

1,84.5,111 


Practically the whole of the exjjorts go to the United Kingdom, but 
the feature of the trade in the last two years has been the shipment of 
over 320.000 and 205.000 tons to Egypt ‘ for orders.' 


Theunitof sale in Bombay is thecandyof 27 Boniba\' maunds and 

, , in Calcutta tin; bazaar maund. The wholesale 

Unit ot sale and ship- . . ,, , 

])rice 13 gcnerallv (pioted m Karachi at so muen 

per candy of (j.jb lbs., and the usual allowance 

for refraction is 3 per cent. iSliipmcnt is made in bags, the weights 

varying at each iiort — 101 or Psl lbs. in Karachi, 123 or 180 lb.s. nett 

in Calcutta and 108 lbs. in Bombay, (flotations for export to the 

United Kingdom are generally per cpiartcr of 100 lbs. gross. 

loO 



Pulses. 


Trade varieties. 


Under the same statistical heading are grouped a great many food 
grains, the most important being nrJiar. lentils. 
(Jhal, beans and peas, the three last of which 
being distinguished by a great number of varieties which are marketed. 
For gram* which is also a pulse separate figures are maintained. The 
lentil or nutsur esculrutu) is a valuable pulse grown as winter 

crop all over India, especially in the Central Provinces. iVladras and the 
United Provinces. Flavoured with aromatics and coiidiments it largely 
disappears in internal consumption. Ailuif (cajanns iwlicus) or pigeon- 
pea is generally grown in India as a mixed crop particularly in rotation 
with cereals. As it enters largely into the vegetarian diet of high 
caste Hindus, its economic value is great though the volume of exports 
is negligible. DhaJ is a common term applied to the split ginin of 
a large variety of pulses, the most common being and 

niinigo. Peas and beans are also of many tyjies, e.g.. Raiigoon 
or white beans. French beans, kidney beans, white and green peas. 

The Burma white bean (p/uiHoIn.v hotuinx) is locally known as 
pebi(gah\ the trade in which is large and im- 
portant. The harvesting of white beans begins 
in February or March but those grown on the islands loft when the river 
falls are not gathered till April or May and the.sc are of su])ciior ijuality. 
They are shii)ped as brought from the cultivator, and though formerly 
utilized as feeding stuff for cattle are now largely used for human 
('on.sum]ition. As the war progrcs.scd an eidtanced dennind arose for 
Burma beans to take the place of the haricot beans so largely grown 
in the Danubian jirovinces from which the Allies were tenpiorarily cut 
off, and large ([uantities were purchased by the Bt'lgian Helief Commi.s- 
sion and .shijijied to ffurope. 

Xo separate statistics of acreage or production of any of thc.se pulse.s 
are maintained, but the aggregate outturn must 


Rangoon leans. 


Exports. 


be verv con.siderablo as cverv bazaar in India 


cmitains one or more varietie 
1 .-' illustrated in the following 

Tablk Xo I'o.— QiKDititg ain] 

sof])ulse. The extent of the ('Xjjort trade 
table. 

nihir oi friDii Iiidiii f/'om 

r.ns-i'i. 


<^Mia iitity. 

t'alue. 


Ttms. 

£ 

l!»l:!-14 

lU.Ogs 

711,0Oil 

1!IU-I.-) 

s.s,ii.-) 

l)7t>,14.’S 

I'.ll.Vitl 

110.0.C7 

!»72.ir)!» 



! . . ir.7,!*:iu 

i.7.70.:iu;i 

1!II7-IS 

220.724 

2.4:iS..77S 



.70,1)18 

441), 74.7 


* See pjigc I5rj. 
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The principal ports participatincr in the trade are Calcutta, -vrhose 
-hare in liilh-ld was 50 per cent, thou^lh snbsecpiently ninch reduced. 
PtaiiLjoon. Boinhav. Karachi and Madras. The main reci])ients are 
th“ United Kingdom. C'evlon. Mam itius. the Straits Settlements and 
•Tapan though in pre-war davs large ijuantities found their wav into 
(Unnany. Holland and Belgium. The increased e.xports of white beans 
from Burma is evidenced bv the fact that Rangoon accounted for 75.000 
an I 77. OOtl tons respectively out of the totals for 1910-17 and 1917-lS 
against, an average for the three preceding years of 30.000 tons. ‘ 'ver SO 
p.'r cent, of beans ex]iorted goes to the United Kingdom. Japan being 
the next lie,-t customer. 

The unit of -ale and of shi'pment varies for these ])ulses in all the ports. 

„ In t'alcntta sales are made on the bazaar 

Unit ot sale and ship- .... , . , , i- lo 

mannd. in Karachi on the candv ot O.ii) lb-. 

and in Bonihav on the candv rf 2S Bomhav 

maiinds. (_^»ui it.itions for shipments to the United Kingch'im are generallv 

based on the quarter of 501 lbs. gro.s.s. Shiiiment is made from 

b'.ilcutta in bags of lot. 210 or 221 lbs. nott while Karachi adopts 

bags of 104 lbs. and 200 lbs. nett. Bombav sliip- in l)ag.s if HiS lbs. 

’..^tt. For t’uiina bean> the ciistomarv unit ol -ale is a hundred baskets 

o. 1,9 lbs. I'a.eli.’nd -h rmien'' takes plm-e in bag- o !.s(i to 2f^0 lbs, neft. 

Millets. 

.V nnmber of ii.qiortant food crops grown m India f.ill within the 
Category of millets, the mo.st important being j/nnir {.-.o/rjlnt vuig'iic) 
the great millet, yi, hling an exeellont grain which is the sta])le food of 
the agricultural po]nilation of the Madras and Bombav Deccan and 
the adjoining districts of Jlvderabid. There are considerable areas 
under th ■ crop in the Central Proviiice.s and United Provinces and to a 
smaller e.vteiit also in Burma. The harvested straw coiistitiite.s a po- 
pular fodder crop for cattle. l)ut tlm [Jants if grazed or cut when immatui'e 
are sdiiietiiiips poi-onoii.s in their etfecfs. A smaller varietv kntiwii as 
hiijrii. the biilriis i or spiked millet (pcaai'C/a,.,. P/p/ioi /caw.) i.s scarcely 
less widely cultivated. Neither or these millets is at anv time exten- 
sively exjinrtcd. 

The fol'owing table shou.s the exports of juwar and bajra during 
the lust ,-i . '.'e.iis. 


T.MU.K No. 


]!i14.1.-. 

HlI.VlH 

nuii-iT 

HllT-lS 


t 1 . — ()*!(! t'l thi Htnl rtihit' fif f! nfl Jxi'fiit r rpiii'ft'f] f/'ifUt 

liiilifi ji'i'in Hi l-'j- 14 otiiciiids. 


•fuantitv. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

S4,g!14 

1 

lO.S.L’Oit 

74.3.441 

41,S4.5 

gSH.lOg 

litviOl 

2111,317 

I.S.:!.-.' 


•">,:! lit! 

.70,182 



The principal jJorts from which shipments are made are Bombay, 
Karachi and Eangoon and the principal destinations are Aden, Egypt 
and the United Kingdom among British and Asiatic Turkey, Arabia 
and Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Eestricted shipments 
to the first -named destination account for the drop in the export 
figures for 1918-19. 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candv of 656 lbs. and of ship- 

nett. Sales 

Un>t of s ip- made in Bombay on the basis of a candy of 

27 Bombay mauntls. but the unit of shipment 
varies for jawar and bajra. the fcrmcr being shipped in bags of 15-1 to 
168 lbs. nett and the latter in bags weighing 168 to 180 lbs. gross. The 
unit of sale in Eangoon is a 100 baskets of 62 lbs. each. 


Gram. 

Gram (('icer ni'intiintut) is praibably the most important of the pulses 
ur.mu in India, being sown over an area of 
‘ about 13,000.000 acres of which the United 

Provinces account usually for about half, but the crop is important 
also in Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, but not in Southern 
India. The new crop comes oit the market generally in April, and the 
built of the business is put through before the rains. It should be care- 
fullv distinguished from the horse-eram iJoIicJuis hiforus) grown so 
largely in Southern India as a substitute for oats. 

As in the case of other pulses gram enters so largely into local con- 
sumption wherever it is grown that exports even 
in years of plenty are comparatively limited. 


Taule Xi 

. 75. — Qiniidilij Hill] riijiic of cj'jioifs of gram 

from 1913-14. 


Year. ' Quantitj-. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

09,.597 

415.104 

1014-l.j . 

i?3.29S 

150.195 

1H1.-).16 . 

32,494 

224,590 

1010-17 . 

3S.2J3 

275,405 

1917-18 . 

327.00! 


lOls-llt . 



1 

2,233,414 


Th(> poitsi)articipatinginthc trade arc Karachi, Calcutta. Bombay 
and Eangoon and the ju'incipal destinations are the Lnited Kittgdoni, 
Ceylon, the Straits and ^Mauritius among British and France among 
foreign countries. Before the war Germany absorbed fairly large 
quantities. The verv considerable increase in 1917-18 and 1918-19 
is to be accounted for bv enhanced shijunents to Egypt on Goveininent 
.account ’ for ord -rs ’ and also to Italy. 



The unit of sale is the same as for harley,* ])ut shipment is made 
from Calcutta in bags of Ihi or 218 lbs., from 
Unit of sale and ship- Karachi in bags of 2 cwts. nett and from 
Bombaviubass of 168 to ISO lbs. gross. Cram 
is sold in Eangoon per 100 baskets of 65 lbs. each and shipped in bags 
weiuhing 180 to 280 lbs. nett. Quotations to the United Kingdom are 
generally per r^uarter of 504 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 


Carden jrlots or patches of maize or Indian corn {zca mays) may be 
found practically all over India, but extensive 
cultivation is confined to the United Provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa, Punjab. Bombay and the Central Provinces. The total 
area under the crop during the last five years averaged 6,400,000 acre.s 
with an estimated annual piroduction of 2,200,000 tons. The new cropi 
begins to apipear in uprcountry markets towards the end of October and 
trading is brisk from Xovember to .March. 

The greater part of the crop) is locally consumed and the exports, at 
no time important, have been gradually dwind- 
ling in recent years, owing p)robably to larger 


Exports. 


.Irgentine harvests. 

T.AiiLE Xo. 76. — Qii/tulily and valaa aj mai-j: e.ijjorti'd from 1913-14 

oinrards. 


V. 


ar. 


yi'i,iniii\. 'WiIkc. 


liU-i-lt 

i-r. 

lel.wii, 
I'.ii'.-t: 
I a 17-1 > 

iras-r» 


'j I >11' 
2.^^1 
1. ICO 
-t.iiia; 
il.STT 
oi.ei t 
m.Tbi 


lii.if.'; 

s.l'.U 

1 h.'J.es:’, 

1(4. SSL' 


In l‘.)](j-17 with the Aigi-ntine ^ujijilic' pi.icticallv cut off lioni 
Uui opie liv (lifiicnltie^ of tonnage and the .■'iibiiiaj ine menace in the 
South .\tlantic. thei'e w.c-. a giea,t e.xjianaion of bu.sine^s due to lieavv 
puuehaaes on (Government account towards the cIo-,e of the yeai. In 
]fll7-l>S with the>e conditions picrsistijig t!ie total shipnieuts were tlurty 
tiine.s the ])re-\\ar normal, chiellv to the United Kingdom. Kg)'|it ' for 
orders’ and (Greece. In I'.ll.S-lt) with a. general shortage ol foodstufts 
apjuehended in India, owing to the failure id the soutli-tvest monsoon 
the volume exported shrank to a, seventh id that achieved in the jirevious 
year. Kxjiorts are chietiv fi-mu Karachi. Ifaiigoon and Calcutta in 
noinial times, Imt there have latterly been little or no shipments from 
the last-named port. The I nited Kingdom has alwavs absorlied more 
than three-fourths of the e.xjiorted ipiiantitv. while .lapan was in former 
years a constant customer though she has taken nothing during the war. 


* .See pane l.iO. 
lr)4 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maimd and maize is shipped 
in bacs of 2 niaunds nett. In Ean^oon the unit of sale is a hundred 
baskets of 5-3 lbs. each and that of .shipment, baas of 180 to 280 lbs. 
nett. In Karachi sales are based on the candy of 656 lbs. and shipment 
is effected in bays weighing 206 lbs. nett. Quotations for export to the 
United Kingdom are generally based on the cpiarter of 480 lbs. gross. 


Oats. 

The cultivation of oats {(iveiia miiva) for the grain is confined mainlv 
to the Delhi and Hiasar districts of the Punjab 
u iva lon. M”ernt District of the United Provinces 

where it is grown as a mbi crop, but it is raised also to a limited extent 
in the Poona. Ahinednagar, Satara and Ahmedabad districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Elsewhere it is mote frequently cut green for cattle 
fodder. Ko separate statistics of area or production are maintained 
and the foreign export tr.,de i.s normally small in comparison with that 
of other grains produced in the country, as the following table indicates. 


Table Ko. 77. — Quantitij and valav of oats e.i'porled from 1913-14 

o)(tC((rds. 


Vea r. 


Quantity, 

Value. 

I!n3-14 


Tons. 

4(!0 

£ 

3.S01 




070 


lOl.-.-lii 


il.<iC'4 

i;4..">4,S 




701 

S.240 

1017-1 S 

• ♦ 1 

700 

C..77.j 

lOlS-10 


4ai 

5,409 


Very nearly 0(1 per cent, of the exports go from Calcutta and the 
balance from Bombay. The chief reci})ie]its in ju'c-war days were IManii- 
tiu.s and Ceylon, but in Ifilo-lC) lu'arly ].5(MI tons formd their way to 
Australia, a market vhich did not receioo any shipments in the ^^rcvious 
quinquennium. 

The unit of <ah' in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is 
made in bans weighing 2 maunds. In Bombav sales are made on the 
candy of 28 Bombay maunds and 'hi])ment i.s effected in bags weigdiing 
1-1 to 1 j CAvts. nett. 


OIL SEEDS. 


The importance and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has mdv 

..... , I ecent v been gener.illv recognised. The amiual 

Exports in several. , • . i . - 

]irodnction ot seeds is estimated at over o.OOO.OOO 

tons with an aggregate value of t.5(».0OO.(I(M». and if P.)16-l 1 be taken as 

cn average year, the exports were equivalent in quantity and value 

l.M 





to one-thii'd of the total. If the expoits of the lesidual cake and oil are 
added, viz.. 3.250.000 gallons of oil and 17-5.000 tons of cake, the aggre- 
gate of India's annual trade under this head may be placed at 
£18,000.000. 

The following tabulated statement will give some idea of the actual 
percentages of the world's demands for seeds 
that are met by Indian sources of supply. 

Table No. 78. — Share oj India in the world's trade 'in oilseeds. 


Seeds. 


Total 

exjiorts 

fioin 

jiroduciii" 

cutintne-. 


Exports 
fiom 
India in 
101 :M4 


Pei cent. 


Ton^, Toiii 


Linseed .... 




I.SOS/XMI 

414.1100 


Groundnut 




770. 000 

3r.4.oori* 

4r. 

Cotton seed 




S.'S.t'iOO 

2''4,004 I 

.33 

Rape and Mustard .seed 




SS.'i.OOO 

25-1. ‘H‘!0 

lie 

Ca-tor seed 




IJ.'.Oeo 

10 

lot' 

Sesame seed 




2i',4.ori0 

112.000 

4d 

Copra .... 




■5S7.0O0 

3>.00O 

y 

Monra .seed 




33.01'iU , 

33.0rto 

]eo 

Pc'ppy seed 




e.t/'OO 

rj.ooo 

7() 

Xiueiseed .... 




4.00O 

4.000 

1U(J 


Pre-war distribution ot 
trade. 


* Including exports from Pondicherry. 

About one-third by weight of the total expoits was absorbed by the 
United Kingdom, but only a fifth in point of 
value as the ]irinci})al items are the relatively 
chea]i .seeds, linseed (b57.-300 tons), cotton seed 
(279,200 tons) and castor seed (55.000 tons) out of a total of 508.270 
tons. France and Germany, on the other hand, which claimed no more 
than a fourth and an eighth res])ectively of the total exports, accounted 
for one-third and one-sixth of the aggregatci value of the trade. France's 
total of 455.250 tons was made up mainly of groundnut (222.400 tons) 
and linseed (115,500 toil'), the only other considerable item being 
rapeseed (53.900 tons). The disjirojiortion between weight and value in 
Germany's figures was likewise due as in the case ot France, to the 
jireponderant share taken of tlie more valuable seeds and in ^larticular of 
copra (21,000 tons) and mowia (2S.100 tons) though her u])}iro]iriationa 
of linseed (48, -300 tons) and rape (58.200 tons) were also considerable, 
A])art from these three main consumers. Belgium took OS.OOf) tons of 
rajiesecd and -38.500 tons of linseed, while ftalv inpioi ted chiefly linseed 
(30.700 tons) and sesame (I l..'!t)() tons) and .Vustria-Ifungnry se.same 
(19.300 tons) and groundnut (10.700 tons). 

The bulk of the oilseeds for the United Kingdom arc sold under 
the terms of the conti.icts framed bv the 
Contracts for the United j,,,.,, oilseed' .\ssociation on a ]mrc 

Kingdom. , . ' c i i - r .1 

A .s|)tM'iniuii ot tins Association s lins(‘C(l 

contract will be found in Aj)]>cu(lix ATfl. 


Oi very much smaller importance -n-ere the exports of oil from India, 
the value of which in 1913-11: was rather less 
* ‘ than £400,000. The United Kingdom was the 

best all-round customer, but 50 per cent, oi the exports of castor oil went 
to Australia and New Zealand and 44 per cent, of th.e exports of coconut 
oil to the United States of America. 

A great cprantity of oil is of course required for internal consump- 
tion. Though most of the vegetable oils manufactured are extracted 
by crude processes in mills worked by bullocks or in hand presses, yet 
the number of well-ecpripped modern mills for oil crushing is oir the 
increase, and the cpiality of the linseed oil exported from India is higher 
than of any imported iirto India from the United Kingdom and com- 
mands a higher price. In the drv zone of Burma, where there has been 
a great expansion in recent vears of groundnut cultivation, the 
development of the crushing industry on up-to-date lines has been 
taken up chiefly by European agencv. 


Table No. 79. — Exports of oils from ImJin in 191o-14 an'] the 'principal 

recipients. 


Oils. 

Quantity 

e.xported. 

! 

1 Value. 

I’lincipal recipients. 


Gallon?. 

i £ 


Cucoiiut oil . 

1,091,477 

155,07.3 

i I'nited States ef .America. 


1 

1 


I tl.e United Kingdem. 

! Oeimany. S%\eden, 

Beliinun. Holland. 

Castor oil . . . 

. , l,007,OOl 

02..5O4 

Austr.ili.a and New 


1 

1 

; i 

Zealand. Strait- Settle- 
ments, M.inritui?. the 



j 1 

United Kiiigduin and 
Ccvliin. 

Mustard and Rape oils 

. 1 407,17.^ 1 

4S.024 i 

Mauntiu-. Xatal, Fiji and 


1 

British Ouiaiia. 

Giuuiidiiut oil 

2SS,lllo 1 

30.013 ' 

f'cvlon. Jlai.ritius. France. 

tiosamo oil . 

. ^ 2L's,o.'):} : 

is.oao ' 

^Ta&kat. Adun, Cevlon and 


1 


(iernian East Africa. 

Linseed oil 

102.300 

17.403 

New Zeo land. H( )in>koiii;, 




Austrdlia, the United 
Kingdom. 

Cottrm >ee(l oil 

2..707 i 

347 ' 

The United Kinkidoni. 

Other Vegetable oil^ 

. , i:r).32i 1 

12.'.ioo ! 

< it i imuiy. In-lLfuim. 


tiu- I'rutud 

Kuiudoni. 


The value of India's trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak of war in 
Oil cakes neighbourhood of £1 million sterling 

annually, the ]>rinci])ai reci])ients being the 
United Kingdom. Cevlon and Ja]ian. uhich togi'tlu'r accounted for 
six-sevenths of the whole. Tlu' United Kingdom al.)sorbed 32. 000 tons 
of groundnut cake, chieflv for cattle foddt'r. out of 02.000. and Japan 
45,000 tons of rape cake for manurial purposes. 

157 


Linseed. 


Tlic tv.o leLitures of tlie cultivation of himiv >isitntiS'<})ioiiii iit India 
are (1) that it is cultivated entirely for its seed and not for its fibre, and 
i ) that practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake are exported. 
The plant is identical with the flax of Europe, but having long been 
cultivated for its seed only is sown much more sparselv than on the 
Lontinent and has developed a branching habit of growth which would 
render it useless, or. at any rate, ereatly lessen its value as fibre. dMieii 
'Own experimentally for flax in India special seed has ahvavs been pro- 
cured from Eurone. 

X 

The average production of seed in the triennium 1912. 191:3, and 
Production. exceeded half a million tons of which 80 

per cent was exported, and this ])roportion mav 
be taken a.s a jinrmal percentage of ex])orts. In 1904-05 nearly 
■ )60.000 tons were shijiped and India held practicallv the monopolv of 
the worlds production, hut since then the increased competition of the 
Atgentine Eepublie. the T nited States of America. Canada and Russia 
had, when the war broke out, reduced India’.s share of the worlds 
trade to 30 ]jer cent. Xo linseed is grown in Madras and the principal 
producing area.s are Bihar and the I nited Provinces. Bengal and the 
I entral Provinces. The total area under cultivation in the provinces 
for which forecasts are available is about :3.5i)n.oOf) acre.s inclusive of 
a mi.xed crop of a bout 0M( ».(«(() acres in the United Provinces, but in 
' ears of .scarcity such a> 1013-14 and 1018-19 the total is much reduced. 
In addition, linseed is grown in c-ertain other tract.s in British India, 
the average for the jwst five years being .‘M.ono acre.s vielding 4,o()(i 
tons of seed. 


Table Xo. .sp, Ac innh'i- i Klhi iitiiic nci niiliid/ to jeo))) 

7.0/.I-74 on 11(1 ly/^. 


I’roviiici.-s. 


ltll4-l.t. 

' llll.t-lli. 

IIHIMT. 

1917-lS. 

inis-i!). 



AL‘ie>. 

Aoh". 

At IT'S. 

Acre'. 

Acre'. 

rv-nt?-,!! Piov.iic.,-, , 111.1 
r 

1 1 HI 

l.ggt.OdO 

l.OtS.OI III 

l.lTli.Oi 10 

1. 377. 000 

710,oi'U 

1 ProviiKf't 

gtO.Cil HI 

to 

L’O.j.OOII 

o.'jOJH M) 

;j(i2.ooo 

Oo.fillO 

/ ; ///'//'/ 

0 'tijiini 

* 

*0, .',.11(10 


'■ttl.OlCI 

I'-har ,iiii| 


OJl.OIH) 

(i*i:j.ooo 

Tot.ooo 

to 

.■!t.‘),O(t0 

tlyiier.il.ail .st.ito 

tlg.Ooo 

g.’U.OI HI 

If.s.S.OI 10 

.’{l’I.oi hi 

341 .000 

21 2''“' 


l'i;;.,iio 

1 sj.ooo 

i.SI.IMlII 

l.“i7.0l HI 

144 000 

1 '1.00(1 


IT.J.loo 

Igo.ooo 

170,01 III 

ll.'I.OOII 

lOl.lK HI 

^D.'lO 1 

Pun alj 


JOJM to 

.’L\ooo 

.33.000 


:n ,‘t< Ml 

» Ar'-r.irrp 

;!.o:! 1.000 : 


;;,:;.'!:!.i h io 

70 1.000 

:i.';'i7.ooo 

|^!i7J,o- 10 

' V ]• '1 J on-. . 

.'rs'i.joo 

.■i'lT.OiHI 

ITO.iioii 

7_’0,0l HI 

71 7,00(1 
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The very considerable reduction in area in 1918-19 is due to un- 
favourable conditions at so\Yina time. 

The croir is sown either pure or mixed and the fair average yield may 

„ , . be taken at 300 lbs. to the acre. There are two 

Trade varieties. ... . , ... . , . 

readiiv recognised varieties grown, which yield 

the commercial varieties known as iiellow and bromi linseed respectively. 

The hulk of the linseed which is marketed is of the varietv known as 

brown, which is graded into hold, oiedium and siiudl. Bombay exports 

chieflv bold and small, and Calcutta, medium. The exports from Karachi 

which are small approximate to those from Calcutta in equality. 

Yellow linseed is exported only from Bombay and is generally sold 

with an admixture of • bold brown ' which may amount to as much 

as SO per cent. This yellow seed is mostly shipped to ilarseilles 

where it is preferred to the usual Bombay bold quality on account of 

the liijhter colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight 

premium in that market. Probably the total crop does not exceed 

-t 000 to .1.000 tons in a year. 

Linseed, as has been noticed, is grown in India solely to meet a foreign 
Exports demand. The first mention of export from 

India occurs in when 3 cwts. were recorded. 
By 1839 the figure had risen to 00,000 tons and in 1880-81 to 300,000 
tons. The exports since 1904-0-1 are shewn in the following table. 


Exports. 


Table Xo. 81. — Q'onifihi niid mhie of export.-i oj linseed from India 

from 1904-0d. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


1904- 0,-) 
i9o.-)-o(; 
l!KJ0-O7 

1905- UU 
UUO-ll 
lillL’-lS 
I'.ILLU 
1914-1.-) 
nil.-)- Hi 
I91(.-17 
1917- IS 



Tons. 

.).)9.1()0 

L’S9.443 

218.941 

liiO.477 

:j79..5.72 

:!.->4.4S9 

41:!.S7:1 

;j2i..-)7i) 

192.ys7 

:!!l9.i9.", 

U'-.II2 
2 )2 4.-.:; 


4.219.1.r)0 
2,743.093 
2.173.23S 
1.703..720 
.-|..-)93.4ri2 
.->.388.383 
4.4.37.998 
3.302.411 
1.982,782 
4.s3ti,0-> 1 
1 .787.307 
4,391 493 


Linsci'd is geniir.tllv sliip.pcd througlnuit the year but the busy season 
runs tioin .ILiy to .luly. 

The tall in 191 1-1-1 uiav be accounted for bv the [ttirtial elimination 
of Belgium tind the Central Lowers though the I’nited Kingdom took 
ueailv 10. IKK) tons moi'c. fti 191-1-10 there was a further and more 
Mibstiuitial eouti'iictiou with greatly reduced ex])orts to France and 
Ittdv anil with sliipineiits to the I'liitetl Kingdom back to the pre-war 
level, fn 1910-17. however, when an abundant crop coincided with a 
gieat shoi'ttige of supplier from the Plate, ti recovery to 100. 000 tons was 
aehieved and i)i the following year, owing to smaller siqijilies arriving 

1.39 



at the ports from the province^ and partly hecause of the curtailed 
demands from the chief imjrorter?. the United Kingdom (who reduced 
her quantity by two-thirds)_. France and Italy, the total that left the 
country was very small. In 1918-19. on the other hand, the result of 
the war on the oilseed trade of the United Kingdom was fully evident 
and the increased stimulus imparted to the production of margarine 
and edible oils to replace butter ainl to the manufacture of glycerine 
for explo-sives, attracted larger exports of linseed from India. 
The British ilinistry of Food made an arrangement by which import: 
from India were purchased by a Director of OiU and Seeds Supply 
in London with the Collectors of Customs a.: agents at the ports 
concerned to supervise shipments. The total quantity that went to the 
LTiited Kingdom in 1918-19 was 242.0tHi tons or nearly 83 per cent, of 
the exports from India. The distribution of the trade among the 
principal importing countries in the last })re-war year and in 1918-19 is 
illustrated by the following table. 


Table Ko. 82. — Diitiibvtwn of the /,/ lin-cnJ ii/iioi,i/ princtpal 

impoiiing coinil/ii-s in 1913-14 a-/ in 191S 19. 


Countries. 

l!il:;- 

U 

mis-i 


Quantity. 

Percentage. 

(Quantity. 

Percentage 

L'nited Kingdom 

Ton". 

loT.rMo 

38 

'I'ons 

242.310 

83 

France .... 

ll.Vl.V.l 

2s 

a. 007 

0 

Cermanv .... 

4S..32U 

ll-.T 



Belgium .... 

3.S.-t.V.» 

!r3 



Italv . .... 

30.G.>7 

r-4 

13.:,sl 


Holland .... 

0..57.-, 

2:i 



Austria-Hungary 

G-.jOO 

l-.T 



Australia .... 

3,360 

•7 

Is.OOd 

h 

Other countries 

4.222 

13 

1 ll.S'.iT 

4 

Tot.^l 

4 1.3, .ST! 

100 

1 

loo 


In pre-war days the average ex|)()rts to (b-rmanv were .30.000 tons 
annuallv. but in 1913-1} she tool:, it will be noticed, nearh' ."iti.dOO tons 
and there is reason to believe that her direct imjioi tvS vere largelv 
su])])lemented bv indirect shijuiient.s rid llelgium ami Holland. 

The jirinoijial ]iorts interested in the shipment of linseed are Bombay 
and Calcutta, the shaie of each in i'.'lL-l i being .31 pet cent, and Iti ]iei 
cent. respecti\ e|y. 

The unit of >a!e in Calcutta i^ the bazaar m.iund ami in Bombay the 
cwt.. while 'teiliim (piotations are lor the ton 
^Unit of sale and ship- ^ Shipments aie 

made fioin tin* forniei port in single B twill 
bags of Ibl lb:, or double F bau.: of bsi; 11,.' nett. In Bombay the unit 
of weight ranges from Bin to 19(i lbs. gro" 


*' ! t Cl Hi.'. 

IG > 



The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of the 
seed retained in the country for conversion 
° ' into oil the bulk is dealt with in the country- 

mills by primitive methods but increasing quantities are now con- 
sumed in factories working on modern lines under European manage- 
ment, their average annual consumption being placed at from 30 to 40 
thousand tons. Production figures for the three leading mills in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta for the twelve months ending September 
1918 were 1.311,867 gallons. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 


Table Xo. 83.^ — Qiuoitity coul vahie of expoits of linfeed oil //'ojc Indio 

from 1910-11 oincards. 


Year. Quantity. Value. 


< aliens. 


1910-11 . 



, 





310.111 

42.594 

1911-li . 








249,97.7 

49,906 

1012-13 . 








100..S07 

20.S23 

1913-14 . 








102.300 

17.493 

1914-lj . 








132.7% 

27.S69 

1915-10 . 








2S0.S50 

47.274 

1910-17 . 








1 7S.2.57 

32.829 

1917-lS . 







. 1 

.the. nr, 

127.5-2 

191N-19 . 








l.h74. ■ ■' 

-131.017 


Hongkong. Australia and X'ew Zealand between them appropiiate 
two-thirds of the exportable surplus, and the quantities taken by the 
United Kingdom are almost negligible. The falling off in the volume 
of ex])Oits after 1910-11 is due chiefly to the opening of a mill in 
iMellxmrne for crushing linseed and the conseqwmt decline in the 
Australian demand for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to 
Australia rose from 700 tons in 1910-11 to l-I.S-rO tons in 1917-18. The 
recovery in 1917-lS and the phenomenal eX])orts in that year and in 
]91(S-19 are due to a vei'v .strong demand, particularlv from Australia 
for oil. in view of the restrictions placed upon shipments ot seed. 
An interesting feature of the trade returns is the steady importation 
of linseed oil from the United Kingdom at jiriees lower than the /. o. Ik 
luice of oil manufactured in India though charged with freight, 
insurance, etc. This may be due to the ])ricc paid for .seed from the 
Plate before the war and the rates obtainable for the cake by millers in 
Ifngland iicrmitting of the sale of the oil at rate', considerably below the 
cost of manufacture in India, but generally speaking the best Indian 
oil eiijovs a higher reimtation in the local market tlian the imported 
oil which is chieflv used for industrial purjiosc' where first ([uality oil 
is not required. Petweeii 1910 and 1917. the largest inqmrt was in 
191 3-11 , cA.. 140.000 gallons and the average for tlu' iieriod 330,000 
ga lions. 
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The unit of >ale in Calcutta i.'. the tralhui and ^^hi])nlent is made in lialf- 

, , . , cases of 72 I’.'S. or in drums of 45 Ihs, or bairels 

Unit ot sale and shipment. ^ , ,, . . , , • 

containine j lbs. Ihe bulk ot the shipineiirs 

aoe.s from Calcutta, in the neieldiourliood of which the ])rinci])al mills are 

.situa ted. The distribution of the trade amoau the port.s is shown below. 

T.rm.E Xo. 84 . — Shnre of the piu'cipe/l jiorts in the ej poet of Jtnseeil od 
teO},i Irnhn in lOlS-l'd. 


Ports. 


Quantity. Percentage. 


( .allons 

Calcutta . ..... 1, do 1.00s 73'4 

Bomliay ........ -ltd, 79. i dO-:l 

llanru'.n ....... 7oo "2 


Exports of linseed, rape and .sesame cake.s were until the statistical 
year lfd8-19 grouped under one head when 
Linseed, rape and compilation of .separate returns for linseed 
sesame ca e. cake were arramied for. and their combined 

vdlim average TdtMi.Qtiu a year. The cour.se of the trade during the 
last si.x years is illu.strated m the htllowing table. The figures for linseed 
cake in 1918-19 are for the .sake of uniformity merged with those of rape 
and sesame. 


T.tBLE Xo. 8 

0. — Qiiantitij 

iiik} rnlne oj hii<:(r(l. enpC Hud 
ee ported. 

sesame cake 




•hi.oitirv. 





Cut-. 

f 

I'lia-u . 



' .7s'). 777 


l!Mt-17 . 



l.'■d4,7lo 


inm-in . 



“ao.'igd 

1 N,! s'l 

19!o-17 



l.lii'),4:!.7 


mi7-is . 



.■|')'l.l.s7 


lills I'l . 



4.'.i.,4ii') 

:> ti.O'ii 


The jtroviucial di-ti ibutitai ot e.xpoit- in the la't pre-war year wa- 
<is fcjllows. Wai e iiiditioim would viti.ite anv compaiisoiis with figures 
lor 'ubNcipieiit years. 
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The main destinations were the United Ivingdoni. Cevlon and Japan 
where the cakes are nsed for nianurial purposes. Most of the linseed 
cake goes from Calcutta, during the twelve months ending March 1919 
as much as 51.894 cwts. valued at £20.000 being shipped from this port 
to the United Kingdom. Ceylon,. .Java and Hongkong. The rape cake 
is mostly consumed by Japan. 

The unit of sale for these cakes in Calcutta is the bazaar maund 
and ill Bombay the cwt. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 
1G4 and 224 lbs. nett, while in Bombay the unit is the bag of ISO lbs. 
gross and in Madras the bag of 164 lbs. 


Groundnut. 

The groundnut (arac/n's hypogaea) also known as pea nut. earthnut 
and monkey nut is. though long cultivated in India, probably not indi- 
genous. The appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates from about 
1840. but forty years later the total exports amounted to less than 1.300 
tons or little more than 1 per cent, of the aggregate imports into France.* 
Of 112.000 acres under the crop at tliis time 70.000 were in Bombay and 

34.000 in Madras. In 1895-9(; the corresponding figures were. Boinbav 

161.000 and Madras 243,000 acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the trade sufi'ered from a very marked set-back due. it is said, 
to the marked deterioration of the so-called indigenous varieties of seed, 
which led to a great contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the area 
cultivated with groundnut, the acrc'age in the fi.u'mer Presidency declin- 
ing from nearly 300,000 to less than lOtbOOO acres. But the successful 
iidroduction of disease-resisting seed from Senegal and Mozambique 
with a nmch higher oil content is rellected in a nmuirkable recoveiy 
whicli dates from 1900-01. andundej-the further stimulus of an increased 
world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade ])rogressed steadily, 
particularly in Southern India, until in 1913-14 the total area devoted 
to the crop was not leas than 2.100.000 acres, with an c.stimatcd yield 
of 719,000 tons. The figures for subsequent yeais are given below. 

Taule Xo. 87. — Adi’iKji’ (1)1(1 yield oi yroioidxiil in Indut jro)n 1913-11 

onicnnls. 


Ye. 


I'll i-i.r 
I'.II5.|I> 
I!in;-i7 
I')I7-|S 
lllls-l!) 


A( (e.iLie. 


i.ria.ouu 

1. r> 7 ;i,u( 10 

2, :i;!4.ooo 
i,'.',‘{:!.o( Ml 
i,:!l2,uoo 


VlrM. 

I'on-, 


!U7.0(MI 

1.0. 75.UOO 
l.l'.'d.UUO 

1.0. -:5.000 
490.000 


* O'Conor's rcjicut oil tlic cultivation ol arouiuliuit m India. 
Soc., cd. 1879, Vol. VI, no^-. 97-98. 
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During the war several cau-es comiibuted to fluctuations in the 
acreage under cultivation. At iirst there was a marked fall in 
prices, disorganisation of the labour market at Marseilles and the 
c!(jsing down of .several French mills which caused a considerable 
contraction in area in lOl-j-16. and after a good recoverv in the 
following year hich freights and the almost complete suspension of 
'ailing' to Pondiclierry and the smaller Madras ports which in pre-war 
rimes were re'ponsible for so considerable a portion of the exports 
led to a further set-back. Fortunately, however, the yield when the 
area was smallest, was ,s() abtindant that the estimated outturn of the 
previous year was actually exceeded and in 1917-18 the fall in acreage 
was to a great extent made good by a heavier crop. Of the 1,9-33. 000 
acres under the crop in the latter year. Madras claimed 1,41’2,000, 
Bursna 249. nuo and Bombay 2r2.oo(i. In 1918-19 there was a further 
fall in acreage and yield due to failure of rains at sowing time, and the 
ciop since then suti'ered from drought in Madras and Bombay. 

The following table gives the total exports of groundnuts, oil and 
cake from India during the last six \ears. 

T-VIilk No. sg. — E-ii'iih '■/ oil iiikJ uili: i/oiii Brifi.^Ji hiiJin 

lioiii lf/l j-14 Olil.l'Oiflx. 
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•jo.Ooo 1 
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l.iIuUJitllJUt "il 

'(■..ills.) 



aT.i.! ’00 

!)S-’.OO0 

l,(.i.'7.o( Id 
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On an average 3 fwts. (30 gallon.s) of oil represent 10 cwts. of nuts 

cm, shed. 

The greater portion of the nut.s pi'Ofluced in the countrv is consumed 

Exports 01 nuts <"'f exports scarcely keeping 

liace even in mumal times with the increased 
cultivation. Taking the tigiires for tin- last pre-war vear, viz., 1913-14. it 
is found that con.siderablv more than half the crop was retained for 
home consum])tion. only 278.000 tons out of 719,000 being sent out 
of the couiitiv. In 191 f-bb the exports amounted to 138.000 out 
of 917.000 tons and in lOl-b-Bi to 173,000 tons out of 1.0-38, (MJO tons. 
Yet in normal times the total eX})orts from India comjiared very 
tavourably with exports Iroiu the other principal producing countries 
ot the woild. A\ lieu the e.xpoits from PoiidudieiTV (chiefly grown in 
British India) aie added to those from British Indian ports the total 
111 1913-1 1 accounts for 3<)l.t)fM( tons out of a grand total of 779,000 tons 
of the world s exports, the jiriucipal consuming countrv being France 
with a percentage share of 08. The following table shows the per- 
centage borne by exports to outturn in each of the three provinces in 
whiidi the crop is go own. 
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T ABLE No. y9. 

— Reliitioii of provincial outturn to exports on basis of figure 
for 1913-14. 


hstimatecl 

K.xpurt^ of 

Percentage 


PicvMu.'c'- yield ot 

nut's and 

of e.vpoits 


nuts. 

0)1 

to yield. 


Toil":. 

TtJiis-. 



4ll.:;00 

-^T.lT7 

' liO 

TC.mbai 


r>3.f')72 

eu 

Bieiiui 



31 


Toi.x . 

3i-S,iJU0 

^0 


^ ^ I 

* C'.iiivoiti (1 iit tl.p idte uf 30 gallons=10 cwts. of nuts crushed. 

+ Including Pondicherry. 

Ill the table which h'llou s the I’oiidicherry returns are excluded. 


Table No. 90. — Qixii'tUij oi'd vtilut of cxjio/ts fi'ow British. Ipdicoi jioiti of 
ut.-< ihirO'g ihc h(d •wr gioi's and the poincipcd destinations. 


Destinations. 1913-14, 

1914-15. 

191-5-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

191S-19. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Fr.tuoe . . 92:1,350 

109.10S 

165,799 

121.215 

38,849 

2,. 5-53 

Belgium . . 10.(105 

3,24.'} 




Austria-Hungary . 10,700 

0,972 





Oeimaii}’ , . 9,43(3 

3,790 





Italv . . . l,99.j 

0.3.->3 

2,925 

3.047 



United Kingdom . 4S0 

4.345 

2,520 

1(1,475 

17,949 

41(. 

Otlier countries . 17.0 - 

4,.505 

4,196 

2(1,713 

58,536 

12.2(.l 1 

Quantity 277,907 

Total ' 

135.:}22 

175,443 

147,4-50 

115,334 

17,199 

(.Value £ 3.2.5-L24G 

1.51. 7, 60S 

1.6t >8,957 

1,699,701 

1.238,247 

249,591 


Iniiiorts of ui'oinidnuts into the United Kingdom from all destinations 
dining the tirst ten months of 1917 were of the aggregate value 
of £;j.300.000. 


'File flecortieated kernels are generally shi]i[ied fi om iMadras in baits 
, weighing .S(t kilogrammes, eijual to ITli English 

lbs. iK'tt. and are sold in Marseilles in francs ]>er 
unit of loo kilos. The groundnuts both in the shell, and decorticated, 
are usually sold in the mor»> southerly jnoducing rlistricts of the Madras 
Presidenev at so much ]ier French candy of -j'JO’lOO English lbs., but 
111 the noithern area the unit is the English candy of .700 lbs. 
iSterling i|Uotations are generallv per ton of 'd.’dlO lbs nett, c.i.t. lentil 
recent vears the nnivi'isal method of decorticating was to damp the 
groundnuts and beat them with sticks to sejiarate the brittle shells from 
the kernels, a method which involves considerable damage to the latter. 
Further, once the kernels have been wetted they are liable to discoloiira- 

It;.-) 



tioii and fermentation, when the oil produced from them is rancid. The 
use of machinery for decorticating is growing in popularity, as bv this 
method the .seed i.s decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are un- 
injured. and consequently command a much better price in foreign 
markets than hand decorticated kernels. There are several satisfactory 
r\'pes of decorticators. and the ])e]'centage of seed for e.xport now decorti- 
cated by machine instead of by hand is increasing everv year. 

The best grades of oil in Europe are obtained from nuts shipjred in 
the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the heavy 
sea freights. The nuts when shipped in the shell occipiy nearly double 
the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as kernels, and in 
this resjiect India is handicapped in comparison with the west coast of 
Africa where, the Ireiaht consideration beirca neeliaible. the bulk of 
the, I rop has always been .shipped undecorticated. The want of adeipiate 
facilities for shiiiping at the minor ports in the Madras Presidency is 
a drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers having to lie at 
considei'able distances from the shore owing to the shallow and surf- 
beaten nature of the coast and the cargo has to be carried from the 
shore in lighters and small boats which facilitates jieculation. If the 
tendency of the war is maintained, an increasing portion of the trade 
will be diverted to Madras where adequate storage accommodation is 
now forthcoming at the -jiort. d'he provincial percentage of that port 
has risen from bb in Ihlb-ll to 7'.» in l‘.)17-18. 


llefore l‘Jlb when the Burma figures swelled the total for the first 

Groundnut oil. only shipments of ground- 

nut oillrom India were from .-'adras and for the 
use of Indian foobc.s working in klauritins and Ceylon. The bulk of the 
oil crushed i.s stiil consumed intern, dl\' foi- domestic puiposes, but cme of 
the K'sults of war Conditions has been a substantial increase in the foreign 
exports of oil from luili.i. thouali tlietnmie.s for 1 '•> I S-1 ire disappointing. 
If, however, the gallonage is convinded into the weight of seeds 
assumed necessaiy to ]>rodue(' it. aeeordiiig to the formula alreadv given, 
it will be seen that the oil exjiorted still lepre.sents an almost negligible 
percentage of the total tonnage. 'I'he oil content ol the shelled kernel 
is about 4b jier cent. 


1 ABLE No. 1)] . — Ihe pri’cf'htiifjc sl/nrc of the rj-pniis oj (poiin(hiuls and 
od to On' tatal t/irld iti J nd m in lUV] ]} and in IHIT-IS. 






.\i 

Tx. 

i)lh 


^'car. 

^'icM 

Ton-?. 


to yiflrl. 

( ialloii''. 
com erted 
into 
ton<. 

PiM'ccntaL^c 
to yield. 

191:M4 . 

749,000 

.304.000 

4S-.7 

4,072 

•5.3 

1917-lS . 

. 1,042,000 

120,000 

11 a 

l.'>,107 

1-45 


16fi 


The question of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up-to- 

„ , , , date lines seems only to be limited by the 

Groundnut cake. ,, c n ' ,■ ' t , 

difficulty of finding more reiiiuneratiye markets 

for the cake. Machine- pressed cake is regarded with more fayour by 

agriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the produce of country mills. 

because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of the cake retained in India 

is used for manurial purposes and only one-hfth as fodder. The bulk 

of the groundnut cake exported is taken by the United Kingdom and 

to a smaller extent by Ceylon, though before the war Gw many was 

participating to some extent in the trade. Burma's principal customer 

is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is admirably 

suited for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on Madras and Bombay. 

A large trade is deyeloping in the exjxut of cake to Jun a. In the home 

market, the cake from the East Indies is known by the name of Corummi- 

dd to distinguish it from linfisquc cicriyed from the African nut. 

Taking the proyinces, where groundnut is cultiyatecl. iu order of 
their importance, \ye find that in iladras the 
annual acreage is about 1,000.000. yielding on 
an ayerage about half a ton of uiishelled nuts per acie, or between 400.000 
and ()()() ton- of kernels. The general trade name for the nut.s 
exported from Southern India is Poiidich n-if which are clas.sed ns snioU, 
while a bold grade of the Boinha// nut (i.c., shijiped from that port) is also 
recognised. The crop is sown between July and September and comes 
into sight commercially between January and March. France took 88 
per I ent of the exports iu pre-war days, no other country taking more 
than 4 per cent. Th>- export" to Mars<.“ lb I.>e1 ween Is' Octola'i lOFl 
and 30th iSept'unber 1911 from Ma iru" port" (m l ac" of lO-i lb".) are 
shown in the table .subjoined. 


T.4UI.E Ko. fi2 . — Exports of ground miis to Marseilles and all jiorfs Intirvi n 
1st (Jetoher lOld arid 30th Scptonhcr 1911 from Pondiehcrrji and 
Madras ports. 


Torts. 

.MarseiUes ' 

All ports. 

Pondic4ioiTy .... 

'J.SO.gOt 

1.1.51,74:9 

Madras ports — 

Madias .... 


971.4:1.") 

Cuddiiloro 


(149,99:5 

E’orto Novo 

. , :i;i'.i..'3(U 

:isi.oog 

Nc2ni»atara 

. ! :{os,o2s 

1 ! 



Figures for subsequent yoai'S would be unreliable as an indication of 
the ]iiirmal (list ribution of flie trade, a.s owing 1o the limitc'd freight 
olieimg at the Coromandel ports wdiile the war la.sted. France and the 
United Kingdom had to udy iiicieasingly upon su]i])lies irom .Senegal. 
'I'he entire West African crop was purcliased liv the I'’rench Goyernment 
in lt)lS-l!), which reactc'd on tin' tnnic of the Presidency to such an 
extent that exjioits in this year were only a twentieth of the pre-war 
ayerage. Of 8.429 tons shipped, Ponditdierry accounted lor .1.349 tons. 

lt»7 


M 





Fiireipn exports of groundnut oil from Madras ports amounted in 
to 280,000 gallons valued at £20.000 of wliicli 48 per cent, 
'.venr to t't‘\-]o!i and -lO percent, to [Mauritius. Tn 1017-18 the total was 
02Ci.212 gallons. Out with France eliminated and the United Kuigdom 
a smaller tuiver the tcjtalfor linS-lOsliT’ank to the |>re-war le'. el. Machine- 
pressed oil does not fetch such good ])rices as that pressed in ehel’l'HS 
(eoiiiiti'v mills) which is cold drawn. It is generally sold per candy of 
dflo lbs. and shipped in ca.sks containing 350 to 400 lbs. Cochui casks 
holding 700 to 750 lbs. have gone out of favour and are now rarely 
Used on acc<iunt of theii- greater liability tn leakage. There is further 
a large coastwise export ot groundnut oil from Madras averaging in the 
four voars jjieceding the war over two million gallons annually. It is 
of lower (pialitv than the oil exju'cssed in Burma and is largely used to 
adulterate glii and other vegetable oils, and for Indian confectionery. 

The foreign ex^.^orts of cake in 1013-14 amounted to 472.000 cwts- 
valued at llOG.tlOO of which Ceylon took about half for manurial purposes, 
and 38 ])ei' cent, went to (lermany. The cake is sold either per ton or 
per caitdy of 500 lbs. and shi])ped in ba.gs containing IV cwts. nett. 

During the last fifteen years Burma has evinced a growing interest 
in the cultivation and crushing of groundnut. 
The centte ot the trade is at Myingyan in the 
drv zone. The estimated yield in Burma in 191.3-11 and the following 
year wa.s in the neighbourhood of 90. 000 tons from an acreage of 258.000. 
In 1915-10 the total soared to nearly 120.000 tons and the estimate for 
1910-17 was only slighth' less. Exixu'ts from Burma for the corres- 
jionding periods were respectively (1913-11) 538,251 cwts., (1914-15) 
37.993 cwts., (1915-10) nil. (1910-17) 13.100 cwts. indicating the com- 
plote disap]iearance of foreign trade in 1915-10 and a ]).‘irtial recovery in 
the following ye.tr. Burma's chief pre-war customers were France. 
Hongkong and Austiin-Hungarv. In s])ite of the, fact that owing to 
the closing of these markets the entire out])ut for 1915-10 was available 
(or u.'C within the jirovince itself, coastwise imimrts from Madras 
ag.giegated 2 . 011 !) tons ot nuts :iud l2o.(i().‘i gallons of oil. Export.s of 
nuts t(j foieigu countries ni 1 !)| 7- 1 8 ami 1 91 .8-1 9 amounted to 2!(;5.37 cwts. 
and ■’ 1.222 cwts. respect; vr‘h'. 

The cxpoits ot e.dce li'om Kaugoo 1 to the United Kingdom were 
also consiihnable. m:.. 3.8. (MMi tons valued a ^ £1 17.(100 in 191-5-10. 27,Ob*> 
tons in 1910-17 but oub' I , |0() t.i'i-' in 1917-18. 'Ihe foieian exports 
of llurnui oil wliich are of stipeilor (pi;dit\' to Madisis oil iunmuited ni 
1 9 1 5-1 () to 77.000 gallons and the following \ear to l!)5,000. In 1917- 
1.8 the tot;d was 297.99(1 gr;d Ions of whi<'h 2 1 I .tl.OO gallons went to the 
I mti'd Kimgdom. In I0I.8-I'.) wilh shininents to the CnUed Kingdom 
i .1 .lerii'.i 1 1 \- -,;i'.|iended the aggreg.itc we.-; on!', 70, ■'^.'lO gallon^ 

The unit ot --.de of the mu-, i-, ii hundl ed baskets of 25 lbs. e.iell 
.Did ol the oil and c.ike. :i hundied viss of 300 lb-. 'I'he kernel- are shipped 
iti b.igs o' 150 lbs. nett, the oil in ca-k- o' .^O g.iHoii- ami the cidte in 
b.'g- lit 200 to 22 I lb-, nett. 

ICS 



The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 
headwav it has in IMadras since the beginning 
Bombay Presidency. present century. In 1895-96 three 

.quarters of the groundnuts exported were shipped from Bombay : in 
1917-lS they represented less than 38 per cent, of the whole. 

The centres of groundnut cultivation in th ■ Bombay Presidency are 
Sholapur and Satara and the area under the crop in 1918-19 was 
116.000 acres (inclusive of 21.000 acres in Xative States, chiefly 
Kohlapur) equivalent to about 10 per cent, of the total area under the 
croji in British India. The average yield on the ba.sis of iigures for tlie 
fiv'^ vear.s ending 191 7- b'^. is 260.000 tons. The crop in Bombay is 
sown about six weeks earlier than in Madras and is harvested about 
Xovember. Two grades of nut are roeognised. hold and sninll which are 
sold either .shelled or unshelled. The following table illustrates the 
volume of the trade in groundnuts, oil and cake fi’om the Presidency 
between the years 1912-13 and 1918-19. 


Table Xo. 93. — Export-^ of fjfoiindnuls. oil and cake from Bombay Presi- 
dency from 1912-13 onfardr. 


Artiilos. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-1.5.i 

j 1917.1G. 

191C-17. 1'17-ls, 

191S-19. 

■ 

1 Iroiinrlimt Tons i 

4S,S02 

o3,G70 

21,178 

24,170 

7', 394 

-),!.22-l 

0,n42 

Ca .jundnut ) ^ ,, 

ell. )' 

1.079 

1G6 

8,421 

j 25.03.> 

24,128 

11,397 

l;i2,;;S4 

1 Iroundnut ') 

2,ao t 

8,031 

.7.112 

‘ 11,001 

5,74S 

3, •',12 

;.2G3 


o.il^e. ) 


In the last pre-war year, more than 50 per cent oE the nuts went to Franco, 
the balance being divided mainly between Belgium and Bermany, the 
.share, of the Ujiited Kingdom bidug oidy 10 tons. In 1916-17, however, 
the I'uiti-il Kingdom percentagi' ot the trade rose to 20. the major 
quantity still hnding its way to France, eiz.. .59,000 tons. Bombay 
sulh'red l(\ss than Madras ports and Baugoou from the shortagi' of freight 
in this vear. and her total shipmi'uts of groundnuts were considerablv 
liiglier than in the, vears ]>receding the war. The trade in oil since 1911- 
15 has been inaiulv directed to Ceylon and Mauritius which together 
aerounted for 90 ])er cent, of the total, d'he United Kingdom and 
< iiumauv were the onlv two customers for tlie cake in 1913-11, the greater 
part to the, forme,r. .\fter the elimination of the Berman market, 85 
l>er eeiit. of the, I'xportable suiplus has been diverted to Ceylon, and the 
balance onlv to the United Ivingdom. 

The unit of sah' m Homliav for groundnuts i.s the candy of 20 Iloinbav 
ina,und.''. for oil. the maund of 28 lbs. or the ewt. and for eak(!, 
die cut. Shiitmeiitof the decorl leaf e<l nuts is made in bags of ] 6-^ to 
1 52 lbs. and tlie undecortieated nuts m bags weighing 85 Ib.s, or less, wldh' 





the oil is packed for export in tins of 84 lbs. or drums of 6 or 8 gallons. 
Cakes are shipped in hydraulic pressed bags of ISO lbs, or in native 
pressed bags of 161 or 168 lbs. Sterling quotations for the nuts are 
generally based on the ton of 2. ■210 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 


Rape and Mustard Seed. 


The term rapeseed is coininercially often iiidiifereiitiy used to 

, . denote at least two sub-species of brassiai 

Trade varieties. . ■ • t i i i 

lawprst/ts. Viz.. liidiaii colza or ■^ar-’^nn ami 

Indian rape or toria. while mustard seed is derived from a closely allied 

species, hi'asitm jimcen The chief qualitie.s ot rapeseed recoginsed 

bv the exporteis are toria. brown blui.'h in colour, chiefly exported 

from Ivarachi. Frrozr ^lore hroim. hrnii'ii (_ airn imre . cloeflv ship'ped from 

Bombav and Calcutta, hroaii ThUn. mainly exported from Bombay and 

Karachi. ijcHov hohl. from Bombav and //cl/on; .sn/c/? from Bombay and 

Calcutta. 


Area and production. 


Excepting for a small area devoted to mu.slard seed in the south, for 
which no separate figures are available, tin 
cultivation of rape, and mustard i.s entirely 
restricted to Upper India, the average acreage under the two crops, 
inclusive of mixed cultivation in the I'nitr-d Brovinccs. being estimated 
at 6.000,000 acres, of vhieh the United I’rminces account for 40 
per cent., Bengal '22 ja-r cent., Bnnjab ]!» pei' cent and Bihar and Orissa 
10 per cent. The actual hgnrts for lOlT-b's were considerably inoi'c 
than this estimate, viz.. G.Ogl.OOO acres. The crops are grown either 
pure or mixed almost entirely on nnirrigated land and are sown in 
October or Xoveniber and gathered in Eelnnary or .March The tot, rl 

annual outturn of rape and mn.stard seed has been put at 1.260,000 tons, 
equivalent to 1 cwts. only ])er acre, but wlien rajie is cultivated by 
itself as a pure crop the yi“!d i.s pi'oliablv .ip])i :" iablv higlier. In jiarts 


m 


.Januurv for cattle fodder, 
crop IS disposed (if laMweeii 


Export of rapeseed. 


of the country the cro]i is cut green 
In iipcountry markets tlie bulk ol tli 
March and .Tuly and the jirineijiai tr.ule centres are ( awn]inre in tli(> 
United Provinces and Eerozepore in tiie J'unjab where sup]dies arc 
collected for export via Bombay and Karaclii. 

India has always been the piiiieipal somee of the ra]ieseed inijioited 
into Europe in supiilement to the siqitilies of 
Bussia (chietly ravison) Boiiniania (chiefly colza) 
and Erance. The othi'r conntiies contributing to the world's exportable 
sui'])lus in recent yiNirs are ('liina and .lapan. and tf) a modest extent 
Ai'Ltentine and the Jfutcli Jfas! Indies also. In jire-wnr years the 
proportion of exjiorts to total ])roduction was about 2t) jier cent, or 
210.000 tons per annum. IMiest of the seeil grown in Beneal and Bihar 
would appear to be retained for local consunqition, and tlu' ])rinci]ial 
exporting centres Were Karachi and Bondiav. The liguro' for all ports 
are combined in the table below. 



Table No. 9i. — Exports of rapeseed from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


C oimtries. 



Dplgiuin . 
O'.Tniany. 
i'lMtce . 

Uuited Xingdoin 

Italy 

Japan 

Other Countries 


101-1-14 

l'tl4-13 

Tuii= 

loi.S 

li.s 


•*^^.100 

1(»7 

11 04.: 

21! 

14 OOO 

2|.„S1 

J.l 7-2t\ 

1 1 7'.7 

1 

lu 

10 16S 

1,903 


1913-10 

1910-17 

Tull'.. 

1 oil-' 

4" 279 

A 1 426 

47-473 

'9 I 21 

o 174 

4.7.TS 

10 

4 629 

10,91^ 

43^ 


1917-18 

1918-19. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

i 

2 7 '.9 

10,729 

36 900 

54,4S8 

22,3 

4,068 

19,211 

9,905 

234 

472 


Though Belgium -was, before the war, nominally the principal market 
there is little doubt that a great deal of her imports via, Antwerp found 
their way eventually to Holland and tJermany. The latter’s average 
annual consumption has been estimated at 143.000 metric tons, of which 
it is calculated India contributed 83 per cent.* 

The effect of the war on the trade was very perceptible. In 1914-15 
only 97,000 tons were ex])orted as against 249.000 tons in the previous 
year, a partial revival being ex])crienced only in 1916-17 when 122,000 
tons were sent out of the country. Of this the greater portion was taken 
by the United Kingdom and Franc(“. both of which countries formerly 
relied for their supplies on Russia to a great extent. There was a great 
set-back again in 1917-18 owing to lack of tonnage, so far as Bombay 
and Karachi were concerned. The ITiited Kingdom trade was reduced 
by two-thirds and that witli I’rance ju'actically disappeared, but Jajian's 
increasing interest in the ciusliing of rapeseed for oil drew away a 
considerable quantity of this seed from Calcutta, as well as from 
Bombay. 

The unit of sale in Kaiaehi is the candy of C-lfi lbs. and in Bombay 
the cwt. 81ii])ment is made from Karachi in 
Unit of sale and shipment. -jop H,,. nett, from Bombay in 

bags of 168 to 182 lbs. and fifun Calcutta in gunnies of 164 (.ir 180 lbs. 
Sterling ([notations are generally on the ba>is of the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett., v.i.f. 


The average ([uantit\' of nni>tard .-.(‘ed exjiorted does not usually ex- 

^ , (■('('(! •'). I iiMi ions a vearand ('ven that is believed 

Exports of mustard seed. - . , • , r it 

to contajn a. l.iigi' adnu.xture ot ]'a|)eseed. In 

tlu', last [ire-war rear it was-t.lUl tons and in ]t)]0-]7, 0,074 tons. The 

bulk of th(' exjiorts go fi'oin Bombay packed in bags of 108 to 182 

lbs,, and J*'ranci', is the chief custonu'r, more than .50 per cent, being 

ajijiropriated b\' her everv year. <!cc,asional shi[)ments were made 

to Cermanv in [ire-war da vs. Froin South India there is a small 

trade with ('e\lon ami to a lesser extent with France, and before 


“ Uiill.tia of file Iiiipeii.il fii'tiiute, Vol, XV., Xo. .t, -Jaly — SeptemLer, 1!)17, page 384. 
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the Well. Belgium ami Geimany. tlm I'ort.s i.f eximit Leiiig ^Madras. 
Cocaiiada, and Tuticorin. 

Tlie unit of sale in BoniLay is tlie candy of 22-1 BoniLay niaiuid.s. 


Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed in 

„ , , , India for loi .d consumption in the form of oil 

Rape and mustard oil. , • i ■ , t 1113 1 

Avhich IS coniinoiilv u.secl. paiticularlv m Bengal, 

for cooking purposes and generallv liv Hindus to anoint the body. 

Indian seed is assumed to yield front 12 to -Lt per cent, of oil. 

Ilustard oil is not tinconinionlv adulteiaterl m the bazaars, if not 


for the export market, with gingelly. niowra and pithra which is obtained 
from the seeds of scliletchera trijn/pi {lixxiiiiih). The refining of rapeseed 
oil, as colza is refined in Central Etirojic for the manufacture of mar- 
garine, has not yet been taken up in India. Exports from India 
averaged about 400,000 gallons (including mustard oil) ot which prac- 
tically the tvhole went to British Po.s3es.sions and nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Xatal alone for the Indian coo/y population in those 
colonies. In 1915-10, 352.0G0 gallons out of a total of 465,73-5 gallons 
went to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and for 
the same reason to Fiji and British (.iuiana. In 1916-17 the total 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-1^, 
488.000 gallons, whde in 1018-19 there was a di'op to 265.6(ii> gallons. 


Karachi and Calcutta are the principal ports conccinod in the export. 
The unit of sale is the Indian niaund at the former port and the bazaar 
maund at the latter, while shijiiiient is made from Calcutta in drums of 
45 lbs. or half ca-es of 72 Ib.s. and from Karachi in tins of 171 to IS 


Rapeseed cake though accaqited on the Continent as cattle, fodder 

RauPSPPd rakp * chiefly u.scd in the United Kingdom tor 

Kapeseea cane. „,j„i„,ial purpo.^e^. Another principal market 

for Indian rape seed cake before and dining the war has been Jajian and 
since 1913-14 a fresh market 1 m< been found in the Straits Settlements 
to a small e.xtent. 


Table Ao. 9-i. — QikuiIiI wx uml rtihu'x (ij ,(! juxccil ii/ifl hiXxfxnJ Si'irl 

xhJ I'd'jie find jiiXxlx/d fi/l I'.ipoi’li'il fi'djii Iiidid diiiiii<i l/ic hixt 

six years. 



Articl 


v-i 1 

I'll 1-15 

I9i.'.-i<; I'uo-i? 

; 1917-lS 

10] "-U'. 

r> ; 

.{e - . i 








tub’ll' !• > 

I nr,- 

_ nil , 

■••• 'ilA 

'I - -AI 1 1-2,272 

1 5'' ;ni,l 

7'','0''2 


ile . 

L 

- ''.i 7! ] 

1 ' 71 ‘ 

'1 '.7t. 1 1 "7 il^ 


OF.".") i 

Ml 

, ,1-- 





1 



(U/'itii ir\ 

|n,i- 

• 1 >I 

■ 

17- n |n_; 

! 1 "'M 

I "" 


V.itii.’ . 


7" 7_ll 1 

ft inn 

77" ' 1 I'l 174 , 

1 1 ! 1 : ■> i 

4". "17 

li 1 

fi 1 Ti' 1 ^l ii-,1 M 1 1 nil 





i 



t^ii-iiilir; 

(Lkilntl- 

{"7 17" 

11 :.1"'» 

I'.'i 7 • '.7 ' 'Lm, 

: --7 , 






1-1 ",'U 

7.J n| 7 ! nB ' 3' I 

'.‘1 i ] 7 

51,732 


I'er 'tiitistics, see page l(i2. 
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Sesame. 


Area and production. 


The seed of tesainitin indicirm. an annual plant thriving in the 
tropical and sub-tropical parts ol the world and 
variously known to the trade as til, feel, jingelly 
or se^ro/^e, yields a valuable oil. The seed is generally grovru in India, 
except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, and a fair average yield 
is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern India it is probably higher 
Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the crop is 
raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma, kladras and in the Central 
Provinces, in the two first-named of which the acreage averages 
1,000,000 and in the last two 800.000 a year. The total of India for 
the pure crop in tho.se provinces for which forecasts are available, may 
be placed at 4.300.000 acres and the output at 37-5,000 tons. The 
following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 
vield from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table Xo. 96. — Aciicgeand yield f>f sesame in India from 1913-14 oincards. 

I I 


Pi ^ 'lie 

1013-1!. 

1014-15. 

1015 1C. 

i T'K-i:. 

1 T'17-l>. 

1 


A.r- V. 

Acu 

A' r- 

I 

j 

1 Aer-> 

(.'ontral Pri'vmoc* ond iicrar 

sOa.Too 

>78.i»Oo 

927,000 

750.000 

1 .502,001) 

1 

Pombay (ui'-Iuiliiitr Jinluiii ttat’ -) 

ti.jl,20U 

1,055,000 

j.2'.‘,M0O 

’ 005.000 

1 75^,000 

Madras . . . , 

800,300 

S'!)! ,0lItJ 

^•23,000 

1 770.000 

i 824,00" 

ilsdfTabad state 

012,000 

500,01.10 

54‘*,OU'i 

500.000 

1 

1 5^0,000 


378,400 

372.000 

200.000 

•278,001) 

IS'.OOo 

Vnitod PruMiKn 

jS'jOjWO 





IbMiiial , . ' 

•211,000 

2'>1,0()0 

21'-.000 

22 >.000 

225,000 

I'.iluir and < Ti" i . j 

•2!‘.‘.Ti>U 

200 1*110 

10* *.000 

l^O,0^llt 

144.000 

I’unj .!• . . i 

111,100 

22-2 

127 .*“‘0 

205,001) 

122 "0" 

(»thi r I’roMiiC' ' 

it)4 Oo'l 

121. ipii ; 

22 <1 »o 

75.0)1' 

1.0.00 . 

r ic ^'. 1 . . . 1 

.'>,<170.000 1 

5.50.5.000 1 

5, 1*1*', O' >'! 

5.02 0 

4,271.0011 

Total* ^ 

C^ihLU . Tons I 

403,500 1 

551,000 i 

A 82,000 

j 513,000 

37.1,000 


* r.nrnia fitriirr? dro not avoil.il.lc, 
t .'U.\etl croi*. 


In 1918-19. the estimated area was 3,-5(il .(iOO acres ami the onr- 
turn of siM'd tons. The .-iverape area sown durim; the p.ist 

live vears in pi(i\ iuces not me?it’.oued above in liiitish India has liei n 
1 ,d.34.<M»(l acres with an yield ol ho.ouo tons of seed. 

The new crop comes on to the upcountry markets towards the end 
of Xovtunher and sales are heavy till .March. Pivc ([ualitics are known 
to the tr nle, irinle. hhil:. ii'ix>d. yelanv and red. ol which the iii't-namcd 
M icMardcd’as having the highest oil content. Tlw rdiief por-^ ot e.xport 
ior thi'- \ai'ietv is Bomoay. 

In the last ])re.-war year the c.\poi-t-s of .sesame seed from India 
amounted to 1 PJ.dtM) tons, only exceeded bv 
China with 121,000 tons. About -50 ])er cent. 
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Exports. 




of the world's 'upply is found bv the British Empire to which India 
contributes half. Between IdTO and 181)0 France was the principal 
customer for Indian sesame and took nearly T-l to S-j per cent, of the 
exports, but tliis proportion has declined .since groundnuts displaced 
ses.nne in the Marseilles market and the trade of the cpiincptennium 
1910-11 to 191I-lb indicated an average imjiort of oidv 33.000 tons out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78.000 tons of which 
21.700 tons went to France, and 19.000 to Austria-Hungary and about 
18.000 to Belgium, other importer- being Italy and (Germany with very 
much smaller quantities The distribution of the trade from 1913-14, 
the last pre-war vear. is indicated in the following table. 


T-\ble Xo. 97 . — Shnre oj fhr principal tniport nuj roiintriex of .■^e^nnic f I'Oiii 

1913-14 Onwards. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1 

1914-1.0. 

! 

1915-16. 

1 

1 

1910-17. i 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 


T oils. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

'J'ons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Belgium 

:5;i,800 

.0..000 

... 

1 


"i.io 

Franco 

22,200 

1.3.300 

9.000 

31..5C6 

4.114 

Au-tri.i-Huiii:ai'v 

Iti.OoO 

4.01X1 


1 



Oorinanv 

10,000 

I.OIXI 


... 



Italv . 

1 I.OIHI 

9..000 

1,700 

S.4S3 

903 


Ion 

l..-)17 

1,449 

1.4.32 

553 1 

1.312 

’ ”07 

Ei-W pt 

1.242 

,3,(is.O 

S 

so i 

.;.117 

Aflrn 

87!> 

1,.099 

473 

042 

1.1 !7 

109 

United KinL'dom. 


300 

:i59 

21.297 ! 

1.001 


Othor Countne-i . 

3.00.3 

.3,407 

.s:i7 

979 ! 

.!,311 

2,03 s 

a Quantity 
'J'OTAL •' 


40.700 

13.S00 

83,000 

lo.ri.i 

2,384 













i' Value £ 

l.TOO.,S41 

71 l.SS'i 

104,170 

1.091,039 ! 


47,076 


There have never at anv time Iieeii exjiorts of anv magnitude to the 
Fnited Kingdom or to other parts of the liritish Emjiire till 1910-17 
when ' 2 ~> jier cent, was <d)Sorl)ed 1)\- iheloniiei. The ports most con- 
cerned m the shijmient are Bombay and Karachi on the west coast 
and (.'ocanada. Blmli])atam. and \ izagapatam on tin* hay of hengal. 
<)| the^e imirket^ Hoirdiay i- the mo^t importanr 'I’here are practically 
no ex])orts from Ihiimaas the entir(M-rop is retaimal for ImtiK; con- 
sumption. 


in the .llaikas Fresidenev tlie unit of ^ale a- well a^ of sliipmellt i- 

, . L'eiwr.illv the siinrle guim\- big of 101 lbs. 

Unit ot sale and shipment. ^ , i i ■ i. ' i ' ■ ' • , . r,,,. 

nett. Willie in homliaw tfie weight vaiies tor 

'Idpiiient from Ibl (o His Ihs. nett and in Karachi tlii' bag'< weigh 

Hi 1 I (i.s (ir hs 1 ]()^. nett. The nmt of s ih’ m I Join ha v is the caiuh' of 20 

Ihimha’'.' maiiiid.s and iti Kaiadii the cand\ ol li.hti Ib.s.. Imt (jiiotations 

lor e.xpoit aie per ton of g.2ll) lbs. nett.. ! .! I. 

The percentage of oil in 0/ Seed is assumed to be in tli(‘ neighbourhood 
of 10. Though the oil is generally extracted 
esacneoi. crude mills w orked bv bullocks the better 
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qualities are clear and nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in India 
for cooking purposes and as an illuininant or for anointing the body. 
The average annual export of oil from India is in the neighbourhood 
of :100,000 gallons in normal years, but there have been considerable 
fluctuations during the war. The distribution of the trade among the 
principal provinces in the last pre-war year is shewn below. 


Taele Xo. 98. — Distribution of the exports of sesame 

prorinces in 1913-14. 

oil according 

Provinces. 

Quantity. 

, Value. 


Gallons. 

! £ 

Bombay (including Sind) . . . . . : 

153,680 

20,991 

Madras ......... 

53.102 

7.520 

Bengal 

911 

1 128 

Burma ........ 

3d0 

60 

Tot.cl 

208,053 

28,699 


I 


The Bombay trade was mainly with Alien. 3Iaskat territory. i\lauritius 
and East Africa and the war has not created any alteration in the direction 
of exports. vShi[)]uent ■ from Karaclii averaged mily H.CMX) gallons but 
in ll'lfl-17 nearly 20,000 gallons atul in the following year b.j. 000 gallons 
went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In IMadras the principal ports of sliijnnent ar<‘ Tuticorin for the 
f'eylon ]narket and Madras, Cuddalore and Xegapatam for the Straits, 
fld ]ier cent, of the oil slii]'ped from the JTesidencv go to I'evlon. 
21 pe r cent to the Straits Settlements and 10 jier cent, to Natal, and 
the demand is chiefly oji behalf of the Indiati rofihj jiojmlation in these 
colonies, d’lie following table shews exjiorts from India from 1913-11 
onward., classified according to deslitiations 

T.tni.K Xo. 99.-- Slitirr oj the jin iiri pal niipiuliiif/ oiinil liex of oil 

ji'inii lUI'i-Il iiHirintls. 


( 'ounfnes. 


1914-1.'). 

191.7-1(1. 

1916-17. 

1917-lS. 

1918-19. 


< '.dlinis. 

G.illon.,. 

I l.llloil;, 

( lallon-i. 

Gallon^. 

GaUnns. 

Trrntnrv .uid 'Fiiu i.il 


l>3..')99 

4S.284 

69, ,842 

66. .11 1 

27,304 

< Milan. 







Adi n and 1 )(‘|o‘ndt‘n('!»‘S 

(147 

13.374 

29,720 

13,122 

.7,702 

2..761 

\li)U .... 

:>l .tif 

30.020 

22.37 1 

18,119 

17,71.1 

4. 894 

Micrman Ka>t Africa . 

10.443 

3,99.3 



6,7.73 

3,,731 

■'^1 Ml!-- Sftt Icincnts 

l-i.3(>7 

7,9M 

6,14(1 

8.02.7 

11, 71. .1 

693 

il ill's and J )c|)f ■tidcncic> 


3.57 t 

l,.722 

37,949 

3,20 1 

16.327 

Xi'iial .... 

d.tin^ 

4. .740 

(l.( (91 

4,402 

7. (67 

2,070 

^ Jiitcf] Kingdom 

4.1'Ml 

33 

.7,.7so 

4,460 

1,1 17 

79 

^ M Ik'i f'munt ric8s . 


31.439 

1(1..7,S7 

71,91.7 

117,718 

57.04 1 

^ Qr\Nin'v 

1 OT \L . “ 

L’i>s,(r>3 

1 SS.O.ss.’i 

1 11,301 

219.834 

;> 10.199 

11 2, .700 







f-X'AlT'K i 


2.7,462 

17.490 

27.69,7 

33,046 

19, .757 
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Trade with the United Kingdom may he expected to increase witli 
the development of the margarine industry. 

The u':it of sale of the oil in Boiiihay is the mauiid of 28 ILs. and in 

Karachi of 82r ILs. Sliipmeut is made from the 
Unit of sale and shipment, r ^ ^ x < n i c. 

loimi-r port m 2-tiii cast's ot 84 lbs. o ■ casks of 

5 cwts. and from Karachi in tins (if 171 or 18 seta’s. In Madras .sales 
aie gcnerallv on the candy of .jOU Ihs. and shipment is made in 
ciisks of 400 to .jOO lbs. In Tuticorin the oil is .shipped in casks con- 
taining 8U gallons and in Xegapatam in tiii.s of 1 gallons. 

There is jirjctically no foreiun maiket for the cake excetit in Ceylon 
where It is u.sed chictlv foi- inanurial purposes, 
e^ame ca .. India it is in eeueral demand a.s cattle fodder 

either alone or in coujuiictiou with piidiiiu- (coconut cake). Xo sepiarate 
statistic.-! of expoits are nnintained b'Ut the combined tieures of linseed- 
rape and se.same cake will he found on pane 102. 


Cotton Seed- 


lu the matter of production ot cotton seed. India occuiiies a jjosition 
next onlv to that of the United States of Ami-rica 


Production. 


coutrihutine anuuallv about 2.iitni.(l(M) tons to 


the woihl s total of 1 1 .(Mio.uud. hut scientific utilization of tlie 
of her .>upplie.s liu.s never yet been attempted. 


;reater part 


Exjiorts of cotton seed fi-om India \ aiy from vear to c’i*ar according 
to the sea.soji. for when there is aiu’ scarcity it 
is hoarded as winter feed for cuttle. Imt even 
ill a year ot plenty tliev (irohahiv do not i vceed l.d percent, of the seed 
avndalde. .\hout 200,0(11) tons are reijiured amniallv for sowing and 
the normal consumption in the Uun].il) as food for mileh-eows has been 
estimated at about the same tigiiri’. Coiisiderable (piantities are also 
crushed lor oil and cake. Imt tin* balanee a \ a i la ble foi' exjiort should 
largei\- exceed the 200.0110 tons W llieli IS the ,i Ve) age of the three waus 
preei'ding the war. The ti.ole !,uch as it is, iiia\’ be descilc'd as of 
modern grow t h origiiiaf ijig in iii<|uiiies liom the United Kingdom foi 
[udiaii seed almiit the veat I'.ioo m eonseijin-ni'e of (letm.in competition 
in the hgyptiaii cotlon sei-d market at a time when a scateitx' of olive 
oil and sesame in the market and the iiecessitc of linding siihstitutes for 
the prepar.itioii ot laid and margatijie comeided with the discoverw of 
anew process of hulling the seed cliea plv. l''jonL 1001-02 onwards the 
value of exports ptogri’S^ed steadily until lOI.')-! 1. hi 1000-01 thi' total 
was Il.2o0 tons onl\-, but it rose in the followuig vear to 101.800 tons 
and in lOIO-ll to neiirlv 200.000 tons. 4'he liguies of total ipiantit}' 
and value and the percentage of shipments to the United Kingdom 
during the last six vear.- are given lielow. 
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Iable Xo. 100. — Qua iifttu ii'iid value uj oj cattoa seed and perc( u- 

>agr of shipnitait^ lu the Umted Kiiajdam da, iny 1913-14 to 1918-19. 


Year. 


Percentage 

Quantity. Value. t. the United 

Kingdom 


lllU-1.5 

IWI.UKJ 

l'.n<i-17 

1917-18 

IWS-I9 


Tons 

£ 


28 +,:ii >7 

1 , 410,743 

98 

207 . 7 S 9 

l, 00 t,. 5 gi 

97 

9 ."i,()l.i 4 

44 . 7,077 

98 

39,030 

403,940 

94 

1 , 07 .-. 

9 ,.->S 7 

.Vi/ 

l, 4.-.4 

ll.SlO 

Xil 


The United Kingdom })eicentage in lOoO-Ol was onlv (12. From 1914 
onwards there has been a considerable decline in exports due partlv 
to freight difficulties and partly to a fall in piices. About 92 per cent, 
of the cotton sewl e.xported in a normal vear goes from Bombay, (i jier 
cent, from Karachi and 11 jier cent, from iladra.s ]iorts. Sliipment.? 
of the seed are usually effected between Jauuarv and Julv. 


The usual qualities of .seed obtainable in the market are (1) Boiabcnj. 

Trade varieties. Delhi-i'aa a pore. {V, Amefknn (from seed 

originally inniorted from .America), all shijiped 
from Bombay and known as Boiuhay in the United Kingdom market, 
ilj Coinllhi (Ea.steru Bengal) chiellv shipped fnmi t'alcutta and (.A) 
Bd/zpoon. e.\port(‘d from Burm.i. Of these (2). (4) and (.A) are generally 
leaardeil as inferior as they contain a larger [lercentage of damaged 
ind worm-eaten seeds. 4 he .\merican (|uaiitv commands noimally a 
•■'iiiidl premium over Bimhay. though it Js the latter that is most exten- 
'I'-fly ex])orted. Shipments frotn Kar.iehi are mostiv varieties (2) and 
!•'). ^ Indian cotton seed geiierallv belongs to the class known as ■ white ' 
or fuzzy.' as in addition to the outer layer of true c.otton fibre, it has 
on It an underlayer of Hufi' or hut which is not removed before shi])- 
aieut. It is valued in Fuiapie on the liasi.s of Bs ])ercent. oil. but the 
:i\eiage yi.dd of oil in India is consideralily lower, lii Buima th” oil 
Content is normaHy a^'Umed to be io pel cent, ludv. 


[he unit of s.de in the Bomb.iy market is the c.ind\- of 7S 1 lbs, groS' 

Unit ov sale and shipment. •''•'Uraets with the Umted 

Kingdom ai'e ]>er ton of 2.2!()lbs. z. /. /. In 
be I iieiii s.ile^, are based on the (andard niaiind. The unit of shipment 
01 Bombay is the bag of 1 10 Ib.s.. in K.ir.u hi the bag of !2;>f lbs. and 
111 .Macira.s j(>.) lbs , but there isa good deal of l.ititude at the fiist ]iorf 
01 paitieiilar in the w eight ,s shi pped. 

In comparison w. ith other veget.ible oils, the production of cotton set'd 

Cottonseed oil. "d in India is r ei x limited. The .seed is not 

H-atiMl fx'loro lit 11>]:)-]1 onlv 

gallons Were shi]i]ied. the entire ipiantity lieing from the Boinbav 
liesidency, but subsepueiitly there has been an apjireciable d('velo]i- 
Oieiit of the trade in Burma where a good tpiahty of oil is jiroduced. 
file n'sidiie k'liowii as fonts being sohi in Hangoon for the manufac- 



ture of cheap soap. The oil is packed in Rangoon in 40-11). tins at 
the factory and shipped mostly to the United Kingdom, hut a promising 
market has also been found for it in Australia. The following table 
illustrates the progress of the trade which has not yet attained to any 
con.siderable dimensions. 


Table Xo. 101 . — Qumifitij un<l rahifirif rotto}i>:ee(l oil exported from 1913-14 

On wards. 



Year. 

Qu.jiility. 

1 

Value. 



1 

(Jalloil':. 

£ 



2. ,707 

:i47 

I'lU-t.a 


12.471 

IJI.-)'! 



4:i.o;iu 

4 . 0:11 

l'.llli-17 


s4.1dG I 

10.004 

1'117-lS 


7H,;tos j 

0.,7!),‘) 

|!I1S-1!I 


9.3-5I) 1 

1 

1.1 s:i 

The 

ainit of sale in Boinbav is 

the maiind of 28 lbs. 

and the nil is 

rhipjied 

m 12 Ib.-tins. .Sales are 

made in Rangoon per 100 viss of 


Cottonseed cake. 


■100 lbs. 

There i.s no considerable market in India for cottonseed cake as 
cattle fodrler, as it is usual to give milch-cows 
the unerushed seed, and it i.s ]jrobablc that 
with an inerea.scd foieiau demand there will be considerable ([uantities 
.available for exfiort. if proere.^s i.s made nieanwhile with the cotton 
seed oil indu.stiA-. 10.000 tons valued at £ 00.000 were exported in 
lOld-1 1 to wliicli Ibirina contiabutcd half, though in ])oint of jiroduction 
of seed her share was onlv 1 ])er cent. TO ])er cent, of this went to the 
1 nited Kingdom. In 101 1-1.') the eTi’e<-.ts of the war b(‘gan to be felt 
and the value of the <-ake i-.xported was onlv , £.4! .000 anrl in the following 
year !t droj'ped stdl lower to £g:!,o() 0 . The totals for 1010-17 and 
1017-1(S were £l.')..‘)00 and 1800, with a partial recover)' in 1018-10 to 
IT.oOi). (Jutside Rurjiia. the trade in cottonseed cake is contined almost 
entirely to IJombay wheiice shijauent is made in bags of 1G8 to 180 lbs. 
gio,-.-. The unit of sale in Burma is a 100 viss of .400 lbs. and shipment 
1 ,-^ eliected in bags aveighing l’OO to 1 Ib.s. nett. 


Castor Seed. 


Production. 


Ihe castor oil phuit (//co/cs < o i-n. ‘ons ) has long been cultivated m 
India, blit until the beginning ot the nineteenth 
<-entur\ there wei'e considerable imports, doubt- 
less for medicinal juupose^ ol the oil and no recorded e.xports either of 
od or seerl. 'The trade in the Indian seed is indeed of coiiqairatively 
recent growth. The ])lant is so w idelv grow n over India asanii.xed crop 
that no accurate estimate can be attem|)ted of the area under it. but 
the jiroviiices where it is jirincipally grown are Madras (jiarticuhirly in 
the ('eded Districts). Hyderabad >State. Bomliav and the Central Pro- 
vinces. A fair average yield is .‘SOO to 100 lbs. of seed jier acre and the 




crop takes eight to twelve months to mature. The annual outtuni 
maybe j)ut at between 2-“(l.00n and d( O.OUO tons per annum. Two 
principal varieties of the plant are cultivated. The oil which, before the 
invasion of kerosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand 
than coconut c)il as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and 
Indians alike, is derived chiefly from the large-seeded variety ; the well 
known medicinal oil from tlie small-seeded. The seeds after p)icking 
are sun-dried and husked and are then ready for the market. Four chief 
ipialities are rec•ogni^ed bv the trade, namely Boinhaij .sniriU -'ced [Deccan). 

.^tnall xecil (Dcccan). Cmnipoi-e and Calcutta. The two first- 
n.imed are verv similar and onlv differ in the port of shipment. 
The characteristic of Calcutta ipialitv is a /^o/d seed, and this is even 
more marked in the ca^e of Cav, npore. Xeitlier cpialitv n'-ve-i such a higli 
\'ie!d of od as the smaller seed. The crojt conics on to the markets 
uj'Countrv in IMareh and April but the bull: of the salo.s are completed 
iiv the end of .'day. 

Though .Java. Indo-China and Manchuria are beginning to grow 
castor on a commercial scale. India yet enjot s 
■ a practical monopoly of the world’s export 

tr.nle in the seed. The fij'st recorded exjiort was some tons 

in 1 nVT-T.s, but in the next year ll.bHi tons were .shijiped and in 191 3-1 1 
blJ.ystS tons. M'ar conditions have since then emjiliasized the disad- 
vantages of shi[ij[)iiiu raw material iiiste.id of the h-ss bulky and more 
. lualile manufactured product and wliih' the ex)iOrts of oil have shown 
sitisfactory exiiansion. those of seed liave fallen away. In ]>re-war 
tunes the United Kingdom ti.iolc nearly half the exports. .About per 
cent, of file arrivals in the Unitml Kingdom went to Hull to bo crushed 
and the balance was re-ex])ortcd to llussia and the United States. The 
United States trade, direct and through United Kingdom ports, has 
always lieen very steady. Tlie •vohune of exports to ( M>rinnn\- in 1913-14 
was nearly 100 per cent, above flie average lor the }»revious five years. 


T-\i;le No. 102.- 

— Ej jIIII 

tin;, 

<>1 ca/^loi' .vc( 
•■f ji'iiiii }!>/ 

iJ ji'iini India urcardii.ij to 
j-ld aiiiran/.-i. 

dcsthia- 

IX'stin.ations. 

1913-U. 

1014-15. 

1915-lG. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918 19. 


1 

1 

Tons. 

Ton<. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 nitf'd Kinc'dum . 

1 .jA.fi”.”) 

35.iNt 

41.1.78 

39.007 

57.03ti 

02.83 s 

JUmhoc. 


11.5S-1 ; 

14.I2S 

10.0.72 

1 49)53 

10,73.7 

l-iiileil .States of 
Anienea. 


Ido »s:j 

17,720 

21.007 

18.104 


I’.eleiutii 

U.SL’g 



... 



II sly . 

Il.T.SS 

11,203 

7,788 

10,.78.7 

4.027 

1.127 

• lerni uiy 

'.M'.Tl 

1 1 >_ 

... 






1 .300 

1,834 

1.07.7 

500 


-\iotralia 

osa 

302 

400 

1.124 

dill 

1.27S 

Ollier oountiics 

1 

.3!»S 

4.1)20 

3,3.37 

2.027 

11 

f Qu vNTU'V 
'J'OTCb J 

(. V iLUE £ 

131.SSS 

82.81.3 

S7.94S 

03,147 

!le,0.37 

81.080 


773,28!) 1 

802,18.3 . 

90 4.3 0!) 

1.177,430 

1.534,228 


Tlie hulk <if the seed is ex])(U'ted from Eunibay. which receives its 
8ii])plies from Berar and Hyderabad as well as from the Presidency. 
The exports from Calcutta are usually from Bihar and the Lmtm 
Proviiicis but ii' the last two years of the war, a good deal of the s -ed 
shipiKfl Was railed uj) from the north-eastern districts of Madras 
whc'.ce freight was unobtainabl". The Madras export trade which is 
small is centred at Cocanada and Madra.s. The small-seeded varieties 
loeallv known as Coasts and T1 u i-n lUfuls go from the former port and 
,S'rh» i}is which are large seeded from the latter. 111. 00(1 tons were exported 
from kladras in 1917-18 to the United Kingdom for the A-rcraft Board. 

In 1918-19. to satisfv the iiicieasinn rlcinands of the Air Ministry, the 
Director ot Oils and Seeds Supplv in Loudon made airam;ements for 
the pui'idiase of Tielian castor .s«-m.1 on lines similar to those for linseed. 
Cuder th.i.s scheme over lojuio tons of ^'Ustor .seed u'ere shipped from 
iSombav. 1 l.ooii tons from Madr.is and H.d'Ki frmn Calcutta. 

The distr bution of the tra L' amonn the principal ports in the last 
jire-war year is niven below. 


TAiiim Xo. lOif. — Shrii'c of the jii'aici poJ ports la the c-rp)ort of (osfor sec<} 

from Indio in lfjlo-14. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


Tons, 


KOlIlljrlV .... 

ll.5.:t.-(0 

8.' 

Calcutta, 

(l.OSO 

7 

Cocanada 

(j,!J77 

o 

ifadras .... 

2.4.') 1 



Unit of sf.l ■ 
iiient. 


ship- 


The unit of sale in Bomliay is the candy of 2(1 Boiubav maiinds and ui 
( '.limitta the bazaar mauiid. Shijn.ient goes foi' 
Ward from the form.-r 'port in single B twills 
of Ldf to Kid lb;, nett and from Calcutta in 
bans of IdO lbs. in-tt. 'The unit of shipnieiit at Cocanada .and Madras 
is the bao of Kil ills, nett, while -^ales are on the basis of the candy of 
."idd lb-, in iifadra.s and thelaiir of 1(11 lbs. in Cocanada. (Quotations for 
exjioit are ]ier ton of d dio lbs, nett. C.i.t. 

Castor riil figured in India s expert tr.ide much, earlier than castor 
seed. 2(i.2(i7 lbs. beine sold at the, K.ist India 
Castor 01 . -ales in iMOl at a jniee whicli vorks out at 

22'. (id, a Lr.dlon. lii iN.sp.'.io, 2.(i(ll.9!H) g.iHons of oil were exported, 
but the priniiti\ (' metliods of extr.iction -ind infeiior (]U,ilit\' of the oil 
(due ill part to delilierat.e aduiteratiou) turned the seale thereafter in 
favour of the e.xpojt of tlie seed and tile pendulum did not swing 
baek anain until alter tlie ontlireak of war. In ]!ll2-l;j the total 
had fallen indow a. million "allons of whicli neaih' the whole wont to the 
Cnited Kingdom and Briti.sli I’ossc.ssions, partii ularly to .\ustraliii and 
\ew Zealaml. The tiguri'sof export from I'.Mii-l 1 onwards are shown in 
tin; following table. 

ISO 


Table 'no. 104. — Quan.'ity and value of castor oil exported front lUld-14 

onwards. 


1913-14. 

1014-15. ^ 

, . j 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

ycAXTiiY . Gallens 1.007.001 

898.209 , 

1.451,055 

1,724,707 

2.08 ',959 

1,058,530 

V U.UE . e 92,.504 

83.550 

129,301 

174,355 

255,337 

298,102 


Even with the iinjirovement in the volume of export between 191.j 
iiiil 1918 the lieures of 18<‘^9-90 were not attained, and in 1918-19 
'xirh resti'ietions placed upon ex])ort to the United Kingdom, there 
'■caN aeain a set-back, though tlie .ereat enhancement in price which 
!!ad meanwhile taken place raiseii the total values above those of 1917-1 8. 
The distribution of the trade is shown in the next table. The prin- 
eipal features of recent years are the prepomleratinu share of the Uitited 
Kingdom, the jnactical elimination of Australia and the development 
of busmess with our Allies. France and Italv. 


I'ab.le Xo. lOo.— Exports of castor oil from litdin and the chief recipients. 


r •'! ’ll 1 ies. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


( iallitn-i:. 

( iallnn-. 

Galluii'^. 

Gallons. 

(Gallons. 

Gal]on>. 

Au^tialia 

300.252 

301.780 

131.877 

102.087 

89.503 

14,977 

.New Zealand 

140.059 

lOS, 

212.515 

120,441 

102.921 

58,997 

^trait.s .Settlements 

141.414 

10.S.12U 

91,741) 

85,970 

(>7.772 

3.073 

-Mauritius . 

02.050 

104.0.54 

118.090 

81.S17 

77.541 

1 7.009 

1 nited Kingdom 

87.250 

53.!MiO 

<;i)s.2so 

1.121.935 

!,os(i.:i(ii 

893.770 

CVvldn 

73, ( 30 

51.524 

ii0..S72 

54,920 

-70.450 

11,930 

t nion of South 

50di50 

5T.4‘)0 

73.291 

58,37s 

152.1119 

20,530 

Africa 

>iam 

10.273 

13.007 

13.572 

11.700 

12.488 

33*) 

!’"rtiir'uise Ea-t 

S.305 

18.11,2 

13.S19 

5.3»)<) 

2i>.3().4 


Atric.i. 

uth 


2.3 14 



320.345 

027.173 

i uTTU c 



1,822 

2.33 1 



' >ther coiiutiie-s . 

21.1113 

8,M2 

29,171 

00.154 

139.297 

4.078 


A yood deal of the coiiuu'v jircsscd oil is retained for hoiue-consuiii])- 
‘ion, clui'tlv as a lubricant and <in ilhiminant. I.arye (juantirics are 
■dso iitilrted for di-essiny leatiier and m the niamifaetiire of 4'urkev I’cd 
oil. A considi rabli' i|U<;ntit\' of Aladias yi own castor seed is railed to 
• alciifta for criishine. Thiie aie a yieat number ol small oil mills in 
lie nciyhboiirliood of < .dciiita workiiie willi castor, in addition to tivo 
or three Eiiropean-m.'miecd coiieerns, the ]-rodiice of wh.ich is scarcely 
iderior to that of Hull. 

A.s mmdi a.s MO ])er cent, of the oil is expoiti d Jrom f'alcntta and 
the balance from ( 'ocamula ( 1-1 per cent.) and 
0 at 01 sale and shipniei t. Culeutia the unit of ..ale is the 

I'lz.iar maund and shipment is made in i .-.s. s emitainine J7 yallons oi' 

' alf ca.ses of 8,1 callous oi' in b .calloii ilinms. 'I lie oil is slii]i])('d from 





Bombay in tins (^r cans of 7 and 40 lbs. or in casks of 1388 lbs. while 
Cocana'da prefers the barrel f)f lUO lbs. nett. The unit of sale at the 
latter port is the candy of bOO lbs. 

The total imports of castor oil into the United Kingdom averased 
about 350.000 gallons in 1911—13. In 1914 and 1915 the receipts were 
onlv 196. (too and 177,000 gallons, respectively, but with the increasing 
demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for the lubrication of aeru- 
jilane engines the total for 1910 was over 1.300.000 gallons of which 
India supplied 1,230.000 gallons. In 1913 the United Kingdom exported 
21 million gallons of castor oil of her own manufjcture and over 1| million 
gallons in the following year, of which, it has been jiointed out."' nearly 
2.500.000 gallons went to Oerniany in addition to nearly ten thousand 
tons of castor seed imported direct into that countr;'' from India. The 
oil content of castor seed is about 1(» i)er cent. 

The actual production of castor cake is dilficult to estimate, but 
the internal consuuqition for manurial juirpoM-' 
is comsulerablf. particularly for tea and 'Ugar- 
cane. The presence of a poisonous substance called ricin. remaining 

in the cake after the oil has been e.xtracteil. renders it unsuitable lor 

cattle fodder. In jua'-war years the average rpiantity exported veas ui 
the neighbourhood of 6, Odd tons. 


Castor cake. 


T-MiT.n Xo. lOG. — Kj jioi't.-- ‘ij (listin' ji'oi'i! Hjl-j-ll oiiwordfi. 




Year. 





Quantitie.s. 

Values. 









£ 

1013-14 . 







4.!ti i2 

10,38." 

1914-1.") . 






• i 

3.0(7 

13.S39 

191.")-lii . 







1 1.470 

44.000 

1910-17 . 






. 1 


40, S8.") 

1917-lS . 








13.();i7 

l!ils-10 . 






■ i 

4.-N! 



The bulk of the shijimeiiU vas mule fr. m the South Indian ports ot 
Cocauada and Tuticorin and Madras, in that rirdiu' anrl 95 ]ier cent, 
of the whole went to (.'evlon for tea (estates, the unit o shipment beiuc 
the t aa of IGt and J9G lbs. TTie unif ol sale is generally the bag ol 
164 lbs., but the caudv of 500 lbs. i.s aboeinpbued in Madras. 


Copra. 

ft is estimateil tliat the value of the ]'iodu(bs of the eocomif in the 
world's markets in the \-ear befori^ the outbreak 
Coconuts. cxcc.dcd (_7o juiHidus or nearlv double 

Area and Production 

coconut ]ialm (co- os vnrijnii) makes four ])riuci]ial contributions to 
Bulletin of the Imperial li ^titu'e V' 1. XV. .\<'. II. .Tuly — Septeiubei , 1017, p. -HI- 



commerce, viz., (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut, (b) coconut oil, 
the oil extracted from (a), (c) poonac, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fibre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plenty of decayed vegetable matter and 
not liable to become water logged and protection from strong winds 
are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean temperature 
should be from 75 h. to 85“ F. and the mean annual rainfall should 
not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularlv well close to 
the sea but there is no reason why a plantation should not be successful 
up to an altitude of 2,000 feet provided that temperature rei|uirements 
are fulfilled. In India the tracts where the coconut flourishes best 
are the Kathiawar. Kanara and Katnagiri districts of Bombav. and 
Hlalabar and South Kanara districts and the Godavari delta in Madras, 
the Native States of Travancore and Cochin, the lower basins of the 
Ganges and Brahmajnitra in Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta 
m Burma. No estimate can be attempted of the acreage under 
coconut in India but it must be very considerable. 

Whereas in excc])tionally well-situated areas the yield of a single 
tree may run up to 200 nuts, the average may be jilaced at 50 to 75 nuts 
a tree and in 2i!alabnr the outturn per acre may range from 4,000 to 5.000 
nuts equivalent to one ton of cojira. The acreage under coconut culti- 
\ation in the iladras I’residenc\- has been estimated at 800.000 of which 
half a million acres are assigned to ilalabar alone with a total annual 
vield of at Ica.st 8(H.> million nuts, worth at pre-war jirices over £.4 millions. 
Tliere are no large plantations under one management and the industry 
has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of small Indian cultiva- 
tors. The produce of the Coromaiuhd coast, as of Bombay and Bengal, 
largelv disap]>ears in local consumption. The total internal consniuj.- 
lioii of coconuts in India has been roiiulily estimated at nearlv -Inn 
million nuts a vear. 


The most im])ortant coconut product, cojtra. which is the trade name 
for the dried kernel of the nut. had nearly doubled in ])ricc during the 
live years jucceding the war. though the cost of production owing to 
im])rove(l methods of culti\ation and macliiiierv had. in the interval, 
been materiallv reduced. The best Malabar co])ra is sun-dried in the 
sand bv the sea shor e oi- in cemented varals (known as barbecues) under 
nets, the ]i]'oeess taking Irom 5 to I U d, a vs and at seasons wh.eii non 
liability to damage from I’ain is piaetiiailly .issured. 


4'he exjioits of copra from India tliongli substantial rlo not represent 
niori' than a seventh ot tin* world's trade iii 
this article, and are eousrdi'rably smaller than 
those ot ('e\lon. whose average e.xj.oits during the \ea rs 1 01 .'I — Is'lS 
amounted to CeJ.Kid tons, valued at £1 .22n.(i(i(i. 


Exports ot copra. 


The value of the exports from the Malabar Coast ports trebled between 
the years 10(18-00 and ItHfi-l 1, the actual (|uantity shijiped in the latter 
year beine 7(i2.0((0 cwts. and in so far as this was secured at the cost of 
a reduction ill the exports of coconut oil. there is little cause for coiigra 
tulation. 
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Table No. 107. — Exports of copra imd cocoiiut oil contrasted from 1908-09 
to 1913-14 iritli index ninnber. 


Copea. Coco^■^T on.. 


Year. 






Quantity. 

index Xu-'. 

Quantity. 

Index Xos. 


Tons, 


Gallons. 


lOOS-O'J 

. . 19.7.5*1 

100 

2,84.5.404 

100 


gO.TOl 

13.5 

2.520.328 

88 

I'.UO-ll 

22.481 

114 

1,934,008 

68 

nui -12 

31,87*1 

1(11 

2,10.5,103 

76 

iiiJi-IS 

34.349 

1'4 

909.494 

34 

1913-14 

38.191 

193 

1.091.477 

38 


Li the five year.s preceding the war (iernianv took nearly 73 per cent, 
of tlie px])orts of copra and only 33 jier cent, of the exports of coconut 
oil. The copra was crushed in the mills at Hamburg and in 1913 alone 
30.230 metric tons (jf ca.iconut oil were ship})ed to the United Kingdom 
for conversion iirto margarine. At first, as in the case of many other 
Indian exports, the copra trade Avas temporarily jiaralvsed by the elimi- 
nation of (.lermanv as a customer, but France soon developed a greatly 
iiicrtMsed demand and there is little doubt that when normal conditions 
are restored flreat Britain will also be an important biu'er of Malabar 
co])ra. In the following table are .^hewn the ipiantities exported from 
1013-14 onwards with the shares of th“ [irincipal })orts. 


Table No. 108. — Exports of copra from 7913-14 o'inrards. sltowinr/ the 

share of the principal par's. 


Ports, 

1913-14. 

1914-1.5. 

191.5-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

Madras Presidency — 

Ton<i. 

'Fons. 

Ten-. 

Ten-s. 

Tons. 

Por-hin 

27.225 

19,'I12 


1M92 

4.230 

Calicut . 

4.2SU 

1,S2*, 

3.240 

i, 

619 

Badagara 

l,l.!4 

i.'iTd 

:i,-'9.7 



Tellicheiry 

2,438 

2,37.5 

hiiM 

l,2r,5 

141 

Koinliav Prosidourv — 

Pofnbay 



!.5 

1,291 

4*11 

Total 

38,191 

31.345 

15,07S 

20,090 

5,873 

Exjiorters of cojira 

e.xperienced a 

sorious sf' 

4-back in 

1918-19 owing to 


the difficulty of securing freight for such a bulky and un]iO])ular cargo, and 
the only foreign shipment in the year from Tladras ports was a paltry 
I3rwts. tothe Bahrein Islands, while tlie total for all India did not 
exceed 450 tons. 


The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 120 lbs. on the west coast, 
„ , , , . , the copra being sliced into small iiieces and so 

packed, but as it loses some iveieht in transit 
(about 2 per cent, to 3 per cent.) betrveen India and Europe, payments 
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ire usually made ou tlie basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale in 
( 'ochin is the candy of 600 lbs. and in Madras the Dutch candy of 672 lbs. 
t'opra is practically all sold forward on c. ^/. contracts either to the 
United Kingdom or to Continental ports, but the majority of these con- 
tracts are put through in the commerical sale room.s in IMincing Lane, 
as the business is iinanced from London and worked almost entirely 
through London brokers. Curiouslv enough this was the case even 
before the war and though Hamburg by means of discriminating tariffs 
was able to secure the bulk of the copra oft'eriuu. the actual sale to 
Cerinan buvers was effected through Mincing Lane so that, as far as 
■ opra prices were concerned. Hamburg was verv much at the mercy of 
London speculators. The season for .shi])ments last from Dctober to 
Mav in Cochin and from December to May in other ports, iiiconsider- 
ible shipments being also madefromMadrasandCocanada. 

Malabar copra has for years conuuuuded a lugher luice than any 
>ther in the world's markets, ])artly becausi’ of it>; Ingh oil content 
and ])artlv perhaps because it is wholly suu-diied. while elsewhere 
rhe drving is completed artificially under cover over grills, ns in Ce}'lon, 
■vliich tejids to discolour the meat, or iii kilns nr hot-air rotary 
machines. 

Copra has a very high oil content and the resultant product is not 

Coconut oil demand for the manufacture of 

edible oils and fats but also in coimoction with 
soap making. The best Malabar copra yiehU a higher peiventage of 
oil than that of Ceylon, 'West Africa or the I’hili])}tine'. Before 
kerosene came into general use coconut oil was India's principal illu- 
uiinant. It is still widely employed for toilet purposes and in particular 
as a hair oil. The ox))ort trade before the war was practically oontined 
to the Malabar littoral, where the oil. though ('xtracted for the most 
jiart in chehkus or primitive country mills of the ]>estlo and mortar type, 
was of excellent cpuility and under the trade name of ( ’ochin oil coni- 
•Mianded a premium of l-a to 20 per cent, in the world's markets as 
igainst Ceylon oil, perhaps because sunckied copra is less liable to 
discoloration thazi artiticially dried. There are now a nuiubej- of power- 
driven concerns known as ■chuck * milL in Cochin. Calicut and 
Vllepjiev working on practically the same iu-inci])le exce^it that the 
mortar and not the ])estlc revolves, drivim by small oil migiues. and a 
verv large mill is nirder erection at Eniakulain. the capirai of the 
• iieliin State. While the yield of hot pressed oil is higher, cold jiressed 
oil is of a better colour. The best Cochin oil. which is filtered before 
shipment, is so clear as to In; scarcely di.stinguishablc from water. The 
obstacle to shipment by tank steannu is the fact that coconut oil solidities 
■it 68" K., and until that is overcome (as is undeiNtood to liavc been 
the case with certain Philippine shipments) resort must be made to 
pipes or casks. The best oil from Cochin is shipped in casks of white 
cellar {i/)f.so.n/loii inahtbaricum) weighing lb cwt-. nett which added not 
less thanKs. 30 per ton to the cost in pre-war times, bm othei unit- likf 

* coiTiiption of the Malayalara word ‘ohekku ’ meaiiiii'.' ‘ a small mill ' mentioned 
above. 
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pipes of 15 and L'O cw nett, liop^head.'^ of 4 cwts. and two-tin case> 
contain nn G8 to 74 lbs. of oil aie not unknown. The unit of sale in 
Cochin i- the eandv o; GOO lb.-?, but the piice usually quoted for export is 
so much per ton f.o.b. f’ochin. the ton beiny according to the Cochin 
tonnane scale of 14 cwts. In the following table the exports and the 
piincipai destinations in the last pie-war year aie contrasted with 
tho-e lor lOlS-lP. 


T.iiu.n Xo. Ion. — Ei'jfOi'ls oi <>fl coc/ vohit^) coid 

priiidpiil ilediiiiitiOtis m l-HS-ll oe / lUlS-lU. 


De'tinRLi(jn'. 

Itll.i 14. 

- 

191S-19. 

-- 


Ouautity. 

Value. 

Qii.inti*:!-. 

V lup. 



Galt > 11 '. 

£ 

Gallc'n-. 

£ 

United States of Amoiic.i 

447.1114 

0.3,070 



Ureted Kingdom 


31.7.50 

5,7oS._’00 

701,11S 

(t(. inianv . . . . 


'2-2,><ru 



Sc 1 dell .... 

ll!.i..741 

10.990 




4:1. .77 1 

0.212 




:io.i:(g 

4.HS7 


71. SCO 

ti'flaiid . . . . 


4.110 



Fr, nee .... 


1.214 

21.1100 

2.41 H' 

I-iF- 


TtK") 

N.j7.i 

14o..5sn 

(')T lier coiintni*' 

le.s4o 

3.307 

■5.4 ‘'S 

1.014 

T( 't ' r. 

l.o'.l|.477 

1.5.5.073 

7.19S.407 

970.9S7 


The tiaiires for 1918-19 are .swelled by the purchases on bi.dialf of the 
Director of Oils and Seeds Siqqilc. which amounted altogether to 
4. hS(;,;igi) gallons. 


Oermany ahcuys took more copra than oil against which there was a 
tariff wall, and the bulk of the ihihikic (coconut cake). Coco-butter of 
good i|ualit\' has been for some years maiiiifactiired on a commercial 
scale at I’ondicliei'r\' and sold under the name of cocotine. and there i' 
an increased rlcmand lor tie' mi in connection nith the mimeroii'- 
so.ip factoiie.s spiiiigiiig upon the west coast, where tile imliistry was 
successful!!' [lioneeieil bv Sir Fredeiick Xicholson. 

T}) to 1919-11 the trade was almost entirelv from Cochin as out of 

, ^ 1.(191.177 ealloi!-. exported Iroiii India in I'.llo- 

ooits 01 sp pnien: , , , , ,i ■ , , , o 

1 1. the -haie o' till'- port wa- I (t.)(i..).»4 gallons. 

The (exports from f4‘\loii in l‘.)|.‘l exceedeil Gl million gallons and in 
191 1. 5' million gallon- A feature of the last two \'ears of the war 
h,is been the increase in tin- exjioits from Calcutta, where the mills to 
a ereat extent depend upon Cevloii for their siijiplies of copia. Whi'ri'as 
in 1 9 1 5- 1 G and 1 !( I G- 1 7 the exports of oil from Calcutta were in the 
neighbourhood of d-’l.dOO gallons oiilv. in 1917-18. the total rose to meirly 
170.000 gidlons and in l'.il8-]9to ’J.oOO.OOo gallons. The unit of ship- 
ment in Ca'ciitta is the r»-_allon drum, or case- and halt cases containing 
17 and 81, gallons of oil. lespeetivelv. The inqmrts of copra from Ceylon 
into Ca’ciitta were in 191G-17. 977 tons, as compared with 7,215 tons 
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and 27.131 tons in 1917-18 and 1918-19. respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the trade will be maintained on this scale when normal 
conditions are restored. The diversion of .so n uch Ceylon copra 
to Calcutta to be milled is partly due to the fact that Colombo 
beius; a port of call, fieislit is not easily obtained when tonnage i.s 
-carce. for unpopular cargo like coconut oil. In pre-war days the con- 
'Uinption of coconut oil :n Bengal was greater than the provincial 
pi eduction and statistical records reveal that there had previously 
been from time to rime imp .rrs on a considerable scale into Calcutta 
from Ceylon,, e.g., in 1903-07 when 731.281 gallons ww're received. 


The e.xports of coconut oil from all ports declined in the c[uinc^ueu- 
nium before the war. but there was an almost 
Preside-cy proportionate increase m the shipments oi 

copra. Whereas nearly 2.000.000 gallons wont 
out in 1910-11, the total for 1913-14 was oiily 1.091,000 gallons, the 
CiUTe.siionding totals for copra being 22.-')0(i and 38.000 tons. The same 
conditions which operated generally in respect of oilseeds, and also in 
the case of jute manufactures led to more than a recovery in the foreign 
despatches of coconut oil from lOl-l-l.") onwards. The following table 
gives a consjiectus of the trade of the Madras Presidency in the oil 
during the last six veans. 


T.viiLE 2so. 110 . — Foreifjji cind lOit-^hviie cjpoitx (qiKottdtcs innJ vulvui) 
oi I'ocoiiid oil /i(i)n ihe Mnihii.s P,-e.-^ldetn->i din ing the last six years. 



Ko.ukii 

.V. 

( ’v 

w j>t:. 

Tot.at. 

• 


Qu.iiititx 




guiantitx 


cd r. 

in 

V.iliie 

in 

Valua. 

in 1 

Value. 


tluiUMinfU 

£ 

tiK'U'.lIuU 

£ 


.£ 


of lmIIuH:?. 


ol callous. 


of gallons. 



l.oc.o 

149.S0(> 

a.3S() 

474.1M Ml 

4.44ti 

1124, SI 10 

leu-l.-. . 

1.7S4 

2ai*,70O 


3S0,S00 

.3.1. '>2 

1.20.500 


s.eia 



2s.7.4()0 

4,743 

342, .700 

mil, -17 . 

i.olii 

2s:{.r)(Kt 



4.417 

.77!t..7(MI 

1''I7-1S , 



:.\700 


3.2S0 

.782.100 

mis-m . 


404.040 

3.IIS.5 


6, '170 

IS'l'i M 1 



(l’4i> 

”all(in^= 1 

ton.) 




The coastwise trade wa.s mostly directed to Calcutta, Karachi. 
Bombay and Rangoon. In 1918-19 ther*- were considerable dpsi)atches 
<'l oil by rail to Calcutta and Bombay for foreign shijjinent particularly 
to the .Aiinistry of Pood, owing to the shortage of freight at the Malabar 
coast ])orts. but ovm' 2.1 9>S.0<I(> gallons were shipped direct from Cochin 
to the .Ministry. 

The residue of the chuck mills mi.xed with a. little gum arable is pnonac 
or coconut t a kc, valu il)le both as a h od stuff 
Poonac. as a manure. Most of the cake 

remaiiis in the countrv, hut before the war there was a considerable 
though diminishing export to (Icrinany. At that time the value of 
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poonac as a cattle food was scarcely 

known in England, but 

since the 

war what little has been exported 
the I'nited Kingdom. 

from India found its 

way into 

Table Xo. 111. — Exports of cocormt cake from 1912-13 onirard-s. 

Year. 

Quantity. ' 

Value. 


twta. 1 

£ 

19L‘-13 

128,074 

41,46:: 

1U13-U ... ... 

84,1(30 1 

26,965 

19U-l.t 

. 00,95'> 1 

1S,.54:1 

191.5-19 

1,417 

332 

1010-lT 

1 


1917-18 

1.1.52 

3.V3 

I'us-r.t 

22.(»0,3 : 

j 

.5,428 


The chief ]jorts of export were f'ochiu and t.'alicut in the TIacIras 
Ih'esidoucy. The unit oj ^ale on the W e>t Co<i.‘.t is the candy of 560 or 
tJuO lbs. and -hipiiient cs made in bundles, <\|. y ( ontaining 168 lb.'?, 
lu'tt or in bags of 1 cwt. nett. 

The trade in do-'iccatod coconut whicli h,i.< attaiuecl to such consiiler- 

, alile diiiii-n-iou'- in ('evlnn ]ia.< nevca’ vet been 
Other coconut pioducts. i i •' t i ^ i- 

■succes^tully exjuoited in India. Lhaicoal iiiade 

from coconut has bci.m found to po.-^.sc.^s the ])o\v(n’ of absorbing 

gase.s to an oxtraordui<irv extent, and w.i,-;, Ijefore the arini.'tice, being 

manufactured on a coimiderable .scale for ii.sr m anti-gas res]>irutois. 

Coconut sliells carbonized at a low t'-ui]icrature have recently been found 

on analc.sis to be exce[)tion.dly rich in acetic a<-id. wldle the ash fioin 

the shelLs and hu.sk.s being rich m jiotash .dionld make a valuable manure. 

The followiim table .-.iiew.s in'-' i xpor i,{ c )c(,n,ut palm [irodncts 
from India in IOI.'3-II and resiior'tively. In the former year 

there were additional exports from Tia'. ancore ports of consider,! ble 
value, but latterly the.se have been shipped to an increasing extent 
from Cocliin and Tuticorin. 


Table Xo. 112. — QuanliJi/ aoU vdlm of cocoiml yrodurts exported from 
Brili.di India in and 1UI8 I'd. 




19I3 

14. 

191.8.19. 


Pioducts. 








(fii.aUitv. I 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




£ 


£ 

r'mOoililti • • 

. X(>. 

:u4.ui 

1.517 

693.03.5 

3,,3.5s 

Coir fibre 

. Cwt -3 

14,-12 : 

11.419 

6,IM)0 

4.3.53 

( ‘'ur inanuffictui C' . 

• ». 

772,2i>2 ; 

.592,711 

263.309 

2.33,340 

CordiLL^e und rope 

. 

(iO,420 

70.189 

.54.330 

78,11,8 


, 1'on'' 

::s,i9i 1 

l.O.-j' 1.820 

450 

13,990 

Co'-uiiut Cake (poonac) 

. ( ’wts 

sr.loi; , 

20,90", 

22,006 

.5,428 

Coconut (jil 

. Tcjii- 

4..54S 

1.5.5.i)7:; 

29,995 

97li,9S7 

Total V\lce 



1,897.760 


1,31.5,910 
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Mowra Seed. 


Mowxa, mowhra or mahua seed is obtained from three species oi 
hassia, viz.. latifoUa, a deciduous tree widely 
ro uc ion. distributed in the Central Provinces. Cliota 

Xagpur and Western India, the bulk of the seeds exported from 
limubay and from Calcutta belonging to this variety, long if olio in 
Hyderabad and Madras, and bntgracea grown in the sub-Himalayuu 
tracts. Two grades of seed are recognised, known as first and second 
quality ie.-^peetively, the former consisting of brown, yellowish seeds 
irith a small percentage of tlaniaged seeds, while the seeds in the latter 
ere dark brown with anvthing up to TO per cent, damaged and slightly 
tlaiuagc'cl grains. The crop usu.illv comes into sight in the mouth of 
■Uuic aid the market is luisk until September. 

Between 1007-08 and 1012-13 the exports of mowra seed from India 
averaged about 27.000 tons Imt the trade 
was marked by great variation'. In 1013-1-1 
o.'l.oikj tons were ship}ied. of which Cermany took 8b }>er cent, for sea]> 
and candle manufacture and Belgium accounted for most of the balance. 
In 1011-lb. the crop is said to have been indiiforeut. and with (.-lerinany 
out of the market, onlv 7.b0(.) tons were exported, of which over b.t*0<> 
tons went to the United Kingdom v.duch had not hitherto taken uiiy 
interest in these seeds. 


Taulic Xo. 113 . — Expo/t oi tnoirra stcd jioin Indio— qi/fintifia ond 
valuer and principal desli nalioai in 1913-14. 



Principal de'tinatiuii'. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Tons. 

y . 

Germany 


28.3^4 

3U0.791 

Belgium . 


4,43!) 

48.590 

Brance 


425 

4,090 

Holland . 


50 

333 

Po? 

>e^'^ions ...... 

1 

17 


Tot.\l 

33,290 

363,034 


The qu intitic' c.xqiort ed in subsef(ui'ut years have been continually 
ou the decline. Shipments in I01-b-l(iand 191<i-17 averaged 4,200 tous 
only aud practically nothing was shipped in 1017-18 or 1018-19. Xe,,i ly 
90 por lent, d the .'hi[ meiits ent liom Bo bay. chictly to Hanrbnrg 
and Antwerp, the balanee being imtributed by Madras aud 1 alcutta in 
the order n. urn d. Thirnnit of sale in Bombay is the ewt. and shijnnent 
is made in hags of 110 to Ibl lbs. nett, lint C|uotations for export are 
made on the ton of 2.240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

A country spirit is distilled from the. flowers of the mowra v Inch 
are also a favourite article of food particularly in the Central Provinces. 

The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil which from the ease 
with which it solidities is often called ‘ mahua butter. It is largely 
used all over India as a glu substitute or adulterant. 

IS!) 



Poppy Seed. 

While it is doubtful if the po])]n' plant ^YOuld be cultivated in India 
were it not for the oiiiiini derivable from it. 
Area and production. popjiv seed at the same time forms an important 

.secondary cro]). The decline in the area under popijv wdl be discussed 
in detail in the article on o])him.* b9 })er cent, of the whole acreaue 
in the United Prf>vinccs. The average yield ]ier acre in the b nited 
Provinces is about 4 cwts. and on the assum]ition that the. acreage now 
under cultivatioii is not dimini.shed. the yi'dd of ]io])p\' seed in India 
woidd amount to 37.s>Uit tons annualK'. Tliiee (|ualitie". aiv recognised. 
■i-Jiilf. hl'/c and .rd. but the two latter a.i'e veiv difficult to obtain. Tlie 
seeds eome on to the nrar'ket uenerallv in .\piil and most of the l.nsiiie'S 
for the rear is conelurh“d Piv .fub'. A great deal of pojtpy seed is con- 
sumed as food and the oil is widelv irsed for eulinarv ]'uriioses. while 
poppv cake is rrdi.slied liy tire jroorer classe.s and be cattle alike. 

Expoi't figures have been on the d* cline since 1911-12 wlirm 3 1.9no 
Exports Were <‘xpoiti-(l eriiiivalent to aboiffi T'i 

]ier cent, of the estimated available crop. In 
[)re-war days France, wbeia- the oil is extrar teil by tlo' effid process for 
table iiurprrses and a.s an ingredient in iniiiits. toolc the bull: of the crop 
\vhil(3 hot cxpressioti yields an inferior oil used chii'fiy in soa]' making. 
Bcl'jium and Uermany were the onlv other countries intere>red in the 
trade. As in the case of other seeds depenilent upon a Continental 
demand, there has been a vei'v markeil deelii.e in the volume of exports 
■since the Y'ar broke out. Tlie jiercentagc of oil content by weight 
is 30. Seeds, the capsules of which have not been .scariKed for opium, 
give a higher yield than those wliich liavru No tigures are available 
regarding the ex]>orts of pojipv oil from India which is generally e.x- 
tracted by the cold process, or of the residual cake. 

T.tBLE No. 1 1 1. — E.i'portA of popp)/ jron) hxlid mtd xJnire of the chief 

Du ])Oi ti)iri roiDifi'iex. 


Principal countries 
of destination. 

1013-14. 

1014-1.7. 

1917-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Ton-;. 

Ton-i. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton-^. 

France 

10,700 

4.17.7 

0.03.7 

.7.2.74 

1,000 

2,5:J4 

Belgium 

4,SOO 

l.:!(lo 





Oermany 

3,300 

000 





United Kingdom . 


84 , 

143 

20.7 

00 


( Of \ntitv 
roT.\L; 

l \ O.L'K t 

1S.9.S0 

o.ood , 

(i,s72 


2.027 

2,*.'Co 

;ilo..7>!l 

0.7.010 , 


H:ij4 > 

2^.104 



The bulk of tlie shipments went from iiomb.y and the balance from 
Calcutta, the unit of shipment at tlie former pint la'ing 1 10, loJ and 108 
lbs. gross and at the hitter of l-I.') lbs. nett jiaeked in s ngh' heavv C. bags. 
Sales are made per cwt. in Bombay and jier bazaar maniid in Calcutta, 
but quotations lor cx[(Oit are generally per ton of 2.240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 


See pai^e 210. 
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Niger Seed. 


Area and production. 


Niger seed is obtained from guizotd nbi/ssiiiica, a native of tropical 
Africa wliicli. since its acclimatisation in India, 
lias become tlie chief .source of European 
siipplii's. It has not and is never likely to be an article of first rate 
imijortance. as sesame which is grown in the same localities gives a better 
I'l'turn per acre. It is a sjaiim croj). largely sown mixed, the chief 
oioducing areas being C’hota Xagpur. the Central Provinces, the Deccan 
and north-eastern i\Iadras. Prom its resemblance to sesame it is some- 
times called k (or black sesame). The normal yield per acre mav 

be taken at •'300 lbs. and the percentage of oil to seed bv weight as 3-5. 
Xo separate statistics of jiroduction or cultivation are available. Most 
of the seed is locally crushed and used for cooking, anointing the bodv 
and mixing with sesame and other more valuable oils. The relative 
cheapness of the oil encourages its use as aii adulterant. 

The history of the cxjrort trade is one of continual decline. Sliip- 
meats fell from 10.000 tons in 1911-12 to -a. 000 
in the following year. In 1913-11 there was 
■igain a slight shrinkage and in 191b- 10 the total was no more than 589 
tons. At one time half the exports used to go to the United Kingdom 
but ill the years immediately preceding the war an increasing share 
of the trade was taken by Cermany and Austria-Hungary. Consider- 
able (piantities were also shipped to Prance but since .August 1911 she 
has practically ceased to take any. The following table shews the 
exports of niger seed according to destinations from 1913-11 onwards. 


T.vnrm Xo. lib. — of ll<c h'lide niger seed oniong principal 
importiiKj einintiies from 191o-14 oniearils. 


Destinations. 

i 

ini4-i.> 

1915- 1(). 

1916-17. 

1917-18. ' 

1918-19. 


Toil's. 

Tons. 

Tons. ' 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

* Germany 

' 2.02S) 

.391 

... 




i'laiice 

1 .047 

o 

10 


>>• 


■\iistria-Himjiary . 

. , 7>li(} 






t luted Kingdom . 

3f>7 

I.liCiO 

:isi 

1,673 

1 

"lu 

Jt.dy . ' . 

7.0 

2i; 

17.3 




' aher countries 

48 

4S 

23 1 

13 

6 

14 

f tpUNTITV 

Tot.o. cj 

4.107 

2.;?;{o , 

.3S9 

1.68S 

0 

L’-l 







p\’\I,TTE £ 

. , 

22,1.34 

4.82.3 ; 

1.3,74.1 ! 

.30 

492 

file tlirce ports chiefi 

V interi'sted 

in file 

exports 

in normal timt 

s wore 

kombay, Pimlipifam 

and \’izag 

1 pa tarn 

In the last 

pro-war year 

2 . 02 :’) tons went from 1 

Jombay and 

2.1*71 tons from .Madrt 

us ports. 



The seed is chietlv shiiiped from llimlipatam and \'izaga]iatam in 
single ininnies containing Ibl lbs. nett or 170 lbs. 
Unit ot sale and shipment, .quality is fair average of 

Kuriipo cloiUitMl. Thf‘ unit *>t sulc iii tho market is the 
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candv of 20 Bombay maunds and shipment is effected in bags weighing 
182 lbs. The London quotations are generally per quarter of 3ib lbs. 
in Madras, but in Bombay it is the ton of 2,210 lbs. nett c.i.f. 

Coriander. 

Coriander {condi'druin sativuin) is cultivated all over India on accraint 
of its fruit and leaves. It i.s sown at different seasons in ditfeienr 
pio\ i'ices. frequently as a mixed cio[). and peihajxs on that account 
no estimate of the area under the seed or the annua! outturn seeno to 
have been attemptei!. The fruit vields a ,s[)iee and a volatile od. vdule 
till- leaves are '-aten as a vegetable and form a coimnon ingredient in 

curries. I'lie exports during the last si.x years arc slicv, n in the follow- 
ing taljle. The season cenerallg' runs from Jauuaty to July. 


TaeLI: Xo. ll'C — Hi'd riihu, dj (iji'iii ii'l c i' r i porfcd li'ijiii Ii'di'i 

ji'Oht lUlO-ld oi'icu/'ds. 




Year. 


quantity. 

Value. 





'J'oio. 

£ 

1913-14 . 




4.777 

39.(>'.)9 

19I4-1.'. . 




4.i;ii:; 

4IJ..327 

l'Jlo-l(j . 




4..j0.7 

70.9.5:.! 

lOKi-i; . 




4,244 

(38..:, 41 

1917-18 . 




.7.^21 

8II.U11 

191S-19 . 




4.s:i'i 

(:.:i.347 


The foreign market for the seeds i.s restricted because their oil conteiit 
is much lower than that of the coriandei- grown in Ka.steiu Lurojie. The 
brdk of tlie traiiic is tiom 'Inticorin and Xegapata.m tlioimh there a'e 
shipirrents aho from C'akuttu and Bondia}'. tlie exjiorts being main’g' 
directed to Ceylon and tlie Straits Settlements. .Mauritius takes aliout 
a 1(H) tons aiiuuallv and iu J9l7-ld some Too tons wont to the United 
Kingdom. 

In Madras the unit of sale is generally the candy of ■KIO lbs. and 
.shi]iment is made in gunnies weighing lOff or 
^Unit or sale ar.d ship- ^ the seed '"is sold 

per candy of 11 Bomhay nuuinds and shipped 
in hag.s of 100 lbs. The unit of sale in ( 'aleutta h the bazaar maund 
and the seed i^ shipped in hags weigliing 101 lbs. 


Cummin Seed. 


Trade varieties. 


Commercially there are two varieties ol cummin so(‘d distiiigui.^licd 
in Imlia, riz.. the true cuiuiiiiii (cinnimnii cyiin- 
Hintt) and black cuiiiniin (nitjeUa snlini). to 
which jierhap.s maybe added another varietv which, on account of it'S 
ajrpearance and its vernacular name (xfunh zirn). is very often con- 
founded with black cummin. True cummin is grown chiefly in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab but it is found in almost every 

19:2 



province, the chief trade centres being Jubbulpore, Gujarat and 
Rutlam. Black cumniin is not so widely distributed. 

Xo statistics of acreage or production are available in respect of 
Exports either variety, but the internal consumption 

of both as a spice in confectionery and cuiTies is 
Considerable and over 20.000 cwts of true cummin and 2.000 cwts of the 
black variety are exported annually, chiefly to Ceylon, the titraits Settle- 
iiieiits and the Arabian and Ea>t African littorals. Practically nothin, 
goes to the United Kingdom or to the Continent because of the extensive 
cultivation in Europe of the caraway (can'in cann). The chief ports 
of export are Bombay and O’alcutta. 

Shuili ztni {niiiiiii ntdtLiiiii) grows throughout north-western India 

. , . from Kashmir to the United Provinces and 

Shiah zira. , . ,, i i 

large (puantitie^ ot the seeds are collecteu liy 

hill tribe.s and brought to the towns for sale to nKilwjitu'. It is con- 
sidered superior in taste and fragiance to ordinary cummin seed and sc 
much disappears m luternal coiisumpiion that all attein^its to export 
th" seed ou a cousideivdile .scale have hitherto proved abortive 


Shiah zira. 


Ajwan Seed. 

Ajinih Si ed. the source of the v.iluabl- aiiti.septic llijtiH’I. i' obtained 
tioin caniin < Ojil'i nin. a herbaceous plant cultivated all over India a.s a 
I'li’ji I roji. beloimiiia to the same genus as caraw.tv. Two cpuilitios of 
seed iue generallv reeounised outlie maikef, known res}>ecti vely to the 
tr.ide a.s Indoir and Kfiiiunl of which the hitter is regarded as superior. 
Xo statistics of acreage or production ..re available but the inteiii.tl 
coiisuniption is fairlv large as the aromatic fiuits aie much in leyiicst 
foi adnii.xture in curries, etc., and in yiuc A liijuid olitained by 

distillation from the seeds known .is onimn wdr/ is commonly letailed 
in everv considei.ihle town upcountry as well as an e.ssential oil. 

The e.xport trade in this seed has not liitlioito and now, it may be 
hcnied, is never likely to attain any cuaisideiable 
Exports. dimensions. The quantities and values of 

ajwaii seed exported from India iluriim the last seven years are shewn 
in the following table. 


Taiu.f. Xo. 117.- QikuiHUj find vidnc of AjvsiiH seed cxpoi'ied from 

otmanls. 




VtM 1 




Quantity. 

\’alae. 








£ 







21.i>.-.o 

o.i:!.' 

mm-u . 






9,7s4 


hui.i.-, 






7.:>r.N 








13.01)2 

4.S71 

mib-17 . 






1 l.o!»u 

4.304 

11117-lS . 






3.900 

2,7li5 

l'.' 18 -ia . 






1,917 

2.102 
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Nearly 97 per cent, of the exports f'o from Bombay and the balance 
from Calcutta, .shipments from Madras being negligible. The principal 
recipient- in pre-war time.s were (Germany, whose distilleries absorbed 
8o j)pr cent, oi the trade, the United States of America and to a limited 
extent Ceylon and the Straits. Little was directed to the United King- 
dom in pre-war years but of the diminished volume of exports since 
191.'5-14 as much as 25 per cent, went to that destination. 

The unit fd shipment is the single B twill bag of 14(> lbs. nett and 
ijiiotations are generally based on the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

In the proce-- of di.-tilling the essential oil irom ajwan seed a crys- 
talline substance separates it-elf and settles on 
the surface which i- hnown commercially as 
iJiijDirjl. It 1 - pie}>ared on a fairly extensive scale in Central India 
and sold localU" as a 'nrii,i-lji_-jiliiil or f tnrers of a jinut. The percentage 
of oil in the seed is low and u-uallv doe- not e.xceed 3 to 4. The 
amount of thfjnojJ extracted fiom a given quantitv of -eed varies from 
2<i to 30 per cent, of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals com- 
parable with tho-e manufactured in pre-war year- m Ceiniau}- are now 
being made .-ucce--fully by two lunis in India Statistics of export 
previou- to .fune 1917 aie not availabh-. but the (juantitv exported 
ti(an Calcutta tor the two yeai- ending June 1919 aggregated 10.500 lbs. 
valued at £li.i.o(;i(). The lulncipal destinations were the United States 
at Aiiieiiea and tie- United Kingdom. 

One of th*" bc'c-]iroducts obtained from the distillation of ajwan 
_ IS fjiipnetip which i- a cheap scent utilised in 

ye pro uc s. manufacture of soap. The demand in India 

tor this oil is very limited, but in pre-war years Cerman distillers made 
it pro tit out of the .sale of thymeiie and flii' spent seed which enabled 
them to sell thymol itself at a juice which barely covered the cost of the 
.seed and the exjien-es of distillation. 

The sj'c-nt seed makes an excellent cattle food, but so far it has not 
found much favour among Indian agriculturalists. 


Kardi (Safidower) Seed. 

The seeds of the safllower jilant {carlhnnnis fitu fnnus). the flowers of 
which <ire utili-ed foi- the e.xtraetion of safflower dvo yield, when 
ciuslied, the i 'lMtui c»r iiirtlidnnis oil of trade. In some localities, p.ij., 
the 1 'eccan. di-tinctioii is made hetween two .-jiccics. one sown esscui- 
tiallv for oil and the other for civc. The fortner is extemsivelv produced 
ill flombay : indeed, at the begimiiug cjf the eiuitiirv it was regai’ded as 
perhap.s the most important c)ilseed grown in that Presidiuiev. the chief 
eciitres of eulfivatioii being the alluvial loams of Ahmednagar. J’ooiia, 
''iitara and Hijajuir. It is also widely distributed in the Central Bro- 
viiices. The areas cultivated with the dye-yielding vailetv have .shrunk 
in recent vmns owing to tlic' competition of chemical siilistitutcs. 
Safliow'cr b(‘mg eliii'Hy grown as .subsidiary to some otlim- crop, no statis- 
tics of area or lucjdufticm of seed are available, and in the trade ladiirns 
exports of this seed are not .separately recorded. 
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The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag weighing 180 lbs. net 
and quotations are generally made on the basis of the ton of 2.240 lbs. 
nett, c.i.f. The chief port of export of the seed is Bombay and the 
principal destination the United Kingdom. 

The oil is extracted in two ways (1) by cold-dry pre.ssure either before 
„ . or after the seeds have been husked, and (2) by 

ar amus oi . crude distillation in two earthen pots, one above 

the other, the percentage of oil in the seed being abuut The cold 
drawn oil is of a clear straw colour and it is largely used for culinarv 
purposes, as an adulterant of (jhi or tilseed oil and as an illuminant. 
while the hot drawn oil is converted into loyhan. chieflv empiloved as 
dubbin to prevent leather from hardening on exposure to damp. The 
cake is excellent for fattening poultry. 


TEA. 


The trade in tea (the leaf of a species of ai nifll in) represents a consi- 
derable proportion of the export trade of British India : and in 19] 7-1 8 
amounted to :3.j9 million lbs. valued at 411-78 millions equivalent to 7 
per cent, of the total exports, an iiulitidu.il total only exceeded by jute, 
cotton, and food-grains. With the i)ossible exce})tion of China, 
whose crop outturn it is difficult to estimate with any approach to 
accuracy. India is jirobably the largest tea producer in the world. 
In H)17 riiina ex])orte(l oiilv Idti million lbs. or considerably less than 
half the quantity exjiorted from India in the same twelve months, 
tthile the exports from Ceylon in 1917-18 were Ibo-.j million lbs. 


In the latter half of the eighteentli century, the most profitable trade 
of the East India Com]>any with the United 
Kingdom was iji tea from tliina. of which 


History o£ cultivation. 


it had the monopolv. though the exorbitant imjiort dut\' 
encouraged a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20.000.(1(10 lbs. 
'w-re ship|)e(l and in the following year the suggestion emanated 
from Kew that experimental cultivation .should be ma.de in India .so that 
m the c'vent of trouble ulth the Chinese authorities a!i alteinative source 
ol supp]\- mighi be available. Little however was doin' until 18:’.l. when 
bold William Leiitinck'. unaware that the tea ])lant was indigenous 
m Assam, warmb' took uj) the matter, and appointed oilicers to 
proceed to China and collect te.i seed and (‘X]n‘rt Chinese labour. 
Three missions in all wei-e sent to Chiu.i and much money un- 
prolit.iblv spent on ex|iloiting impoiteil in prelercnce to indigenous 
seed. 4’he tii’st samples of teas grown on the (o>v('rnment ])iantatntns 
in Assam were sent to England in 1828 and the first Calcutta sale held 
three, years later. It was not until 18.')2 that it was established that 
Indian tea was in a jmsitioii to coinjicte on the London market with China 
tea, but thert'after jirogress was so rajiid that the Covcrnmenfs direct 
connection ceased in IHfi.j. In 1808 the exports totalled 8.000,000 lbs. 
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The first private company to be formed was the Assam Company 
in 183fi with a capital of £500,000, which purchased the Government 
plantations at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea was experimentally 
started in the Darjeeling District in 18-10 and in the same year 
introduced into the Chittagong District. The first garden in Cachar was 
opened in 1 85.5. The industry in the Tarai started in the year 18G2 
and in the Western Diiars. where the climate and soil have p)roved 
extremelv suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years later. The early 
vears of tea planting were marked by many failures, and when in 
1853 the tide turned there was such reckless extension of tea cidti- 
vation and speculation in gardens, that a severe crisis occurred in 186fi. 
The elements of weakness were then eliminated and subsequently the 
historv of the tea industry in the Presidency of Bengal has been one 
of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In Xorthern India tea has also 
been pu'oduced but o]i a small scale, in the United Provinces in the 
districts of Dehra Dun. Almora and Kumaon Garhwal. and in the Chota 
Nagpur Di.strict of Bihar iind Oiissa. In the Punjab it is to be found 
in the Kangra vallev. the States of Mandi and Sirmur and to a very 
small extent in the Simla Hills. 

Tea has also been I'lrofitably cultivated in Southern India since 1853, 
chiefly in the Wynaad. the Nilgiris. the Anamalais and the high range 
of Travancore. and the depreciation in cofl'ee values has led in recent 
vears to the conversion of considerable areas formerly under that plant 
into tea gardens. 

The production of tea in Burma is insignificant, the area in 1 fill- 
being loss than 3,000 acres and the tea grown, as in the neighbouring 
•Shan States, is chiefly used for making letpet or pickled tea which is 
eaten as a condiment and not drunk as a decoction. 

< iMost of the more im})ortant gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by Calcutta agency firms, but in Southern India while 
agents are not unknown, th*; majority of estates are privately owned. 
Every garden of any importance has its own factory where tea is 
prepared for the market, as it is essential that the various processes 
should be carriefl through immediately after the leaf has been plucked. 
The better organised factories .are (‘laborately e.quijiperl with highly 
specialised plant aufl are umler the supervision of expert tea makers. 

When the coffee industry collapsed, Ceylon turned to tea. In 1875 
, , the exports of tea from that isl-md amounted to 

ey on a. 78 1 lbs. valued at 1:180. Twenty vears later the 

total was 1 10,005.000 lbs. valued at £3.075.000 and Pevlonisnnw India’s 
most dangerous lival. Exports in 1015 i-eaclied the hieb (ii-nre of 215 
million lbs. and in Ifilb 2<>3 millions. In 1 01 8 the total wa.s 1 81 million 
lbs. owing to .shortage of freight and jeduced exj)orts to the United 
States, Cajuida and Russia. Ft is a matter of .surprise that^Cevlon 
shoidd be finding a new market for her lower grade teas in India, the 
total imports in 1018 being 8l million lbs., of which, however. 905,000 
lbs. were for blending in Calcutta, and reshijunent to South America. 
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The following table shews the area under tea in each province and 

, , j the production in lbs. in the calendar vear 

Acreage and production. Tmr, 
iy io. 

Table Xo. 118. — A/m and production in tea according to provinces in 

1918. 



Provinces, 


Area. 

Production. 




' 

.\cre.s. 

Lbs. 

A='am 



. . . i 

405,95 1 

253,270,093 

Bengal 




169,l(iS 

89.983,561 

Xidvancore 




44,458 

22,629,250 

-M.vlras 




3.8,528 

10,518.373 

United Provinces 




7,987 

2,234,760 

Punjab 




7,.508 

1.388.729 

Burma 




2,815 

110,345* 

B'har and Orissa 




2,178 

323,864 




Total 

078,.333 

380,458,975 


“ Oinverted at the r.itc of 4 lbs. ~ \ lb. black tea. 

Evidence of the prosperity enjoyed by the tea industry during the 
war is furnished by the extension of gardens in the chief tea-producing 
districts. In Assam the area under tea has increased since 1911 by 
do, 000 acres, in Bengal and iMadras by over 10,000 and in Travancore 
i>y 6,000. 

Tea cultivation postulates a warm, sub-tropical humid climate, and 
a well-distributed rainfall of not less than 60 inches annually. In India 
the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from seed, and the 
luishes which are about three feet high and trained to give a good spread 
of plucking surface are in full bearing by the sixth or eighth year. The 
average vield from Indian tea gardens has considerably increased in the 
last thirty vears from less than .‘500 to 600 lbs. per acre. It is higher 
in Assam than elsewhere, but the yields there do not normally exceed 
800 lbs. while over 1,000 lbs. per acre have been obtained in Ceylon and 
Java. 

The manufacture of black tea consists of five processes, which the 
perfection of machinery has made almost 
Black tea. automatic -withering, rolling, fermenting, firing 

4 Uil sorting, while gretni teU' is unfermented, i,e., unoxidized. Every tea 
estate or group of estates has a factory attached to it where suitable 
machinerv is installed. After tiring, the. leaf is graded, the juincipal 
grades of eoiiiinercial tea being Idowry or Broken Orange Pekoe, 
( Irange JVkoe, Broken Pekoe. Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Fannings and 
Dust, These names are derived from China, hen only the bud 
and the two young leaves are taken, Flowery Orange Pekoe is the 
bud. Orange Pekoe, the tenderer leaf and Pekoe the second leaf. 
Pekoe Souchong is from a third leaf when a bush is medium plucked 
and coarse pluckings yield inferior teas known as Souchongs and 
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Congous. But the commercial names have no longer any relationship 
to particular leave.s. The broken leaf of each grade generally yields 
a stronge- tea than the grade itself and consequent. y commands 
higher prices. The bulk of the tea piroduced in India is black tea. 

During 1917 onlv 2-23 million lbs. of green tea were manufactured 
in British India. It is not necessary to comment 
Green tea. length on the stages of manufacture beyond 

stating that the object is to prevent the po.ssibihty of fermentation. 
Bather less than half the green tea produced in India in 1917 came from 
the Ivangra Valiev (Punjab), and the bulk oi the balance from the Xilgiri.« 
and Chota Xagpur. The princi[)al leaf grades are IToung Hyson, corres- 
pondiirg to Orange Pekoe. Hyson Xo. 1 to Pekoe. Hyson Xo. 2 to Pekoe 
Souchong, Ounpowclcr. Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 


Small quantities of brick tea are made in the Darjeeling and Ivumaon 
divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets. 

Brick tea. practically the trade has no commercial 

value. On the other hand, the brick tea trade of China has initiated a 
large trade in ' dust ' tea to the (Iriiiose ports of Hankow and Shanghai 
where it is manufactured int(r bri' k tea. for tlie Pvussian market. In the 
])ast tlij'ce vears ending t\ ith I9li)-I7 the exjuiit figiut'S have been S’30. 
9'8.7 and 9-29 million lbs. re.spectivelv. Xo ilolong tea has been made 
in India. 


As regards the labour force enq. loved on the tea gardens. Hr. Shirra.s' 
most recent report on the juoduction of tea 
^ in India gives the total as 7.72.. bOfi in 1917. 

G.7-1.900 being permairently and 97.(i(M» tem]ioroiilv om])loyed. The 
figtu'es are not (piite complete as o]i some estates in Southern India work 
is df)ne on contract and no rc.'cord of the labour emploved is available. 
Of the ])ei'mau(‘nt employees eontribiiting to the total abovegiven. 171.270 
are in Assam tea ga-dens and jo7.ooo in Bengal. The question of labour 
is one of much dilticulty. S])eaking generally, all the important districts 
have to obtain their labour fi'om (-((jisiderable distanee.s. ami this involves 
a heavy outlay and an elaborate maclnner^- to control recruitment. 
Assam lias always had to contend with special dilliiulties in \’iew of it.s 
remoteness from the recruiting distiicts in the I'nited J-’rovmces. tlie 
Central J’lininces. Bihar and Orissa and on tlie Fast Co.isf, The Assam 
Labour and Lmigration (.Vmendmeiit) .Vet of 191.7 niade iiiqiortaiit 
changes in recruitment of laboiu for .\ssani wliirli is regulated by tlie 
Assam i.abour and Hmigrat ion .\<-t, I9(H (\1 of 1901), Becriiitiiig by 
coiitiactois lias been abolislied and an .Vss.ini J.abonr Bnaid formed for 
siqiei'visioii of reciuitiiig bv local agents and uai'deii .sn'ihu-s. In 1919 
the Co\'ernment of India jiassed an Act lor the conserving of iiiaii jiower, 
bv jiroliibitiiig all labour emigration from tlie coiintrv. 


The transport of tea from the garden to the ])ort of shipment was 

1 j i.- • 01 the earlier dax's of the iiidustrv a tedious 

Transport and shippm?. , . • • i- ts- *. • e 

and expensive matter. 1 he Darjeeling District 

was without a good cart road until 18(59 and until the railway link 
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I'ctween SiliLiui and the GaiiLe-' was completed in 1878, a long journey 
liad to be accomplished to the Ganges by tountry cart. But now 
Darjeeling tea has only to be brought from the estate to the nearest 
railway station when it can be railed direct to Calcutta, wh.le the 
Assam Bengal Eailway brings part of the produce of Assam direct to 
Chittagong and part is borne on the broad waters of the Brahma- 
putra into Calcutta by an excellent service of cargo steamers. On 
arrival in Calcutta, tea .s warehoused at Kidderpore, where, if for 
auction, it is .stored, bulked if necessary, lotted, sold and eventually 
shipjied. In Southern India the position has also improved in recent 
years and will be even better if the projected railway from illanantoddy 
(in the Wynaad) to the coast is built. 

India has been an exporter of tea seed for some considerable number 
Tea seed years past and has been the means of 

supplying other producing countries with a 
-uperior type of plant. Figures are available Irom 18115-96 but the 
trade shows marked fluctuations. In that year exports aggregated 
■ cwts. and in 1897-08. 5.o71 cwts. but only 001 cwts. were shipped 
in 1902-03. The table below shews that the trade which had more 
than recovered by 1912-13 has since been greatly aliected by war 
conditions. 

Taiilk Xo. 119. — Ejjoit' 0/ tia •"fed /,'cn/ i/.t/nt Inin oh%i<(i(h. 



Year. 

1 Quantity. 

1 Remarks. 



< wt?. 

1 

loid-ia 


. ' 13,338 

Cliiot]}’ to Java, Ceylon and Sumatr.i 

1913-14 


7,847 


l:'14-15 


. ' 4,384 

Sumatra and Ccvlon. 

*■ 

1915-10 


. 2,755 

., Ceylon and Sumatra. 

1910-17 


. : 2,757 


1917-18 


. 1 2.3.38 

tlnelty to Sumatra, Java ami Ceylon. 

1918 I'l 


. ; 1 .20s 

.. 

8hi]ime]lts 

to Java ill 

the two year.s 

■rior to the outlireak of warw ue 

p' cullarlv 

lieavy. In 

the hist ten 

ai's very coM.siderabli' extensions 

liavc been 

niail(‘ of til 

^ area under tia 

in the Dutili East Indiics. to a 

!■ rge e\ieii: wuli I'nti.sh cajiital. 


In a normal trade 

vear the tii’inci] 

)id moiitlis for tea siiijiments are 

Month of shipment. 

from .Ttdv to December inclusive ; hut ajijireei- 
able (|uantitie.s also go forward in .Itiiu'. Januaiv 

and Februarv. '1 lie curtailiiK'nt oi sb 

']']iing facilitiis owing to tonnage 

seal city alt 

ered all till. 

n and e\ eii aftei 

the e\]'Oit trade in tea wa.s con- 


trolled and the total voltiine of shi]iments ajiproximated once more to 

1!M» 


(1 



i'le-war levels, tlie seasonal distribution of exports ceased to be so clearlv 
lerined. 

In no year have the exports of tea from British India been so 
great as in 1917-18 when 3o9-17 million lbs. were 
Exports and ports of ship- rH.Ts^.OUt) was less 

ment. , i ' ' r , • ' 

than that ol the exports m 191.7-lij, tor.. 

i l'5.-')20.tlU0. In 1918-17 tlie trade amounted to i!9]-4 million lbs, valued 
,it Ell. 181.000 partly due to a smaller ])roduction and partly to a scarcitv 
of shi])ping facilities. Early in 1917 it became necessary, owing to the 
reservation of freight for articles of the first importance, to restrict the 
export of tea from India to the 1. nited Kingdom, the space which the 
Sliipping Controller undertook to prrovide being sufficient onlv for about 
one-third of the total e.xports of the previous year, including })urchases 
on account of the War (Iffice. As a considerable balance of the 191()-17 
crop was still unshipped, prospects were gloomy, but in November 1917. 
the Food Controller formulated a scheme for the prrrchase and shipment 
of 10 per cent, of the Indian tea crop between November 1st. 1917 and 
W.iy -‘list, 1918, which was operatecl through a Tea Commissioner in 
Calcutta. So successful was this schenie that the Food Controller raised 
his rei piirements by another 'Jo mdlion lbs. and ultimateo' took all the 
tea that otlered to fill the available tonnage. Tire percentage of tea 
.shipjaal t'j the T. nited Kingdom was 74. as c unjiared with 77 in the 
iuevious year, and the featuft' of the trade in 1917-18 was the increase 
ui direct shipmoiits to the ' nited States ol Amorif-a where eonsideralde 
ipiantitics of Java tea had been dumped in the ])rcvious vear. If luo- 
lliliitiou l.e(. lines t.pVctire tliroiiglLOut the Ibjiublic. tl.eie is almost 
Certain to lie a verv largely eidmnced demand for tea ftom this fpiai ter 
ii’ winch Indian s!iin]i(us ma\' hope to lull ticij.'ate. America toolt 
gi’i.O'id.di.O lbs. iiMiie British grown tea in 1917 than in F.lKi. Next to 
the i nited Iviiigdom. llussia before the war was India ,s best customer 
for tea and she continued to be so until the latter jiart of the 1917 
seesdii, wlieii lliissian buxcr.s practically <li.sa]ipeared iioni the Calcutta 
market. However, Hi * embargo pl,iee<l b\- the Coiiiiaonw ealth (loveru- 
nieiit on tlie import into Australia oi (Hina aird Java tea.s encouraged 
laiger p'liili.ise- from linlii as well as Cevion. I'nfortiinateh' earlv in 
1 9 1 8 r li IS embargo Inul tei npora ril\' t o be iM ised. as fieights \\a*re so scarce 
tioni (fileutta and Colonilio that a shmiage of stor•l^s in .\ustralia was 
,1 iipi eliended. 'I’ll'* emliaigi) lias again Iwen imposed with effect from 
September 1918. [’ "isiaii biiveis Were also stroiigl',' ill evid'‘n('e rii 

1917. and if the dillieidtv of transjioi t had hei n less acute, would 
piohably hase talren evi*u more than thev did. Shipnients from 
( leiitta increased bv over .'is |.ei- cent, w iiiie tiiosn from ( 'liitt igong were 
4) per cent, in defect .is eonijiared witli the ligiu'e.s ioi- i'.)l(i-17. lu 
t lie lollow lug x'ear tile. I’ea Commissioner tooir fili per cent, of the l‘.ll8 
crop iiirluiling purchases nii \\ai Office, aei ount and tlie balance 
slilppeis well* lelt to dispose of themselves. Cpoii the conclusion of 
the armistice jiiivate coii'igimicnts of tea be.eanm oime more unres- 
tiicted. ft is not without 'Uterest to note the great expansion in 
‘-'Xiioits 111 leeent years, in partieiilar to the L’nited Kingdom. 



Table Xo. 120.- — Exports of tea from India in 1S90-91 and every fifth year 
thereafter V 2 J to 1910-11 . and for each of thelast six years and the share 
of the United Kingdom therein. 

(Irand total or Exports to the 

EXPORTS. United Kingdom. 

Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 



. 107,014.993 

3,479.489 

100,208,625 

3,284,144 

lS9.j-96 


. 137,710.205 

5,109.925 

123,947,309 

4,625,452 

1900-01 


. 190,305,490 

0.367,286 

166,171,556 

1,768,524 

1 90.5-OG 


. 214.223,788 

5,898,402 

166,591,433 

4,593,454 

1910-11 


. 2.54,.301.0S9 

8.276.912 

182.935,424 

5,982,589 

]9];j-U 


2s9,473..391 

9.983,372 

209,050.771 

7,232,049 

1014-1.1 


. 300.733,434 

10,352.329 

237,303.792 

8,162,231 

lOl.j-lG 


. 338,470.202 

13.320.715 

250.290,291 

9,800,735 

1916-17 


. 291.402,608 

11.180,649 

224,927,894 

8,671,266 

1917-18 


. 3.19.174,232 ■ 

11,781.746 

266,963,116 

8,535,000 

191S-19 


. 32;!,il.59.710 ' 

11,810.40: 

282,205,100 

9,859,0.30 


Supjilcmcntary to tlie aliove figures details sliewing the distribution of 
re-exi)orts from tiie Ihiited Kingdom to other countries arc subjoined, 
lire figiu’es for 1918 are not yet available. 


Tabli: Xo. 121. — Quantity oj Indian tea re-rxpoitcd from the United 
Kin<jd(jin to jvineipaJ foreign countries, in the years 1913 to 1917 . 


(Imntiirs. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

JU'-exported to — 
Kiissia 

Lbs. 

0.979.883 

I.lw. 

] , j 

Lbs. 

1.000 

Lbs. 

3.822.377 

Lbs. 

16G.589 

T'cnmark . 

269.372 

2,01 1,303 

'i, 1 oo~ IdO 

1.G66.2G0 

75,060 

<-■01 many . 

764.914 

47<i,OTd 




-Molland 

2.026.331 

I2.:;2.i.i73 

3.421.862 

849,024 

26.840 

Uelgrium 

11.1.171 

MCI OS 

.54 

69 

499 

J'laiic'c 

124.(;49 

670.771 


(>1 1,801 

264.415 

An'^tria-Hunczarv 

219.119 

ir>o..‘)So 




'1 iirkey — E u r 0 

81.914 

3!t.l70 




I'L-an. 






'i'mkev Asiatic 

170.992 


... 



f'ottucnit’S'- East 

181.743 

167.363 

87.692 

ol,(()7 

10,092 

Afiica. 






( nited State-' of 

2,171.972 

3,01.1.801 

2.6.1.1.876 

4.700.742 

541.740 

-\i)ienra. 






Canada 

2.262.313 

1.279.391 

4.431.973 

3.313,622 

873.221 

I'lllln 

l.;!9:i.6ii 

8.8( 1. 1 21 


1,99.3,813 

261.211 

-ti.crntinc Ile- 
piddic. 

1 'lainnel Idands. 

911.949 

726.917 

883.-140 

1.141.024 

1.33., 891 

VDx’.os:.’ 

r.iMcoio 

828.4 1 1 

870,903 

-1-4.9G8 

t nidti fit South 

],. 19.3.4 10 

1 .3.87,246 

1.33.8.691 

712.71.3 

10.550 

Ainoa. 






X'-w found’and 

71,330 

44.397 

40,:U)d 

78,574 

11,036 

( )thcr Countries. 

1,007. <>(!.") 


2.049,473 

5,507,255 

466,443 

Total re-exported 

21,829.97 1 

.30,399.236 


2.1,319,944 

3,280,604 




Tlie unusually lieavy exports to Holland in 1914 and 1915, though 
greatly n exc s< i.f the normal demand from Germany, are believed to 
have found their tvay into that country. 

There are shipments of tea from all the principal ports but 90 per 
cent, of the trade go from Calcutta and Chittagong, while Tuticorin. 
Cochin and Calicut account for 7 per cent, of the remainder. Xo tea 
is grown m the Bombay Pre.sideney and the increased shipments from 
Bombay during the war are to be ascribed to freight being made 
available at that port. For the South American market which prefers 
a blend of Ceylon and Indian teas, arrangements were come to in 1917 
lierniitting blending in bond in Calcutta under Custom' supervision. 
Fx'iiorts TO South America wliich totalled ■2.921.9(10 lbs. in 1917-1' 


swelled to l.Soii.iKKt lbs. in 1918-19. 

Table Xo. 122. — SJm.'f of thr 'jiroriiK-fs (Jui'iini the 
export uf ten from litilin. 

lost five ffcors in the 

Ports. 

19U-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 1918-19. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 

Lbs. Lb,'. 

Bengal (Calcutta and 

274,057.148 

;01,402.032 

2G2.C92.8S0 

324,828,518 279,755.200 

Chittagong). 





Bombay (Bombay) 

4,o;r..i.i49 

11,19.5,037 

3,721.7.50 

9,054.’;40 14.290.9'i', 

Sind (Karachi) 

3.8.318 

20,707 

45.059 

393,045 2.53!t.O' ( 

Madras (Tuticorin 

21,00.5,402 

25,839,706 

24,907,990 

24,894,051 27,007.411 

( ochin. Calicut.) 





Burma (Rangoon) 

3,357 

O.OGO 

34,323 

3,378 94n 

Total 

300,733,434 3 

38,470,202 

291,402.008 

.359,174,232 323,059.710 


The distribution of thee.xport trade lictv. een ( 'ah-utta and ( hittagonc 
ns not without inf- le.st. In tlm last |ii'‘’-wai' vear tJie latio was in the 
neighbr-urhood of 5 to 1 and, eontrary perhaps to as,> mptions ba.scd 
upon ercater opjiortunitics i.f fiei-ht in Cal utta. the snia' er [lort ha.', 
e.xcept in 19]7-l<'i. increasiMl its .share of the bimineS' dur nc the y nis of 
war. 


Table Xo. 123.- 

— Sill jimr 

nis of fi'u fioiti ('ali-tifhi 

V-U 1 /-/ 

on ' ( ' h it loiiiiiiij jiion 

Pu' tt. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1017-lS. 

191S.19. 

(''dlcuttil . 
Chii^tagong 

Million Ib-c. 
220-73 
47-92 

Million lb'.. 
218-29 
53-11 

Million 1 bs. 
201-79 

00 90 

111'-. 

Mill OH lb- 

225-( Ml 
,54 -75 

'file trade in 

tea aernss tlie land 

lldlltieis 1)1 

India, exc 

hiding the 


Transfrontier trade. 


impoits of h ! jiii and some lila kiea from the 
Shan States which ;ire lealh' a part of Burma, 
is confined to brick tea cidciing India i id d’lbct and Nepal tind Jndiat'. 
and foreign teas going ehieflv to .\fehani.stan. 
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JauleXo. 121. — I nipoiis and exports of tea across the land frontiers of 

India. 


Year. 


Imports exclud- 
ing h<l:Ct. 


Exports. 


liiOS-09 

1014-15 

191.1-16 

1016- 17 

1017- 18 
1918 19 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3,137,120 

1,541,568 

4.319,392 

2,431,296 

5,734.1.24 

2,550,464 

0,102,768 

1,830,936 

•■',s!'.VJ4S 

2.102.464 

5.902,960 

3,749,088 


Unit oJ sale and shipment. 


The unit of .sale is uniformly the lb. c. i. f. for London and /. o. 6. 

for Ameriia. The unit of shipment is the chest 
v.hich varies in weight from approximately 80 to 
120 lbs. nett according to the fineness or coar.seness of the equality 
packed. Fannings and dust would approach more nearlv to the 
maximum weight while Souchong owing to the size and coarseness of 
t leaf would turn the scale at nearer the lower weight. 

Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes : (n) consignments 
direct from the garden to London where they 
are sold by auction in Mincing Lane : (b) 
con.signments sold at auction in Calcutta and shipped thence chiefly 
m what are known as • outside ' destinations, i.c.. countries other than 
the Fnited Kingdom. The Calcutta tea auctions in pre-war times used 
to commence in l\lay and continued weekly until January or February 
in the following year. In the last --ix years for which figures are available, 
the following are the details according to districts of sales at Calcutta. 
Tadli; Xo. ]2o . — Qua III ill/ nf tea {in padages) sold at the auction soles 
in (\drultii ill the gears lOlo-lI to J91S-19. 




NtTMBEK OF PACKAGES SOLD 

IN 


Principal districts. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

i 1915-16. 

1916-17. 

j 1917-18. 

1 

191S-19. 

Assam 

209,086 

192,031 

■ 285.771 

327,124 

1 309,098 

267,816 

Cacliar 

133,540 

106.863 

! 137,061 

137.033 

1 91,404 

66,334 

Sylhet 

116,197 

95,.S35 

122,880 

128,233 

87,449 

73,911 

I)iiars 

240.100 

163,951 

2(>9,670 

272.244 

134,782 

127,848 

Darjeeling 

85,877 

71. .574 

103,237 

99,266 

: 59,324 

34,605 

Chittagong 

9,647 

5.S39 

0,792 

S.42S 

5,215 

3,924 

Tr-t,i! 

3i.,709 

0;» ;»;»7 

1 

41.935 

31,00ii 

16,775 

Chota Nagpur . 

1,387 

900 

1,72.-. 

210 

\ 7 

13 

Kumaon and 

2,089 

1,513 

2,586 

788 

140 

158 

Kangra. 


’ 




Delira Dun 

9,217 

5,485 

’ 5.S21 

2,633 

244 

1,831 

Madras 

578 

232 

124 

1,090 

4,8.55 

142 

Nepal 

1,069 


.S72 

900 

437 

434 

Other places 

974 

250 

... 

... 

91 

7t)5 

Total 

847,079 

677,800 

978,545 

1,019,884 

724,052 

594,586 

Average price 

7 as. 9 p. 

1 as. 1 r. 

S as. 11 p. 

8 a 8 p. 

1 as. 3 p. 

8 as. 0 p. 

PER LB. 

(v;/). 

(7 y.i 

(SV,Z ) 


il'd) 

(8 d.) 


2o:5 


Table Xc. 126. — Quantitij tin paihige--^) and accrage price per Ih. oj 
Indiart tea soil in London front 1013-14 oincards. 


Y ear. 


Xo. of packages , Average price 
sold. per pound. 


1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 
191.5-16 . 
1916-17 . 



d. 

1,791.451 

9-25 

1,819.261 

9-85 

1,710.938 

10 62 

1.. 39 1,275 

12-57 


Exports of tea have for the last fifteen years boon subject to a cess of 
1 i)ie (-1-d .) ])er lb. iniuosed bv the Indian Tea 
Export duty. of^dO;',). tVhich was ntro- 

duced at the re(iuest of the Indian Tea -\ssociation to furnish funds. 

to advertise and stimulate the. tea drinkino habit, and by the ai)point- 

ment of agents in India and abroad to jaush the sales of Indian grown 
tea. Ooverniuent acts in the matter jrarely as a revenue collecting 
agency, and all monoA’S leccived are ))laced in the hands of a non-official 
cf'mmittee to administer. The total amount collected in 1917-lS was 
£31,1-10 of which £-".000 was allotted for jiropaganda in the InitecI 
States Armv. aint £23.000 for work in India. In addition to the cess, 
a 1 tea exported from India has .since tlie 1st i\Iarch 1910 been 
subject to a dut\' of He. ^^-(Ipcr loo djs. eipnvalent to about \d. a lb. 
In 1918-19 this duty yielded £2.8-5.313. 

A considerable amount of black tea is consumed in Ind'a itself, and 
Burma absorbs annually about 18 million lbs,, 
of jiick'ed tea detpe') which is growfi chiefly 
bevond her borders iit the Xorthein iSlian States, 


Consumption of 
India. 


Table A'o. 127 . — (Inniilitp nj lea. grit .a nial hlni l. a rn ilahic for co/i.oo/// - 
lion in Indnt darnnj llti: ijinr.'' lOl-l-ll In lOlS-10. 


Year. 

I’roiJuction. 

iicMluct nut 
LX[)uit.'8 to 
lorci'^n 
cuuntuu-i. 

A<-1U ticks 
ilUUl 

viou.s ^ ear. 

J deduct 
stock-i kdt 
at end of 
year. 

ii, dance 
avaikiblc 
for consump- 

tikiri. 

191.3-14 . 

1914-15 . 

191-3-16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1,1..-. 

;107,249,(,(,9 
. 312,976,208 

.371.S3(i,i)ljS 
. i 36,8.428,71'.) 

. 371,2'ii.,:! .8 

. .•;80,).38,'I7.3 

i.b.,. 

2.'>4,1.32,',)0-5 
293,)i,8.3,;;89 
330,.32 1,.''''0 
283,32.3,812 
34)i,.58.S,n.7 
312.1104.71:: 

I.Iks. 

.1.8S 1,300 

2, U s, 100 
-;2.i2:i.mu 
EcoiHi.iioo 
yii.ooo.ooo 
’ t.:,.3oii,ooo 

Lbs. 

12,418,100 
+2,423,100 
13,000,000 
pil,000,000 
+ 1.3, .300.000 
.3'). .332, .300 

Ll.s. 

22,203, i'll 
19,28.3,819 
3(1,734.888 
37,102,877 
42,20.8.171 
5 j, 121, 762 


* Estimated etocks at Calcutta (Kuidcrpnic) and Chittagong (Bombay and Jladra 


being normal) ako the amount held up at the gaidcri.-;. 
f Estimated stocks at Calcutta (iioinial eEervherc). 

1 Estimated stocks at Calcutta (Kidderpore) and Chittagong (normal elsewhere). 

§ Estimated stocks at Calcutta (Kidderpore), Chittagong, Madras and Bombay am 
also the amount held up at the gardens. 
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If the^e liuiuvs are reasuimljly accurate, us they are believed to be. 
the animal consumption of Indian tea in India has increased bv ten million 
lbs. in the la.st twelve months, and allowing for a percentage of error the 
total must be in the neighbourhood of titty inilliou lbs. as compared 
with about twentv millions at the outbreak of war. For this eucouraeing 
development of the home market the propaganda of the Cess Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association is chiefly responsible. There has been a 
marked increase in tea shops not only in Calcutta, Machas and other 
big cities but also in the smaller towns particularly in Southern India. 
The imports of foreign tea, black and green, into India in 1918-19 
(exclusive of those from the Shan States) 
Imports oJ tea. amounted to 11 million lbs. valued at £592, 7d7. 

Of this about 725.'sUtl lbs. were for blending and re-export from Calcutta, 
while 1| million lbs. were re-exported from Bombay which has always 
served as an entrepot for ports in the Persian Oulf. Arabia and East 
-vfrica, and } million across the land frontiers. In the result the iigure 
of iK't imports is 7| million lbs. India inauutactures little green tea 
and 4 miliioii lbs. were imported in 1918-19 chiehy from China to make 
good the deticioncy in Northern India where it is preferred to black tea. 
The bulk of the black tea imported was low grade Ceylon, the increasing 
([uautities of which absorbed on tlio .Malabar Coast and the neighbouring 
districts are a inattor of considerable concern to the tea planters ot 
Southoru India, though it is ascribed m [)ari to causes whicli may lie 
e.xjiected to disappeai' on the return ot iioriual conditions. 

The capital of joint stock conipanie.s invested in tea in India in 1917 

was aiiproxiniatelv £22 millions cliietlv lu 
Finance. ^ i- • * 

stci'liug coiupames. 

When teas aie purchased at the local Calcutta auctions, the firms 
draw for their value through a liaiik aga.nst sh pping documents. In 
Calcutta teas are sold for cash 10 ilays after purchase. Some gardens 
sell the whole ol their piodnction in advance. 

Tea waste or refuse is the chief source comniercially of caifeiue. A 
considerable (juantity of tea refuse is ex])orted 
Tea was.e. from India aniountiiig in the three years 1914-15 

to 1910-17 to :P7l and 5-Gl million lbs. respecti\ely. The bulk ot 
it is shipped to til • United States of .\meriea. 

r.-VULE Xo. 12.S. —L.i'pOi't-i Ilf ten irnslc /roiii I iiiliii jiuhl oinl'ihils. 


Vear. 




Value. 


I'.lEMl 

I'JM-l.-. 

llllu-Ki 

miT-is 

l!>ls-l'.l 


li.OSt.L’SS 

a.oii.j.sjs 

:!.Tls.:!:l:l 

T,:U.‘..U2 
I, 4i.:i-o 


17.007 
Is.H.s 
l’7.0ss 
41.I)_>1 
1US,.:> >4 
Ci'.-'ilis 


.V luuuliei' of lliiiuilavan wood.s have at ditfereut times been used foi 
making tea cliests. [larticularly tno)/ (ccdnln 
loiiiKi) and sinud (ljutnhit./: }ii>tla[nn'ic>nn), but 


Tea chests. 




certain varieties have the reputation of taintin;^ the tea, and others 
rerpiire prolotnjed seasoning before thev can he considered suitable. 
Burtna teak shocks were largely cinploved for this purpose until the 
beeiiiniii!:;' of the present century, but by 1908-( >9 this trade had died 
out aird the tendency since has been to rely more and more upon patent 
tea chests from Northern Europe. Steel chests were also experimented 
with at one time but proved too expensive for general adoption. 

The import trade in wooden tea chests rose in value from £233,* >09 
in lOn.s-up to £298.n('i0 in 1911-12 of which 9b per cent, came from the 
Lhiited Kinudom though made largely of Russian birch and alder. 
During the war. until the Russian Revolution cut off communications 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway, large shipments of shook.s were made 
c/'d \Tadivo3tok, in-.tead of as previonslv rid the United Kingdom. 
The value has fluctuated from vear to vear but with an upward tendency 
and at the outbreak of war hail stood at £3-17. 9( id: in 191b-lG £51b.9Uti 
and in IDlti-lT as a result of urear appreciation in prices. £b79.ni)0. The 
hcnires for 1917-18 and 191S-I9 wei'e £<i2S.9ii(i and tlii rr-spectively. 

The value of metal (diests imported m the last pre-war year was onlv 
£2,137 and in 1918-R) £17-3. 

The chests, to save .space and. freight, are shipped in the form of shooks, 
cut to size, with (damps, etc., whicli are made up locally and lined with 
thin sheet lead. After lilline thev are c..u'efnllv soldered and made air- 
tight so tfiat the tea will not ab.nsrb mciisrurv and becrnne mouldy. 


HroES AND SKINS. 

The term /icT.s- in general pirlance denotes the raw, dressed or 
tanned slrins of bullocks, cows, buffaloes, liorses. caimds, etc., whiit* 
the term .s/r/z/.s is restrict(,-d to those of cah'cs. slice]), goats, deer and othtu' 
wild animals. Statistically and cornmerciallv. howi'ver, calf skins a' ■■ 
treated as hides. It has be<.tr c.dculated that in India there arc about 
ISO million head of cattle and .‘^7 million sheep and goats.* I'he 
internal trade in hides is grcatlv affcct(‘(! bv the seasons, and, when 
there is anv shortage of finlder or general scarcitv the market is 
unusually brisk. Before the war the exports of raw hides and skins 
largely exceeded the tanned as the following figures for 19I.'!-11 indicate. 
r.vni.E Ao. J29 . — Quiiiililij mid mhie nf Iiidrs mid ri'ins c.rjiniicd ii> 


Dc-cii|jtions. 


I .lunod 


If [DCS. 


(^uautily. 1 V.'iliie. 


( Vt>. I £ 

1,II.").747 i .7..V(O.OOn 

I71,Oi>8 , 1,0.7.3,000 


Skin 


Quantity. | Value. 

I 


! 2,200,001) 

i i.7o8,ooo 


It has beim est imated that the internal absorption of tanned hides and 
'kins in local manufactures was eipial to the entire volume exported 


l.’t j)‘U ' I'f Iruii.in T'V • < i-ir-; '-"titi'i. ‘ pj»'n ! \ 7). 
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iiialdii" the total turn-over in hides and skins about £13 millions 
annually. In round iigures out of every lOO hides exported, only 
seventeen were exported tanned, and of every 100 skins only twenty. 

In the two years preceding the ontbreak of war. there was a marked 
Raw hides advance in the prices of dry and salted hides 

due to a world shortage and an increased 
demand. This advance was particularlv marked in the case of buffalo 
hides, which appreciated by .10 per cent, between 1912 and 1913. There 
is evidence in fact of considerable overtrading (doubtless deliberate) 
on the part of (.fermany and Austria, with a consequent accumulation of 
stocks in Europe, while the United States market was almost bare. In 
1913-14 the distribution of the exports of raw hides was as indicated in 
the table below. 


Table Xo. 130. — Distribiition of 

exports of raw hides ia 

1913-14. 

Destinations. 

Quantity. 

Percentage, 

Value. 

i 



< wts. 


' t. 

'"lermany . . ... 

• 

388,000 

35 

■ 2,044,000 

-tustria ...... 


238,000 

21 

1,229,000 

United States of America . 


155,000 

14 

098,000 

Italy ...... 


107.000 

10 

563,000 

.'■pain ...... 


49,000 

5 

290,000 

United Kingdom .... 


42,000 

3 

160,000 

Holland ...... 


41,000 

3-5 

197,0 ;o 


The declaration of Imstilifies caused in the first instance an accu- 
mulation of stocks in Calcutta. Agra. Cawjrpore and other hide 
collecting centres in Xorthern India enabling ilacbas tanners to buy 
at rea-.onable prices the finer (pialities of raw lades ])roviously shipped 
to the tlerman and Austrian markets. INladras tanners purchased freely 
and sent large coiisigiiinents of tann'.'d ' kips' to the United binednni 
where unfortunatelv tlu' marktd ag.iin became congested as there were 
not enough curriers available to work them up into comnuurial 
leather. (Iraduallv however, the ca])acity of the. English tanneries ha.', 
been extended to deal with the increa'^ed su))plies of raw hides from 
India, and sinct^ the Indian Iliuritions Board took over the control of 
export in June 1917, fresh 0 ])enings have been found in Italy and the 
U]iited Stat('s of America, in spite of the difficulties of freight and 
liiiance for considerable quantities of raw hides which formerly used 
to go to the t'entral Powers. These stages are illustratcal in the 
table given ludow. The figures for 1!)18-19 are: I’nited Kingdom 217,752 
cwts. (57 per cent ), Italy 100,778 cwts. (26 per cent.), I nited States 
11.156 cwts. (10 per cent.), and other countries 2l,!l61 c-wts. (7 per cent.). 
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Con liide^ 

. Buftalo hide-?. 

Ca)f->kiiis. 

Total 

Tetal 




Quantity. 

Value. 

Cuts, 

Cuts. 

Cuts. 

1 -wts. 

£ 

74;l.n;!7 

;!4.5.s64 

26,116 

1,115,747 

o,o30,6j8 

4Se..51:i 

211,74.5 

2I,I.5S 

7 19, 920 

3,500,693 

nsicl i;; 

162. SS7 

29,761 

881,885 

4,523,590 

.■>S 1 .64.5 

261. 6' (9 

.56.ii;s;j 

894,028 

4,994.075 

917, .5Ss 

84.6e0 

1.5.41.5 

41 7,903 

2,059,092 

2S:i,9!i4 

7s.')s4 

1.S.969 

381,947 

1,742,736 

er the h(- 

■ad cow hidt'S 

arc- inriitted 

somewhat 

bv the 


’ fi fludiiiu c.ilf—kiii' 

The following table iiidicates the total volume of the export trade 
from 1913-14 onwards with the distribution 
iinelei ditferent heads. 

Iable Xo. 132. Toldl I'lihiiiit' ()j tlte ejjioit.s af rnir hiilcg fi'otn 191o-l-i 
u)tv:<ii'<h i.litbs/fial accord Dig to dcicriptions. 


loia-u 
1014-15 
191.5. 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 
1 ijs-l'i 


shipment ot laige eali-ski]is under that Inaid, because tliev' (jbtuin better 
] rices under the loimi.u' designation. 

Ill 191G-li there was a marked advance in juices and owing to 
export restrictions, sliijiments to the b'nited States of .Vmiuica were 
(onli’ied to butfalo liides. and leduced (piantitie.v of cow hides went 
to Italy. In l!di-l.s ireieht was dillienlr to juorure and rates 
saaaed again aun tlw total (jiiaiititv of law hales e.xported was onb' 
slightly in exces.s of the nuantitv of tanned hide--. In I9ld-19 there was 
a luither fall due. in jaiit. to the rest i letious btoiisht into force towards 
the (dose (d the jirevioiis \-e.ir beiiiM mmlc stiieter, aial values were aeain 
lower than in tin- pievioiis year. 'Phe distiibiition ot the trade in 
normal times is coiitrasteil below with that (d I9bs-|t) 

IaLLI. Xo, f.i.j. (^diDi(//ff Oiid jH't V! nfufjc .-yl/Oir t/j (In' ra i loll.^ Jtorlr Id the 
i-.rjior! oj rnii: hidrs i„ lU Id- 1 hind I9IS-1U. 

1919-11. 19IS-I1) 


Uitit \ . 


(^>iiant iL\ . i’cTct-nta^c. 


( ileutt.l 




( ut-. 
sTj.rm 

7.8-1 

"rvt'-.' 

510 

Iv.lIl'iOdli 




1 t:!,1.5!l 

12 S 

7(1, 17 s 

19 8 

K.Ll.lcfli 





7 2 i 

97,618 

25-6 

liunih.iy 




l*i.T.‘iS 

1 -.5 

12,611 

3-3 

.d.n-ir.i- 




3.8 to 

•y> 

234 
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Diniiiu the war ]\arac!ii liaa c;q,tured pair of the Calcutta pie-wai 
tra.lc. notably in the cases of dnis.-^ie and chikkin classes frniii the Uniteii 
Provinces. 

Indian hides vary a good deal in size accoiding to the breed ot cattle 

_ , ... and Tirovince of origin. Laitje numbers are 

Trads organisation. , • ^ i • i ■ . i i 

dcpa’eciatcd m value owing to the owneis of the 

animals tiom which they have been taken having wantonly branded 

them. The pielts of those used for draught purposes or allowed to die 

of old age or starvation are also deteriorated. Indeed it niav be 

said that improvenieiits in the general equality of the hides marketed 

have scarcely kept pace with devclopment.s in the organisation oi 

agencies for collecting them which have been stimulated by higher 

pi ices in recent years for the raw material. 

Hides are collected upconntrv from slaugliter houses or cultivators 
by who consign them to oi'dllidais in the big markets such as 

C'awnpore. Lahore and Calcutta. These ardtlidaf.s are the large dealers 
in the bazaar who iinance the npcountry htj.uris and eventually sell 
the hides to the large Euro])can and Indian exporting houses and to the 
tanneries. Endeavours are being made by (.loverninent to teach the 
ujjfoiintry collectors of liides better flaying and chaner curing, for the 
primitive methods generally emiiloyod are at i»resent a great handicap 
to the trade. Tlie Calcutta raw hide trade was when war bioke out 
in the hands of a ( lernuiu ring, but a number of prominent British tirins 
have since been ]'iersuadcd to interest themselves in this market and 
it is lioped that all enemy taint has now been removed. The share of 
^ladras in the export of raw hides has alwa} s been inconsiderable, 
the average cxpoits ironi Southern India for the five years ending 
lini’-l-’i lieiiig only l.:hi7 cwts. 

The (.iennan trade covered nor only tlm • kilh ' and finer qualitlis of 
hide luit also ■common-' and badly cured ' diuid ' hides, for which 
there was also a market in Austiia-IIungary. Italy and tipain. 

Three j)rijicipal <lescL'ii)tions of hides are recognised, cow hirles. Imtfalo 

„ . . hidi s. and cal^-si^in^'. Hides after being tiar’ccl 

Descriptions. i r .. i 

are enreU eitlier lor tiansport bv lau or b.ii 

shipment to other countries bv tluee methods ; 

( / ) \ et .'-altiiig. 

(/() dry s.iltm<g. 

(/'/'/') air-drying and arsenication. 

Hides an' scarci'ly e\er shr|i])ed wet-salted but are preserved lU this 
wa\’ for loe.il transjiort liy rail to tanneries. 

Drv salted liides receiNe a number of applications of a solution of 
suit and water whicli is cvcntmilly left to drv on the hides, the salt 
used la'ing oeiierally /,7m/'/ {/./'.. sodium suljiliate). This method (/feme 
has eiieoutaged adulteration in certain markets, extraneous matter 
in the form of mud. lime, etc., licing plastered on the hides to give them 
additional weight ; but the C.ilmtta Hides and Skins Shippers' Assoeiation 
has been giving a great deal of atti'Ution to this matter rccentlv and it 
is hoped that impi'ovcmcnt will soon be noticeable. 



Hides are air-dried in the drier parts of India, tlie finest qualities 
being stretched on frames and known in the trade as ’ framed ' hides. 
Before exporting, air-dried hides are always ar.senicated. i.e.. treated 
"vith a solution of ar.senic and water at the jiort of shipment. In the 
raiiiv .season when .sun-dryim;' i^ impossible, a salt lotion is applied in 
lien. The chief varieties of drv salted hides known to the tJ'ade are 
Ti'trciis. Mehcrpiirs. and d/n.id-s and of arsenicatC'-'., 

A'iJ'iiS. Xortlt-W (‘Sti fi'S. Diii'hliitiiqns. pr/'/naf, li'ii-cJtis. Put)if(S. Siinihm- 
p irs. etc., the first two aradc.s beiiia frame-stretched liide.s superior jii 
ou.ilitv, He'/eos arc divided into c/a i-iihi! and .''//c/'a/cj/hd. the former 
O' iuu hnv made liide.s the apnearancc of vehich has been .sjioilt by carele.-s 
(In inn after flayinu. For export, hides are again classified as .dduqlitercds. 
'"I'-i'Js. reji-ctPiiis and donlh /■( ji-cf/ond The hides of animals which 
are slaughtered fetch })ettcr pi ices than those which die a natural 
death and they are distinguished commercially by the term.s ' kills ' and 
■ commons.’ All hide.s classified as ' slaughtered ' and ‘ kills are 
not necessarily from slaughtered animals but may be dead hides suffi- 
ciently fine in (juality and condition to warrant the description. It 
should be noted that only a very small ]rerccntage of Indian raw 
hides are from animals actually killed and slaughtered, these being 
]iiincipally from the iMuniei])al slatightei--honsos in the large cities and 
the army slaughter-houses at tin* big military centres and also from 
S.iugor. Agra and <dher towns in the United Provinces and Bihar 
uhcre cows are killed for the ' jerked ' meat trade with Burma. 

The very finest tyjx'S of slanghteir-d hides arc known as ‘ Com- 
iiiissariats.’ a desigjtatioit due to the fact that for many years the Indian 
Government purchased latge (piantities of cattle to .su])])ly the British 
troo](S with lieef. the hides of which were hramb.'d with the letter ’ C . 
Tile Indian Government )io longer Imvs cattle but the term still stands 
for the best quality of slaughtered hides. 

In Calcutta I'aw hides are usually sold in the bazaar at jiriees jier 
i r j u- iiifid f’f 11’^’- though some lun'crs iirefer 

to jiurcliiise per (orr/c ol twentv jiieees. Jne 
e.xjiort houses always quote ]icr lb c. /. /. or c. /. I’he unit of ship- 
ment for cow hides i.s the hale contamui" !<'<> to finO ]iieces,* for hnflalo 
hide. If) to ."iO ])icccs, and for calf-akiU" but) jiipce.'^. In Bombay the 
unit of .sale, i.s the Ib hut in Karaelii as in the Pimjab anil Cnited 
l’ro\inces the maund of g.s Ihs.. sliqunent being made from the former 
port in bales containing l.(i(M» tfi l.dOli lbs. neft and from tlm latter in 
li.iles of l.UjU to J.dliO lbs. gro,,. q'he unit rif ,,ale in I’angoon is 
tlie lb. 


1 lalf tanned or 

Tanned hides. 

.'■ere in pre-war 
’ nited Kingdom 


ciust ' lann-d hides known in the trade as East 
India 'kips.' the juddiict for the mosi ]iari of 
Indian haiul-taniier es in .Madras and Bombay 
days e.xportcd m comsiderable (|iian1ities to the 
wli ere tliev Mcj'c ciiiiicd and turned into finished 


In the ra.=e of hi(lf*.K v-oi^Ianir Ir^s than 1 !hs apiefc, .100. 
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leather. The tannage used -^-as chiefly the bark of cassia auriculato 
(known as avaram in the Madras Presidency and iarvad in Bombay), 
of which there are abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the adjoining Native States of Hyderabad and Mvsore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as upper leather for armv boot.s 

_ 1 i 1 realized, everv effort was made to 

Government control. , . , . , , ' ‘ n ■ . , , , „ , 

stimulate the export, and in August 1916 the 

Government of India assumed control of the trade and purchased the 

whole supply for shipment direct to the IVar Office. The scale of 

prices was revised from time to time, but so pitched as to encourage the 

production of army selection leather as much as possible. Steps were 

also taken to prevent adulteration and improper weighting. The average 

outturn lief ore the war was only 1,-300,000 ’ kips’ annually ec^uivalent 

to 27,000.000 feet of upper leather. The oiitjmt at one time during 

the war was in the neighbourhood of three million • kips ‘ and at least 

three-fifths of the upper leather used for the Allial Armv boots 

was made from Indian hiiles. The statement below shews the 

development of the trade since the outbreak of war. though the 

figures are weighted with a small ])roportion of tanned buffalo hides and 

calf-skin.« which formed part of the (iovernment purchase sclieme. 


TABLn No. L'H. — Export': aj fiiioied Judi t ohlras/cd nt pre-war and irai 

I/ears. 



Veil. 


Qu.uitity 
; .slii]>])ed in 
j cwts. 

V.aliie in 

Pie-war eears — 
1013 '. 

1914 . 


• 

1 

194,703 
. : 187,703 

1.16t),730 

1.333,758 

War lea lb — 
1914-15 

191.-) Itl 

1910-17 

1917- l.S 

1918- 10 



. . 317,030 

373.003 

33 t,ti7b 
30.-1,14.7 
30’M1 o 

1.000. 1)49 
3,041,583 

3.99.7.. 7()1 
3, 30'!.. 79.7 
4.744.979 


I’he tigui'i’S for I'.ilT-]'^ would have Ikmui very much higher had more 
freight been available, for. on the :’.lst March J9it< there were no less 
than 67.0(10 cwts. valui'd at t6(>(>.('iOO approximatelv, a waiting e\ ]iort 
and shipments in 191X-19 tln-refore lamistei’ed an advance of |0 pei' cent, 
over tlios(' of tlie prc\ iou> Iwidve 7U()mli'-. If the. lOf.'f-ll figures are 
represented bv the index number 100. the 191<S-19 figures indicate an 
incrtaiso, of 162 ])er cent, in i|Uantity .and ;;o i per cent, in value. The 
greater ])art of tin; output was from .Madr.is t.inneries and shipped from 
that ]iort. Instead of ei.!ht or nine separate tann.ages foinu'rlv recognised, 
such as Bafujalorcx. ('(K-anada- . etc.. Madras tannages for i\”ar Office shijj- 
mi'iits were classified into four ma.in grades priii.C'. good, and or- 
aoiarij, each of the, first three being again sub-divided into two classes 
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according to growth and spread. In 1914-13, 74 per cent, of tlie exports 
went from dlacbas and in the following year more than 81 per cent. 
In 1913-19. a considerable quantity of Northern India hides, the export 
of which uncu: ed was affected by restrictions on exjiort. was railed 
down to Madras and tanned there. In 191()-]7. 99 per cent, of the 
exports of tanned hides went to the United Kingdom which iieariy 
doubled its import from India as coinpaired with the pre-war average. 
The total shipments in the year increased by bs ])er cent, as compared 
with 1913-1 () and by 70 per cent, as compare ■ with the pre-war average. 

The unit of sale alike in dladra.s and in Bombav is the fb and .shipment 
1 - made in bales of -300 Ib.s. nett from llonibav ancl in ]ii'essed. gunnied. 
io])ed bales each containing 000 to 073 lbs. from Madras. Quotations 
for export are based on the ll>. r.i.i. 

India's exj'ort- of rawsheei* and goat skins have greatly expanded 
„ , . during the last twentv vears owing to the 

introduction of chrome leather tanning in the 
L’nited States and the increased demand in Eurojie for glace kid. 
Being largely obtained horn animals slauglitered for foorl. Indian skins 
,ind goat skins in jiaiticulai. comjiare more favouiably tlian Indian hides 
with similar chesses of pelt Irom otlmr ])aits of the world. The condition 
of the trade ill the last pu'e-war year and .siih.sequently is illustrated bv 
tlip following tabhe 
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Iliu f-xpiit I'f 'kiiis. law 7i?i(l *aiiiic-l, fr, 111! India, ruprus'^nts ukout 

uiie-tkiido tiiu "1 1(1 s supply. J In* I jiitud Status of .\niuricu liriS 
® Ijcun India s I a 'st ciisfoi i icr f( u* i a w ^ Ic u i - , lira’ sliuri; of tlic tradu 
oftmi ('xcu(h1iiiu' (o ]M*r (aait. of the total oxpoits. Xuxt caiiu^ t]n‘ Tdiitud 
Kingdom, whil- ( ontiuujital coimtiius liku iMMiicu. Holland, (lerinanv 
and Jj(“lgiuin A\hiuii dilluiaaitiatcd against taniiud skins hy their tariffs, 
ai'SoiluMl c()nsid(*ral>h* f piantit ics. I lu' fall in tin* (juantitv (‘X])ortf'd in 
tin* tirsf t\\o \ uaj's of tin* war wasofnogruat iiioinunt. and in 1916-17 
tli'M'u wa-i a iiuu'k'ud imo’ua^c in tin; volume and an oven more marked 
muiua.su in t!n‘ valiiu of tin* ^kins w'liiuh lufr India. altlioiiL^h hy a notili- 
uation of till* idth A'lyust tin* onl\' dushnatiori,-; to wdiiuh sliipniunts 

puiniitt(‘d were the Lnitud Kmgd(>m, tiu‘ I mtud Status. Hranec ami 


itily. When an appreiiended shortage of tanning materials and parti- 
cularly of tarwa l seemed likely to prejudice the output of East India 
kips’ for the lYar Office, the tanning of sheep and goatskins in the 
dhidras and Bomhay Presidencies was prohibited with etfect from the 
ilsth April 1917 and this was followed up by an embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins to all destinations with effect from the 15th ilav. 
This measure might have been c.xpected to have induced a considerable 
increase in the quantities of raw skins shipped, but in 1917-18 freight to 
America was scarce and the levels of the previous year were not niain- 
Tained. The revival in 1918-19 was due to the removal of jirohibitious 
on the import of raw skins into the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. The bulk of the shipments of raw skins are made 
Irom the Bombay Presidency though shipments from Calcutta are in- 
'’ividually greater. The distribution in normal times is shewn in the 
following table. 


T.vble Xo. 13G. — Qxantilf/ '.iml jjcrcvulufie share of the rnrioas ports in the 
exports of ran: sllns fioin Iitdiii in 1913-14. 


Ports. 
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1 Percentage. 
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■ I 
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Coat and sheep skins are either dry-salted with iflauber's salt 
(khari), wet-salted with common salt, or if jnirchascd air-dried, 
arsenieated by dip})iug in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
goat skins are gimerally largei-, heavier and of better tcxcure than 
diei'p skins. The best qualities of dry-sal te.f goat .skunssolil in the ( 'alcutta 
market are Daerns. Knshlias. Dlinijfinrs and jlnznjf.-irpnis ail of wldidi 
.ue verv suitable lor the |iio;luctioii o| glace kid. Other cla-.^es are 
Dnrlihitnijiis, Pa'.'Cs. tl !/•<!••■'< and '• 'hon rn-'ni-i ras ;i;(> l;mt of \\hieli are 
indillereut and I'ommand pool i>rices. A 11 r.>. ■ , the priueiral 
centres loi’ wliicli are C.iwngore and Delhi, are generalK' wpr-salted and 
run to a very mirdi larger than skins Irom lemgal mil Inli.ir. The 
hair is coarser and tic ))elt thmncv. .\inntsitr.< which are also dr\'-s, sited 
h -ve a good spread. From llvderabad and the Deccan strong medium 
size s'.cius are obtain klo wiiiidi are mostly sent to the taiinerips in 
Southern India where they are cu'ed for e.xjioit. but ai'‘ also shipped 
inilauiicl from Bomb.iy. dTie exjmrt of goat skins is much larger than 
tliat of sheep skins whiidi come mainly from the Jtarbhanga District 
of Bihar and Driss.i and from Rajjiutami. Jn .Madras the s'.tins are 
mostly drv-saited with the hair on. but sometimes flint-dried and 
\cry occasionally are wet-salfcd in the hair or un'iaired and then 
pickled in a solution of alum and silt. Thes i are then sorted 
iccording to sul'stance of skin and condition into firsts and s. -oints 
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the consignments usually consisting of definite proportions of each- 
Tlie trade names of the best ifadras skns are Cocnnndfis. Banged ore.--, 
d^lysurns. T rtclunopohjs and Coi'inhatoi'es. 

The unit of sale in Madras is a hundred skin^ and the unit of shijn 

^ ment is the pressed bale packed in mats and 

Unit of sale and shipment. . ^ ^ ,, 

gimmes containing mb lbs. nett or, in the 

case of salted and pickled skins, the cask. The fb is a recognised 

unit of sale in Bombav and Karachi, but in the latter market sales 

are also conducted on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In 

Calcutta, on the other hand, skin.' are sold at the rate of 100 pieces 

and shipped in bales of -Km) pieces, or casks containing 125 to 150, 

quotations for export being made per jiiece c.i.f- oi’ c.f- High freights 

have discouraged shijiment in casks and wet-salted skins are more 

frecpieutly washed on arrival at the Calcutta depots, treated with 

a fresh solution of salt, sun-ilried and baled. Wet-salted skins are 

known in the American market as soft stool' and drv-salted as hard stool'. 

In Bombay the unit of shipment varies according to quality, dry skins 

being shipped in bales of 1.000 to 1,200 lbs. nett, .sun-dried and salted 

skins in bales of <J00 to 700 Ib.s. and wet-.salted in casks of bfiO lbs. In 

Karachi all raw skins are shijiped in bales of 950 to 1.100 lbs. Bach 

skin should be at least 21 inches wide if two sets of upper sides are 

to be obtained from it when it lias betm converted into '.lace kid.* 

Tanned skins, commercially speaking, mean shce]i and goat skins 
only tlioiigh there .ue soiiie iiiconsidei'ablc 
Tanne ski..s. .shipment' of other ]ielts liom Indian ports. 

As in the case of tanned hides, the e.xisteiiee of the bark of 
aark'ida a in the Madras and Bombav I’r<-siilencies created a large 
iudustivin lightl}' tiUiiied skins, wliich llouiisluMl for the first two-and- 
a-half years of the w.-ir with verv high juices in Bngliiiid. the United 
States of America and .fajian. The following table illustrates the volume 
of the trade, the great fall in lOlT-ld being due to the embargo ujmn the 
e.\j)ort of tanned .'kins already referi'ed to. Thi' embargo was lifted 
oidv in Sejitember 1918, too late t<i ellect more than a jiartial recovery 
in the iiauri's for l!)18-l'.t. 


d AUL]; No. 127. — Ejj/Oi't' «/ Iniinod .''/.’/a.' jidtii I'.tJl-l.) nn v'd rd s Will 
i:alii(’.< aiifl uidn nmiihi'i'.-'. 
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The export of tanned goat skins greatly exceeds the export of tanned 
sheejj skins, but not to the same extent as in the case of raw skins. 
The finest tonalities of tanned sheej) and goat skins come from the Trichino- 
poly and Coimbatore districts and the Dindigul sub-division of the 
Madura District of the Madras Presidency where the tanners are very 
expert and produce skins unexcelled as regards texture, colour and plia- 
bility. The finest coualities of Madras tanned skins are specially suitable 
lor the production of light weight leathers finished in light colours. 
In other jjarts of the Madras Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a 
large outturn of tanned skins but they are much commoner in type. 
In pre-war days the chief importing countries were the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 78 per cent, of the sk'ns 
exported in 1913-11 being taken by the former and 12 per cent, by the 
latter. The corresponding percentages for the two countries in 1914-15 
were 78 and 11, respectively. Germany never took more than 3 per cent, 
of the tanned goat skins exported and her purchases of tanned sheep 
skins were negligible. The distribution of the trade according to 
countries from 1915-16 onwards is shewn in the table annexed. 


Table No. 138. — Percentage distribution of the trade in tanned goat and 
sheep skins among importing countries. 
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1 
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t. > 4 »> ) 2 B4 " 
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B2-9 

65 4 

70 3 

Vriited State? of Amenr.i 

' :',4 «» 

15 1 

' 19' 

24 •: 

! 

1 

16-n 

. . . . ! 

•i).j ’ -ij 

•u8 

1M7 j 

9 7 

6-7 

9 7 


As in the case of tanned hides, the greater portion of the exports 
goes from ^Madras, the percentages from Madras 
and Bombay respectively in 1913-14 being 84 
and 13. Tanned skins are usually sold in the Bombay market per lb. 
and shipment is made in bales of .700 to 5-70 lbs. nett. The unit of sale 
in Madras is the lb. and that of shipment the pressed bale wrapped 
in gunnies and roped, weighing .700 to G(X) lbs. nett in the case of .sheep 
skins and 610 lbs. nett of goat skins. Quotations for export are per lb. 
c. i. j. or c. /. 


With effect from the 11th September 1919 an export duty of 15 per 
cent, ad raJorrm has been inqiosed on all .shij)- 
ments of raw hiiles and skins from British 
Inrlia based on tariff valuations. 


Export duty. 


A rebate to the extent of two-thirds of the duty, however, is allowed 
in the case of exports to the United King<lom and British Possessions 
including mandatory territorie.s upon jiroiluctiou of evidence that the 
hides or skins have been tanned within them. 
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OPIUM. 


Malwa opium. 


The opium yielding poppy (pitpnver somnijerum) is an annual which 
grows to a height of from two to four feet. The capsules or seed 
pods from which the drug is obtained are while still green carefully 
scarified with a four-bladed instrument which causes them to exude a 
guniiiiy sap and this operation is repeated three or four times at inter- 
vals of two or three days until the discharge is exhausted. The juice 
is scraped off and when coagulated forms crude opium, for which 
the flower petals, carefully collected and steamed, are used as packing. 

The trade formerly recognized two descriptions of opium, based on 
the area of cultivation of the poppy ; Bengal opium obtained from 
certain districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (which once formed 
part of the old Bengal Presidency) and Malwa opium the product of 
certain Native States in Central India, particularly Indore, Crwalior. 
Bhopal. .Taora, Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotah. 

In Central India the opium collected is sold by the cultivator to 
middlemen from whom the large dealers again 
obtain their supplies. For export purposes 
the drug which was of 90'’ to 95’’ consistency was made up into balls of 
twelve ounces each and packed in half chests for despatch about the 
end ot September. No statistics of the area under poppv were main- 
tained and lui control was exercised by the British Government 
over either cultivation or manufacture ; but as the States in which 
this opium is produced have no access to the sea except through 
British territory, the regulation ot exports to China, the chief market 
for ilalwa opium, used to be effected by making the issue of passes for 
transport to Bombay depend upon prior payment of duty by the success- 
ful bidders at auctions held monthly at the latter pork A few cheats 
were also shipped annually to Zanzibar. The duty was at the rate of 
£40 per chest until Iffl'i when it was raised to £80. The last auction 
was held in .January 1913 and the last shipment made in December of 
that year. 

In British India cultivation is ]iennitted only under license granted 
to cultivators who obtain advances from 
Government free of interest to meet the cost of 
juoduction. on the understanding that the whole of their outturn is sold 
ro the Government factory at Chazipur (United Provitu'es) at a rate 
tixe(l Ijy Government wliich is atjiresent Bs. 7-<S-9 (Id ^hillinu"') ]>er s*'er 
tor o[)iiim of 70 " cousisteney. Tlie opium trade was created a (toveru- 
iiieiit monopolv in i(73 and in 1817 the eultiiatiou of the poppv 
e'xeept on account of the I'.U't India Gompaiiv was forbidden. All 
opium wa.s auctioned with the ■>ti|)ulation that it sliould be (cxjiorted 

111 British India, as in Native States, the area under opium has since 
19U7 been mueli curtailed owing to tlie agreeimiut come to with the 
Chiiiesc (Jovei'ument for the sujipressioii of opium traflie with that 
country, and the o^iium factory ,it Ih.tu.i closed. In 1908 an arrange- 
meiit was uiaiie with Cliiiui by whicli the total export.s of ojiium from 


Bengal opium. 



India were to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from an assumed 
standard of 67,000 chests and by a further agreement in 1911, the 
reduction was accelerated by further limitations, and exports to China 
have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In British India the 
cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the United Provinces and 
the product is known as Benares opium. While 488,548 acres were 
under the crop rdelding 71,340 maunds of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 
the area was reduced to 200,672 acres producing 31,473 maunds and in 
1913-14 to 145,000 acres. The seed is broadcasted in October and 
Xcjvember and the capsules harvested in March and April. 

The follow! Jig table shews the price of opium 
per chest (of 140i lbs.) at Calcutta during the 

years 1904 to 1918. 


Table Xo. 139. — Price per chest of opiurn (of 1401 lbs.) in Calcutta 

from 1904—1918. 
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130 14 

0 
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2.025 

12 

195 0 

9 

1912 . 








:j,20S 
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215 14 

5 
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1.U75 

1 

111 8 

7 
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104 2 
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1.G02 

s 

106 16 
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1910 








2.117 
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151 10 

0 

1917 








.1249 

6 

216 2 
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5,254 

0 

21-5 12 
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The cost of manufacture varied between Es. 500 and Rs. 525 per chest. 
In July 1914, the price realised wa-; Es. 1,578. but upon the outbreak of 
war the market became much disturbed. At the August auction the 
average price realised was oidv Es. 1,212 a chest. The decision was 
then taken to fix an upset jjriee of Es. l.GOO, and though tliis 
airested anv further decline, 1,352 cliests were left unsold at the 
close of the vear. In subM’ijuent years, as the table indij-ate>. the 
pi'ices have been on the increase, and in 1917 the figure for 1912 was 
exeia'detl. In 1918 the I’ate remaiinnl fairlv eoij.stant. and in tin' Ijegin- 
ning of the cuii .'iit war a finther advance has been registered. 

The ]iresent ipiantitv otfej-c'd monthly iit auction is .‘lOt* chests lit uttrt.s 

n] )i\iiu at a minimum prii-e of tbs. l,.5O0 per chest. The only Palti,/ 

o] )!uui now available is old stock belonging to dealei's nt Coveinmcnt 
custodv [K'nding shipment. 

.\t the Ghazipur factory, two cla.sses of opium are manufactuit'd. 
jiiiivisitoi opium which is intondeil lor ex]>ort and excise opium for 
lioiiK' consumption th'' dutv on which vaiies in diffeit'nt iJrovincts. 




The former is made up in balls or cakes weighing 3-i lbs. each. 40 cakes 
going to the chest, while excise opium is made up in cubic packets 
of one seer each, 60 packets to the chest. Exci-e opium is of higher 
consistency than 'provision opium. The native of India does not smoke 
opium but eats it. 

The unit of sale as well a- of shipment of provision opium is the chest. 

The exports of opium on private account 
(quantities and values) from 1913-14 are shewn 

in the table below. 


Table Xo. 

140. — Exports of 

opunn 

Oh 'private accov 

nt from 1913-14. 


Year. 



Quantity 

Value. 





C'vi 

£ 

1918-U 




lO.s.rs 

2.2SU.U31 

1914-1.7 




1.7.912 

1.17.7,039 

Uil.-I-K, 




12.878 

98U.123 

1910.17 




12.7l)U 

1.397.080 

1917-18 




12,322 

l.ous.l.jil 

1918-19 




1.7.34.3 

2.080.1,149 


Monthly auctions are held throughout the year to meet the demands 
of private trade. The bulk of the 300 chests offered at each sale goes 
to the Far East. Japan taking about 150 chests, and the balance is 
bought and held by shippers and speculators against inquiries from 
Saigon and Singapore. Indo-C'hina requires about 1.500 chests every 
six months which are shipped from stoekfi' ex-goil own. On the 30th 
August 1919 these .stocks amounted to 2.763 chests. The supply of 
opium to the Dutch East Indies, the Straits Settlement.s. Hongkong 
and Siam is arranged for liy the Government of India under a system of 
fixed contracts. But in the case of Hongkong there are supplementary 
pxport.s to the extent of 75 to 100 che.sts monthlv on private account 
to a specially licensed importer. The quantities and values of opium 
shipped on Government account are indicated in the next table. 

I .\Bi.E Xo 111 — Qi>ri/ifihrs ('.nil vd’iie^ ol expor's of opi'Oi' Oh Govern- 
;hP}i' il'ioi'n' sn'VP 7 . 070 - 77 . 


Vf.ir 






I V, t - £ 

iH.T.'.o .\i.t . 

O.bO'j , 715,01j 


The (.lOveriuinnir nf India have aKn diinni; the war been devi'lnping 
the snppK of inedirinal opium to Enel.iud where thev aie anxious to 
capture and retain after rlie wai the market formerly enjoyed by 
Iiirkish opium on ar count of the higher morphine content it wa^ 

.‘'UpO'oed to p(o^..^~. 


I uimiT 
VHT-ls 
l!t|s l‘i 


Tlie lev-enue derived by the Government of India from opium since 
1911-12 is shewn in the following; table. 

Table Xo. 142. — Revenue derived irom opium hy the Government of 

India since 1911-12. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- U 

1914- 1.5 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


£ 

5.961.278 

5.124.592 

1.624.878 

1.. 572.218 
1.913.514 
3.160.005 
3.078.903 

3.229.000 (Revised budget estimate). 

3.0. 56.200 (Budget estimate). 


RAW WOOL. 


Indian wool falls for the most part in the lowest of the three classes into 
which the article is classified for trade purjioses 
Trade centres. [viz., merino, crossbreds and carpet wool) and 

the exports from India are generally for the manufacture of blankets, 
rugs, carpets and felt only, though some of the better quality Bikaner 
wool is good enough to be utili.sed for clothing. As C(‘mi)ared with 
cotton, the internal consumption of woo] in India is comparatively 
small as it is unsuitable as a clothing material in the climatic conditions 
prevailing over the greater part of the country. Further, and perhaps 
for the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheep is short stapled and 
in everv respect inferior to that of Europe aiid Australia. The esti- 
mated production of 5vool in India has been ]daccd in the neighbourhood 
of GO million lbs. per annum on the basis of 2 Ib.s. per sheej). as com- 
pared with 7h Ib.s. the average weight of an Aii.stralian fleece. The chief 
ccuitres of the trade in raw wool in India, are the Punjab. 2 iarticularly 
the Hissar District ; the United Provinces, particularly Garhwal, 
Almora and Xaini Tal : Sind, Baluchistan and the Bikaner State. The 
largest marts for indigenous wool are at Fazilka and Beawar. at the 
former of which it is subjected to a certain amount of cleaning and. if 
intended for shi])ment. ])res.sed and baled also. In the Bombay Prcsi- 
dencv. the black Deccan and Khandcsh wools and the white wools 
of Sind. Gujarat and Kathiawar have a recoginsed commercial value 
and in Southern India wool-bearing species of sheep arc found in the 
Mysore State and the Bellary, Kurnool and Coimbatore districts of 
Madras. In oth(‘r parts of the country the sheep yield hair without 
any felting qualities. .V good deal of the wool which comes into 
the Indian market is dead wool, i.e., wool that has been removed from 
the carcasses of slaughtered sheep and not shorn. 
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As regards imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 
Imports Afghanistan of fairly good quality, but the 

indiscriminate intermixing of black and white 
wool of difierent staples and colour tends to lower the export value 
of what is shipped at Karachi. From Tibet, in addition to large quantities 
of ordinary wool, there is a considerable trade in shawl wool or pafthm, 
the silky under-fleece of a particular species of goat which is superior 
in (piality to any Indian wool. Quetta. Shikarpur. Amritsar and 
Multan are the chief collecting centres for wool received by laud from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, while the principal purchasing centres 
for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on the Teesta Valley branch of the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway and Tanakpore on the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway. The mills in the United Provinces and Punjab 
also import considerable quantities of wool from Australia and inter- 
mittently from the Cape for the manufacture of woollen goods for which 
the indigenous article is not suitable. (Jf the imports of wool bv sea 
■10 loss than TO per cent, came from Persia. A good deal of the raw wool 
grown in. or brought acro.ss, the frontier into India goes into internal 
consumpjtion but the export trade though less than a tenth of the value 
of that in raw cotton is nevertheless of considerable interest aird impor- 
tance. In pre-war time.s a Bombay estimate placed the total supplies 
of wool in India, indigenous and imported, in a normal year at about 
2’20.000 bales of 3 cwt'.. of which 180.000 bales were ex])orted and the 
balance went into niill and domestic consum]>tion. 

The first rec^orded expoit. of raw wool from India was in 1834 and the 
total quantity was rather less than 70.000 lbs. 
Two years later the figure was l.’iOO.OOo lbs. 
and in 1872 24 niilli(m Ib.s.. and the advance since has been stoaddy 
progressive. \ ery soon after the outbreak of war restrictions were 
placed on the exports of raw wool, cliiefly in the interests of manu- 
facturers in India executing Army clothing contiacts. and in res])ect 
of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black ajid grev varieties of 
Madras wool the pi'ohibition on exjjort was made absolute with 
effect from the loth January. 101. >. shi])ment of other descriptions 
being allowed under license, .subject to limit of quantitv. The emliargo 
as regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance between 8e])tember Iblo 
and January IJIO and so great was the general demand for wool 
created by the war, particularly as clothing for troops, that the total 
volume of exjiorts of wool from India (including re-ex])orts) in S])ite 
of restrictions rose from Till million llis. in ltd 1-1.7 to nearly 82 million 
lbs., practically all for the I nited Kingdom. Of the re-exports in this 
year no less than l-j millifui lbs. were .shipyied from Karachi. Earlv 
in April 1916 the export of wool was prohibited e.xceyit to the United 
Kingdom and the sudden clo.sure of the United States and other markets 
caused an immediate slump in jirices. But the decline in exports both 
of Indian and transfrontier wool during the next twelve months was due 
rather to difficulties of freight and finance than to anv embargo. Thi.s 
jierhaps explains why Bombay wre.sted so considerable a share of the 
business from Karachi whose u-ual pre-war percentage of expor s was 60. 
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War restrictions. 



From the Indian point of view the further decline in exports 
registered in 1917-18 is satisfactory because it would appear to be due 
to the consumption, estimated at 500,000 lbs monthly, of wool by 
handloom weavers and jail labour in the manufacture of blankets for 
military requirements ; but this improvement was not maintained in the 
following vear. Of the total exports of raw wool in this year about two- 
thirds were shipped from Bombay and the balance from Karachi. 

The exports and re-exports of wool during the last six years are 
indicated in the table subjoined. 


T.\ble Xo. 113. — Quantity and value of Indian and foreign u'ooJ exported 
from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 


Lbs. 

ini.'UU .... 

48,922,061 

1914-1.5 .... 

44,610,287 

1915.10 .... 

65,023,752 

19Ui-17 .... 

48,829,840 

1917-18 .... 

42,598.493 

lots. 19 .... 

47,376.163 


Re-exports. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

10.245,-538 

59,167,599 

2.0OO.1.56 

9,923.433 

54.-533,720 

1.913.326 

16,842.037 

81.80.5,789 

3,208,7<)1 

13,120.881 

61,9.50,721 

3,262,17.5 

12,817.189 

5.5,415.682 

3,414.773 

15,662.076 

63,038,239 

4,590,128 


The chief customer for Indian wool in pre-war days was the United 
Kingdom, though there were sonte exports rid Calcutta of Tibetan wool 
to the United States of America, and to a limited extent Cermany and 
France were also recipients. 

In India the rearing of .sheej) atid the production of wool are entirelv 
in the hands of village she]iherds who depend 
upon middlemen to purchase the clip from 
them. These middlemen, as is usual iji other Indian trades, make 


Trade organisation. 


monetary advances to the shepherds about .six months or even earlier 
before the actual clipping season up to as much as 50 per cent, of the 
total ])rice to be paid. The middlemen, after delivery of the wool. 
Consign it to one of the prin(d])al Indiaji markets for sale outright 
there, though some of the bigger merchants arrange to forward the 
Wool to Liverjmol for sale on a consignment basis, through exporting 
agencies at Karachi and Bombay, each inrlividual parcel being auctioned 
on its merits. The expoiting firms who ujulertake this business arrange 
the frt'ight and insurance and generally pay. through a guai'antee broker, 
on the basis of a sterling bill at 3 months' sight a percentage advance 
in rupees on the estimated ])rice of the wool which therefore virtually 
remains the ])rop(>rty of the merchant till it has been warehoused, valued 
and sold. Xo sale by private treaty is permitted unless the wool fails to 
find a buyer at auction, and when a final settlement of accounts is made 
the .shi]i])er claims a net commission of 2 per cent, in Bombay and 3 ])er 
cent, in Karachi of which 1 per cent, in each case is paid to the broker. 
These auction sales were suspended during the war. though the 
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arrangements, other than as regards freight and insurance between 
the consignor and the exporting firms, were not disturbed. 

The principal varieties of East Indian wool as shewn in the Liverpool 
Price Market Returns are Bikaner. Jorin. Kandahar and Jlarwar. white 
and vellow. and native black and grey. As the consignments represent 
assorted and clean wool, the designatif)ns under which they are marketed 
should be regarded as trade names rather than indicating the district 
of origin. 

The raw wool is geuerallv picked and cleaned upcountry, but export- 
ing houses make advances again.st pressed bales as soon as they come 
into their possession. The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the 
maund of 84 lbs. and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay maunds. 
Shipment is made from both ports in bales of 3 cwts. gross. In 
Madras sales are made per lb. and wool is shipped in bales of four to five 
hundred pounds. In Bombay while a good deal is pressed upcountry 
some of the wool intended for export reaches the port in horahs. and 
is sorted, pressed and graded there. It is usually made up in small lots, 
a consignment of more than a hundred bales being excejitional. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


Woollen mills. 


At the end of 1918 there were six woollen mills working in British 
India employing 40,980 spindles and 1.309 
looms. There was also o)ie mill in the Mysore 
State with 2,114 sjjindles and 4.'5 looms. Three of these mills manu- 
factured all classes of woollen and worsted goods and the remainder 
manufactured blankets only. The market for their manufactures is 
almost entirely in India itself and during the war they were all employed 
to their fullest capacity in meeting (.iovernment’s war requirements, 
and in j)articular in sup])lving greatcoat cloth, serges and putties, 
flannels, blankets and hosiery. There are also in India not inconsi- 
derable ({uantities of hand manufactures of felts and blankets as well 
as of pattoo and piishniina in Kashmir and the Xorth-IVest Frontier 
Province. Handloom weaving is generallv done with liand-spim yarn, 
though yarn s])un in Indian mills is to some extent rsed for the manu- 
facture of the better classes of carpets. For the manufacture of shawls 
in the Amritsar District, there has been for some years ]>ast a fairly 
large im]iort of machine-s|)un worsted yarn. The exjioi-ts of manu- 
factured woollens by land from India were valued at £b”).773 in 1914-15, 
but owing to the heavy demand ma<le u]»on [ndiaii manufactures, both 
mill and hand woven, for war jmrposes the value had fallen to £22.350 
in 1918-19. The exports of woollen piecegoods have always been 
neidiinble and indeed have never e.xceeded lO.OOt) vards. and so also 
the trade in shawls, the number c.x])ortc(l being 80,150 in 1908-09 ajid 
1.500 onlv in 1918-19. 

One of the results of the great exhibition of 1851 in London was to 
stimulate an interest in Indian ]jile carpets. 
These carpets which are for the most i)art hand- 


Carpets. 



knotted in the I’uiijab and the United Provinces are generally 
composed of a woollen pile on a cotton warp, though woollen warps with 
a silk pile are occasionally made to special order. The chief centre of 
the industry is Amritsar where there are about two hundred looms 
at work. The wool used, which comes chiefly from Bikaner or from 
Kerman in Persia lid Xushki, is locally spun and dyed with vegetable 
colours. Other centres outside the Kashmir State are Multan in the 
Punjab, Jaipur and Bikaner in Raj 2 ratana, Agra and Mirzapur in 
the L'nited Provinces, and Ellore in the Jlackas Presidency. Carpet 
manufacture is also a feature c«f a number of jails, as for example 
Lahore, Agra, Yeraoda (near Poona) and Vellore. In Xorthern India 
the weavers are for the most jrart Kashmiri Mahoniedans. Rugs and 
carpets from beyond the frontier have for many years found their way 
into Xorthern India and the two most important trade centres for these 
imports, which come chiefly from Persia, Russia and Turkestan are 
Peshawar, the capital of the Xorth-West Frontier Pro\nnce. and Quetta. 
In 1886-87 the ex^iorts of carpets did not exceed £20.000 in value. At 
the beginning of the century there was an American boom and in 1903-04 
the total exceeded £173.000. but this level was not touched again until 


1910-11. The returns for the last six years are given in the table below. 

Table Xo. l^i.— Erporta of (orpet.-i mul nKjs from British India from 

1013-14 onwards. 

Year. 


Quantity. 

Value. 



Llis. 

£ 

1913-14 .... 


1.640.770 

153,446 

1914-lj .... 


1.043,772 

102,054 

lt)15-16 .... 


1.581,869 

145,320 

1916-17 .... 


1.92;!. 190 

190,873 

1917-18 .... 


777,186 

99,49.7 

l!tl8-lil .... 


e44.132 



The chief reci 2 >ient.s have always been the United Kingdom and the 
I nited States of America, and it is ])robal)le that inanv carpets consigned 
in the first instance to the former country were subso<|uently reshi^ijied to 
Xew York. The Amrit.sar carjiet manufacturers in ^larticular speciali.se 
lor the American market. Beautiful reproductions are nrade at 
.Vmritsar and Agra of famous old carjiets m the £'ienna. South Kensington 
and other museums. 

METALS AND ORES. 


Manganese. 

Th e ex])loitation of the manganese dejm.sits in India dates from 

- 1S92. These deposit.s may be classified geo- 

Occurrence. i n x n ‘ 

logically as follows - 

(a) deposits associated with rocks of the kodurite series, worked 
for exjiort in the I’izagapatam District of the Madras 
Presidency ; 
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{b) deposits associated with rocks of Dharwar age, chiefly the 
goiidite series, found in (1) the Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhind- 
wara and Nagpur districts of the Central Provinces. (2) the 
Panch Mahals District in the Bombay Presidency, (3) the 
Gaugpur State in Bihar and Or'ssa. and (4) Jhabua in 
Central India ; and 

(c) lateritoid ores found in (1) the Singhbhum District nr Bihar 
and Orissa, (2) the Jubbulpore District in the Central Pro- 
vinces. (3) the Bellarv District and the Sandur State in the 
Madras Presidency. (4) the Chitaldrug. Kadur, Shimoga 
and Tumkur districts of the [Mysore State, and (3) Goa (also 
in true laterite). 

Manganese quarrying began in Vizagapatam in 1S92 and in the 
following vear over 3.000 tons were e.vported. In 1900-01 90,000 
tons were shipped but since then water troubles as the workings grew 
deeper and the depreciation of prices have made further exploitation of 
the ores, which are not first grade, scarcely jirolitable. The Central 
Provinces are now the largest producers of manganese. 

The industry reached its zenith in 19o7 when 902.291 tons were 
recovered and India deprived Russia of the first place among the 
world's producers of this metal. In 190S there was a considerable 
decline. The total in 1913 was 813.047 long tons and the average 
for the quintpiennium 1909 — 13.712,797 tons. Until the war broke out 
the fluctuations in the volume of exports were nunv or less directly 
correlated to variations of activity in tlie stei-1 trade. Latterly an 
adventitious demand has sprung up in connection with the increased 
production of ferro-manganese. and the apjireciatioii of prices lun 
stimulated the rpiarrying of lower quality ores. The two existing 
iron and steel companies have manufactured since the war considerable 
quantities of ferro-nranganese* and anv expansion of this manufacture 
will be to India's advantage. The following table shews the quantity 
and value of manganese ore produced in India in 19 IS. 


T.able No. 113. — Qiiiinlili/ and ralnc af )iia mja nese ore yrodaced m 

I)idta in WIS. 






Value 


Provinces. 



Quantity. 

f.o.l). at 
Indian 

Value per 
ton. 





I)oit>. 





Ton-.. 

£ 

£ 

Central Provinces 


. 



2-9 

Pomba\- Presiflency . 



:5s.0!i.'> 

'.t!».047 

2-6 

Mysore .... 



22.1).-..-, 

42.8.76 

1-9 

lUhiir and OriS'a 


• 

liv!4.‘< 

42.497 

2-6 

Madras Presidency 



2.2HO 

:s,:!82 

1-3 


Total 


.517.9->a 

1.481.737 

2-8 

* Deiilt 

nit'i uniter 

manufacture^ of 

iron. 
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The number of workers employed in the manganese quarries is in the 
neighbourhood of 20,000 annually. The workings in British India are 
subject to a royalty of 2^ per cent, on the sale value at the pit s mouth, 
but as this is inconvenient to assess, the rate has been fixed as follows 
except in the case of Madras : ^ anna per ton of ore when the price per 
unit of first grade ore is 8 pence, and ^ anna for each additional penny 
in the unit price up to 11 pence. When the price per unit is 12 d. the 
lovalty is 3 annas per ton of ore, an addition of one anna being made 
for each additional penny in the unit price up to 14 d.. the scale there- 
after up to 18 d. being enhanced by a further 2 annas for every extra 
penny in the unit price. The royalties in Native States are generally 
considerably higher. 

In Mysore labour is easily obtainable, but in the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Sandur it has frecjuently to be imported. Work 
is generally done through contractors who are paid at a fixed rate 
per 1.000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead work at a 
given rate per 1.000 cubic feet of cavity made in the Cjuarry or of waste 
measured, according as the ‘ deads ‘ are hard or soft. 

The following were the exports of manganese ore from the 1st April 

„ 1913 onwards, according to ports. 

Exports. ^ 


Table No. 146. — Shnrc of the ports in the exports of lanxrjanese ore fro)n 

1913-14 Ohivnrds. 


Year. 

Yizasra pa- 
tarn. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

llormugao. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1013-14 

36,7.50 

Ci.i6.724 

) 4 . 5 ) 0 

86.747 

1914-15 

14.250 

36.5.281) 

61.0.54 


191.5-16 

2,000 

392.91.5 

77.64S 


1916-17 

7.9.50 

.3-88.296 

233.337 


1917-18 

. ’ 7(r0 

247.60,8 

178,323 


1918-19 

Sit. 

180.376 

2o4.9;i.5 


Freight has not lieen obtainaliie 

for shiimients fi'om 

Monuugao 

since the outbreak 

of war and considerable accumulations are still Iving 

at the ivharf .side. 

It is chea])er to ra 

il the bulk 

of the dc] 

o>its ill the 

Central Provinces 

to Bombay rather 

than to Calcutta fo 

r shijiment. 


The distribution of Indian manganese ore in the quin(|uennium 
1909-10 to 1913-14 discloses that out of the total of more than 3.000.000 
tons 966,000 went to the United Kingdom. T-jO.OOO to Belgium. 661.000 
to the United States of .Vmerica. 48-'). 006 to France, while Holland took 
93,0(X), Oermany 33.0(¥) and Japan lO.OtKt. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of Mn (manganese) contained n 

„ , . each ton of ore and shii)ment is mad' bv the 

Unit 01 sale and shipment. , i ■ , 

ton. Ore containing -lO per cent, and upwards 

of .17/1 is considered first grade. 48 to 50 per cent, second grade and 4.') 
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to 48 per cent, third grade. The price per unit in July 1914 for ore of 
these three grades delivered at a port in the United Kingdom was 
respectively 9i to 94 d, 9 to 9j, and 8| to 9 d. 


Iron and Steel. 

Though deposits of iron ore of good equality have been proved in 
many parts of India they seldom lie sufficiently 
Iron and sted manufac- adjacent to the necessary coal supplies to 

justifv work'ing them on modern lines for the 
production of iron and steel. Iron smelting by primitive methods was 
at one time a wide spread industrv all over the sub-continent, and pig 
iron has been turned out at Kulti since 1875. but it was not until 1914 
that the manufacture of steel in India by modern processes was success- 
fully demon.strated. The imports of iron and steel (including galvanised 
iron, tin ijlates. railwav jdant, etc.), in 191:1-14 amounted to over 
1.250.000 tons valued at .£17 millions. In addition the value of machinery 
imported e.xceeded £5,000.000. including prime movers £55:1.000. elec- 
trical machines £:1 15.000 and te.vtile machinery £2,180.000. There is 
thus an enormous field open to those who would develo]) the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in India, a held in which at present there 
are only two companies working on Euro])ean lines, the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company at Kulti (Bengal) and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company at .Tamshed])ur (late Sakchi) in Bihar and Orissa. The 
former works, in wh.ich ten thousand men are em})loyed. were opened 
in 1875 but were not a paying concern tmtil comparatively recently. 
With four blast furnaces they have a potential output of :T20 tons 
of pig iron a dav. ecjuivalent to a normal ].iroduction of nearly 10.000 
tons a month. The output m 1910 was 92.24 1 tons and in 1917, 
80,252 tons. In addition a single furnace has since November 1917 
been res])OJisible for 1.200 to 1.-500 toms of ferro-manganese a month 
which, while the war lasted, was destined for the consumption of 
the Allies. The Tata Iron ami vSteel rom])any which was floaterl in 
1907 owns valuable iron ore concessions m the JIavurbhanj State n 
(Irissa and the Rai[)ur Hi.strict of the Central Provinces, mangane.se 
ore de])osits in the Halaghat District of the Central Provinces, magnesite 
and chromite in Mysore, and coal in the Jherria field. The works 
were comiileted in 1911. in September 1912 a second blast furnace 
was blown in. and three more are under construction. Difficulties 
were at first e.xperienced in cimnection V ith the manufacture of steel, 
but these have now been overcome and the ])resent steel output 
capacitv is 17.000 tons a month. Before the works were started the 
Dovernment of India ]daced a standing order ivith the works for 20.000 
tons of steel rails annually for ten years for State Railways, but the 
demands of the Munitions Board have during the last two years largely 
e.xceeded this figure. In 1917 the works produced 107.808 tons of jiig 
iron and 72.070 tons of rails as com])ared with 152.400 and .00,595 
tons res])ecti\ ely in the (irevious year. In 1918 the corresponding 
figures were 198.004 tons and 71.009 tons. 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Company with a share capital of £1 million 
has recently been floated to start the manufacture of pig iron, steel, 
ferro-manganese, etc., at Asansol. 130 miles from Calcutta near an im- 
portant railway junction and close to the Raniganj. Jherria and Barakar 
coalfields. Tlie initial plant which will include two blast furnaces 
capable of producing 300 tons of pig iron or 200 tons of ferro-manganese 
daih' and by-product recovery coke ovens is in course of erection. 

The exports of pig iron, ferro-manganese. and iron and steel manu- 
„ , factures during the last six years are shewn 

in the table below. 


Table Xo. 147. — Quantities and values of exports of pig iron, ferro-manganese 
and of iron and steel manafactares from 1913-14 onivards. 


Aitirlos. 

191J-14. 

1914-15. 

I‘9l.5-1B 


1917-lS. i 

191^-19. 


H-- V.aa, 

‘i-- V.„.,.. 

V,aue 

‘i^r- 

■ 

iHiaii- 

tity. 

Valui . 


Ton.. , £ 


Toll'. £ 

lyii'. £ 

Tou5. E 

Tun-. 

£ 

rig iron . 


5’2.h55 J 

7].“.7> 249.B1‘.' 

lo2 129 ;.57 20iJ 

40.782 20 ' rOS 

9.5 VHi 

70,497 

Fi'rro-mfin- 
ganese. • 

j 1 



2 ea? CO. 424 

2 101 r>,J40 

lo,*7» 

272,04c 

Iron and 

manufac- 

ures. 

S2S 

\ 

447 t>.912 

i.cos lo.oac 

749 15.6C7 

2.S59 10 040 

sn 

17,263 

j 


•.N'of prcviuii'ly ifcordfl scparuli .j . 


Practically the whole of the above was shipjjed from Calcutta. The 
chief markets for pig iron have been Japan and the Australian Common- 
wealth. while manufactured goods went mainly to Aden. Maldives, 
Bahrein Isles, and East Africa. Exports of ferro-manganese were 
niainlv to the United States of America and France. 


Gold. 


India contributes only abr.ut 2 per ceid. of the world's produce of 

, . gold ami occupies the seventh ijosition among 

Chiei producing areas. f, , , h . ■ 

tile gold }iroetueing countries of the world. 

About bd per cent, of the Indian output i.- obtained from the Kolar field 

in eastern Misore, about forty miles from Bangalore, where there is a 

single gold-bearing reef of ipiartz some four miles long. Rather less than 

2 ])er cent, is obtained trom Hyderabad and the balance comes from the 

Anautapur field in the district ol that name in the Mailra^ Pri'sidency. 

The ]ir()S|ierity of the Kolar gold field dates from and the high 

water mark of output was reached twentv ye.ir.^ later when ()•'>!. llti ozs. 

valued at £2.373. l-dT were recovered, and f l.niiii.fi l.d was paid out in 

dividends b\' tin' five coinpanies working the reel, i^ince then then' 

has tiei'u some fluctuation in the outjuit though within comparativelv 

narrow limits, the value in 11*13 being £2.1C'(*.lbl and iu 11*17. 

£2,007.311. 




Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauvery Eiver at 
Sivasamiulram, 92 miles distant, was brought to the field in 1902 and 
has since been added to, the supply now amounting to 12,000 kilo- 
watts. In addition the Kolar mines power station, originally started 
to supplement the hydro-electric supply with electricity generated by 
steam power, is a valuable stand-by in the event of any interruption to 
the main transmission line. 

The mines are thoroughly well equipped and efficiently managed. 
The cyaniding process is employed to deal with the tailings. The deepest 
workings exceed -j.OOO feet in the Ooregum mine. 

The royalty paid to the Mysore Government is in the neighbourhood 
of £70.000 annually (apart from the charges for electric energy at the 
rate of £12 per kilo-watt year) while the number of persons employed 
is according to the latest figures 2.5,500. The whole of the output of 
gold was until 1914-15 e.xported from Bombay in the form of ingots 
for refining, but latterly a considerable portion of it has been taken over 
by the Bombay mint for coinage putgiose. In 1918 2,109.600 gold 
e(|ui valent in weight and fineness to the sovereign, were coined 
.it the Bombay mint, and thereafter up to April 1919. when minting 
was suspended. 1. 295.644 .sovereigns were coined. Between the vears 
1914-15 and 1918-19 over 2-1 million ounces of mint standard gold were 
received by the Bombay mint from the South Indian mines. 

The other productive gold mines are the Hutti mine in the Lingsagar 
District of Hyderabad State, which in 1914 yielded over £80.000 worth 
of gold, the Anantapur field in the Ananta])ur District of the Madras 
Presidency, and the Dhalbhum field in Chota Xagpur where, however, 
operations have scarcely gone beyond the prospecting stage. About 
ten years ago a good deal ol expenditure was incurred in the exploita- 
tion ot the Dharsvar field which lies partly in the district of that name 
anti pa’ tly in the Sangli State in the Bombay Presidency, but the reef 
proved too poor to work profitably and the attempt was given up in 
1911. The gold dredgdng in the bed of the Irrawaddy along a stretch 
of some 129 miles between Myitkyina and Bhamo in which a good 
deal of capital has been sunk has proved disappointing. 

T.xlle Xo. 118. — \ (ihif dj (johl jiiDihii ril iti Iiiihii frt/iii I!)I3 opivards 

ihi.s.sifiiil tircoiihid/ III p/eebur.s-. 

i’l l-Je- 


.My^t-qis 

M,iira8 

[luiiu.t 

J’iiiij.tl) 

rinl-‘l I’rt) V iMi ' 
Jlihar and i 

I'll \L 


1918. 


! I'aD 104 
77 22^ 

4 ; I'ji 
2" 7«..7 , 
717 
17 


2 i:. » b'ji 
"G 47d 
82 f.G 
1 i J'd'. 
'A»4 

I 


]G1 

12 


2.12 f 12 ' 
71. '.77 

‘u 7-. i 


■97.741 
■'2 "1 { 
‘'7.(9;(; 

4 24^ 


£ 

1,93-5,787 
44 02‘! 
97 210 
779 
541 
27 
9.905 


2. 221. ''•'A 


b0''.",l52 


2'2S 


Silver. 


Silver has only within the last decade been added to the list of 
metals won within the confines of the Indian 
ro uc ion. Empire. Nearly the whole output comes from 

the Bawdwin mine in the Northern Shan States in Upj)er Burma but 
is quite insignificant in comparison with the country s requirements, 
India being by far the largest consumer of silver in the world. 

Table No. 149 . — Production and value of silver in India from 1913 

omcards. 



1 1913. 

1914. 

! 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

PROVINCES. 










ivuu. 

' Qiian- ! 
tity 1 

1 \ alue. 

1 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

! Value. 


jlurma — 

Bawdciin 

* Oz ! £. 

Oz ! 

io.sfie 

(>z. 

284 875 

1 

1 

51,099 

Oz 

j 

759.M12 i 

£. 

j 88,552 

Oz £. 

1, 280,557 2-57. G’jd 

Igj 2U'J |lo 'i.JS 

440 

^ladra? Prysu 





1 

1 


<lency — 
Anantapiir . 

.. 1 . 



512 

51 

1.162 

j 1S6 

l.g»l 133 


The total outi)ut of silver at Bawdwin in 1918 was 1,970,614 ounces 
valued at £295.592 and the smelting plant at Namtu when completed 
will be capable of producing nearly 2| million ounces of silver yearly. 
The Anmtajnu' gold field contributed the balance of 1,169 ounces 
valued at £104. 

The whole of the silver produced in Burma was taken over at a 
fixed rate by the Government of India for the purpose of minting. 


Tungsten. 

Tungsten is necessary for the manufacture of high speed steel, and 
in the form of wire for the filaments of incandescent lamps, while tung- 
states are em])loved in dyeing and fire-proofing and other industrial 
processes. Until ten years ago the chief source of supjdy of the metal 
was the United States of America but to the estimated total world's 
production of Itl.OOO tons ()f tungsten concentrates carrving 60 to 70 
per cent, of tungstic trioxiile (WO;;) in 1917, Burma contributed 
about a third. Iiidia'.s })o.sitioti as the juincipal ])idducer (d wolfram 
i.s now threatened by China which is estimated to b(‘ iji a position to 
put 7,000 tons annually on the market. 

The ex]iloitation of the Tavoy and Mergui districts for this metal 
which occurs in the form of wolframite, to the 
e.xisteiice of which attentio]! had been drawn by 
the Geological Survey, onlv began in 1909 The output for the stati.':;- 
T eal year etiding on the iSUt .March Ibid was lull tons and though 262 
tuns were obtained during th ' r. maining months of 1910, ])rogress wa.s 
for a time hampered not only by lack of communication and 
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Production. 




difficulties of transport but also by shortsighted and wasteful methods 
of extraction, the labour employed being chiefly Chinese and Telegu. 
The production figures of subsequent years for the Tavoy District 
are given in the following table. 

Table No. 150. — Output* of tvolfraiu concent rotei from Tavoy from 1911 

OHirards. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1911 

1912 

1913 
19U 
1915 
191(1 

1917 

1918 


Tons. 

1,091 

1,499 

1,.50S 

1.630 
2.115 
3,034 
3,654 

3.630 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the whole of the wolfram 
won was exported to Germany for metallurgical treatment. Since 1914 
the whole of it has been taken over by the Home Government at 
controlled rates (latterly 60 shillings per unit) and the efforts made to 
encourage the production of the mines have met with very satisfactory 
response. Communications have been improved and all the important 
mines rendered easy of access. The acute shortage of labour was met 
by the importation of Chine.se through Government agency and later 
by the employment of Burmese ' ticket of leave ' coolies. Scientific 
mining methods have been introduced both in underground work and 
in the treatment of the surface dejiosits. which are of unusual extent and 
value. Hydraulic mining, through the use of monitors, is practised on 
several properties. Hydro-electric jiower schemes are in operation on 
one or two mines and otheis are undei examination. Dlodern concen- 
trating mills for the recovery of wolfram and tin from c: ushed quartz 
have been designed and erected. Deep level development, made 
possible by the installation of air compressors and machine drills i.-^ 
being proceeded with on the larger mine.s. The field is emerging from 
the time when it depended on the cobbing hammer, pan, and sluict- 
box. 

At Byingyi in the Yainethin Disti ict wolfram is now being jn ofitably 
exploited, and in the Southern IShan States is situatf'd the impoitant 
wolfram-cassiterite mine of Hawdii. Tlieie are pinductive dejiosit.^ 
in tho Thaton and Amherst districts, and from Mergui .‘368 toim wmr 
exported in 1917. There aie vast tract' of couiitrv Iving between tin- 
deposits hitherto proved, which are difficult of access and await tlie 
eiiterprising juospector's attention. Outside Burma the only inim-s 
now producing wolfram are at Degana on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 
in Rajputana and to a very small extent at Sinelibhuiu in Bihar am! 

* Based on roy.ilty return^ and not artual sluements. 
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Orissa. Insignificant occurrences have aho been discovered in the 
Xagpur District in the Central Provinces and the Trichinopoly District 
of the Madras Prcsidencv. 


Table Xo. 151. — Qurinfity and value of tungsten ore* produced in India 
according to provinces in 1918. 


Provinces. 




' Quantity. 

Value. 





Tons. 

£ 

1. Burma — 






Tavov .... 




3,630 

610,833 

Mergui .... 




377 

.72,491 

Southern Shan States . 




2S7t 

41,015 

Thaton .... 




92 

13,663 

Kyaukse .... 




•1 

17 

2 . Eajputana— 






llarwar .... 

• 

• 

• 

37 

7,205 

3. Bihar and Orissa — 






Singhbhum 

• 

• 


2 

4!K 


Tot.vl 

• 

4,43M 

726,322 


* i.e., wolfram cmreiit rates, 
t See note unfler Tin. 


In PJ17 the total mine production was 4.542 tons. The figures of 
Exports export which are compiled for the statistical 

year (April to March) amounted to 4.782 tons in 
1917-18 and 4.870 tons, in 1918-19. Practically the whole of the 
concentrates go direct to the United Kingdom, but there have been 
occasional shijnneitts via the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of \VD 3 in the concentrate. Each 
Unit of sale shipment is assayed and this jiercentage deter- 

mined and the ]H'ice. per tmt a rived at. The 
price before the war was about 25 shillings ]ier unit and it was fixed by 
(lovenmiont at 55 shillings and subsequently at fiO shillings equivalent 
with an as.say of (jO pe.r eimt MO 3 . to ITSO a ton. The unit of sliip- 
iiomt of the ceiicentrate is the Ing varving m weight from 56 to 112 lbs. 

The removal of controlled prices and the (.'hinese eomqietitiou 
has dealt tlu' Ifu'ina wolfram mines a severe blow, but it is hard to believe 
that they will not be able to hold their own in the future when nrarket.s 
tor their jiroilucts assume a normal state again. 


Tin. 

Tin miiung is now a defiidtely established industrv in Burma. The 

_ , value of the output exceeded I.5(). ()()() in 1912 

Production. , ... ' ,, , , ,, 

ot which seven-tenths and three-tenths were 

Conti ibiited by block tin and tin ore. respectively. All the foreign 

exports of tin are from Burma where eass terite i.s obtained by washing 

alluvial gravels, chietlv in the ilergui and Tavov districts. 
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Table Xo. 152. — Production of tin and tin ore in Burma in 1918. 



Block tix. 

i Trs- 

1 

ORB. 

Producing areas. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Southern Shan Statea 

... 


7,609 

51,361 

Tavoy .... 

... 


4,053 

31,056 

Mergui .... 

2,014 

28,123 

1,471 

12,432 

Thaton .... 

... 

1,157 

2,896 

Amherst .... 

... 

... 

i 1,317 

8,767 

Total 

2,014 

28,123 

15,607 

106,512 


In 1917 only 1,762 cwts. of tin ore were produced in Tavoy. Most of 
the tin won in the Mergui District is smelted locally by Chinamen in small 
native furnaces and the block tin obtained goes into local consumption 
in India and Burma, but practically the whole of the ore from other 
localities is exported in the form of high-grade concentrates. In the case 
of mixed tin and wolfram concentrates the ore used formerly to be 
shipped in the first instance to the Straits Settlements for separation. 
A separating plant has now been put up at Tavoy, but large quantities 
of mixed concentrates are .still shipped from Burma untreated to England 
for separation there. The estinrate of 7,609 cwts. credited to the Shan 
States in the above table unde;' the head of ore is calculated on an 
average proportion of 57 per cent, tin in the total quantity of 13.349 
cwts. of concentrates produced in 1918. the balance being credited to 
wolfram in table Xo. 151 which will be found in the article on tungsten. 


Table Xo. 153. — Exports of tin and tin ore during the last six gears from 

Burma. 



FOREIG^■. 

Go VSTWISE. 

lear. 






Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 .... 

4,212 

24.482 

,4Gn 

1.3,729 

1914-15 .... 

2,300 

12.934 

1,547 

13,018 

1915-16 

1,741 

8,823 

2,178 

1 8.549 

1916-17 .... 

4.2S1 

23,453 

1 ,662 

16,093 

1917-18 .... 

6,0(4 

42,4-‘>il 

2,326 

26,466 

1 118-19 .... 

7,423 

62,268 

1,880 

2.5,165 


i 


Lead. 


The exports of lead from India are entirely confined to Burma and 


Occurrence. 


are the produce of a single mine, that of 
Bawdwin in the Xorthern Shan States which 


is owned by the Burma Mines Ld., but financed by another company 
called the Burma Corporation. On the 30th .Tune 1918 the ore 
reserves of this mine stood at 4, .300, 000 tons assaying 24-2 oz. of 
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silver, iG-S per cent, of lead, 18-72 per cent, zinc and -07 per cent, 
copper, of which 3,793,000 tons have been proved. The existence of 
this mine had long been vaguely known and it had been worked by 
Yunnanese for its silver until about 50 years ago. When the conces- 
sion over this area was first taken up in 1902 enormous heaps of lead 
slag were found which had been abandoned by the Chinese after ex- 
tracting some of the lead and nearly all the silver. 

Until the end of 1908 practically no smelting was carried on, but 
in 1909 a light railway from the mine to Nam Yao on the Shan States 
branch of the Burma Eailway close to Lashio was completed, and 
nearly 12,000 tons of lead slag and 485 tons of ore obtained from open- 
cut working were transported to Mandalay, and 5,030 tons of lead 
and 27,000 ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant was transferred from Mandalay 
to Namtu which is about 15 miles from Bawd win and 36 miles from 
Nam Yao and a refining plant also set up. The ores which are very 
rich, consist of argentiferous galena and zinc-sulphide and a small quan- 
tity of copper pyrites, with traces of antimony and nickel. A hydro- 
electric power scheme has been put in hand and the smelting capa- 
city of the works is being increased. When these works are completed, 
the outturn of required lead will be 31,500 tons annually for which there 
should be no difficulty in finding a market in China and Japan after 
supplying India's entire wants. 

A very large staff is employed at the mine and at Namtu, the superior 
staff being chiefly American, while the cooUcs who number between 
seven and eight thousand are for the most part Slians or Yunnanese. 

The present scale of working is some 150 tons of galena per day, 
which yields about 50 tons of lead and 5.000 ounces of silver. 


Between 1908-09 and 1913-14 the average value of lead inq:>orted in 
Imports India was £140,000, chiefly in the form of sheet 

lead for tea chests but also lead for pipes, 
sheets, and tubes and pig lead. 

The production of the Bawdwin mine in 1918 amounted to 50,679 
tons of ore yielding 17,507 tons of pig lead, 
and 2.nl2 tons of slag yielding 760 tons of pig 
lead, the total value of botli being £1-31,101. The following table 
>hews the recorded foreign exports of lead during the last six years. 


Exports. 


T-xule No. 154. — Quantit/j 


awl value of foiri<jn exports of lead from 
1913-11 onwards. 


1913-lt 

— 

Year. 

— 


— 

Quantity. 

Cwt.s. 

00,802 

V'alue. 

£ 

59,309 

1914-1.5 


. « > 




130,30.5 

115,210 

191.5-10 


• « • 




210,955 

2,39,028 

1910-17 






208,431 

304,895 

1917-18 


« • f 




211,397 

339,510 

1918-19 

• 

. 



• 

I85,'I51 

287,121 


Q 
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In 1914-15 over 2.000 tons went to Ceylon, chiefly for tea chests, 
and in 191G-17 4.500 tons. In addition to these exports, there was a 
large and increasing coasting trade with India, which amounted in 
1910-17 to 57.104 cwts. and in the following year to 116.246 cwts. In 
1918-19. the inciease was more marked as the total quantity reached 
173,504 cwts. valued at .£282,390. 


Zinc. 

The principal occurrence of zinc in India is in association with the 
silver-lead ores of Bawdwin in the Xorthern 
Occurrence. Shan States. The zinc won from this mine 

was until the outbreak of war chiefly ex})orted to Antwerp and 
Hamburg in the form of ore for conversion into spelter, and when 
these outlets were closed there was temporarily a large accumulation 
of stocks at Eangoon. A mill is in course of erection at Xamtu to 
deal with both lead and zinc concentrates, an experinrental jflant to 
separate the galena from the zinc sulphide having yielded satisfactory 
results. At present a great deal of zinc is lost in the lead smelting 
works partly by \dlatilisation and [lartly in the residual slag from 
which, though it contains about 20 per cent, zinc sulphide, the recovery 
of the metal is considered imjiracticable. Zinc ore has a particular 
value for India apart from its metallic content as a potential source 
of suljduir. The (io\-ernmenr of India i- therefore interesting itself 
in the propo.sal to erect zinc smelting woik^ at .luinshedpur where 
the zinc concentrates from Bawdwin will be dealt with, and the 
S].ielter and sulphuric acid yielded made available to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for their own juirjuisf-s and for subsidiary 
companies. The jdaiit which it i- jiroposed to erect with a loan 
from (iovernment. will lie ca]iablc of dealing with 25.0(.I0 tons of zinc 
concentrates and the cstimatc'd outiuit i' tons of sjielter ]ier' 

anmnn. The felhiwing table shi'W.s the e.'.ports of zinc ore from Burma 
during the last six years. 


Taulk Xo. 155. — Q'liiiilihi riiliK (ij orr fipoiiffl from B'lrnt" 

I ro/tt I 0///VY/y'7 '. 



V.-T 


Value. 



J 

t 



T.t.JT 

.'11.41 M) 

1!II4-I', . 


4.s^7 

gg.SOO 



s7 

.7.01 10 

mil. -17 . 



1.7 7.'!:! 

mi7-is . 

. 


10 

mis-i'.i . 

. 

A // 

.V,/. 

The whole ol 

it was obtained h oie 

ISawdwiii. In 1916-17 a consi- 

dcLuble amount 

of ore went to .Tapan 

iiul the balance 

to the I'nited 

Kingdom. E.vp 

irts praiticallv ceased 

in 1917-18. when experimental 

woi k began at Xamtu in connection w ith 

concentrates. 




Copper. 

Though the internal consumption oi copper in India exceeds in value 
£:1.<K)U.UOO annually, attempts to work comm er- 
ro uc ion. cially the indigenous deposits of the mineral 

have met with very limited success so far. A certain quantity of 
argentiferous copper-ore occurs in association with the lead-zinc ore 
bodies of the Bawdwin mines in the Xorthern Shan States of Burma, 
and the existence of considerable quantities of copper in Sikkim has 
been established, but it remains to be .seen whether its extraction is 
commercially pos.sible. A great deil of money has been lost in the 
attempt to exploit the copper deposits in the Singhbhum Di.strict of 
Chota Xagpui' in the province of Bihar and Orissa during the pa^t fifty 
years. Latterly the Rakha mine which the Cape Copper Company have 
been working since 1909 has shewn such promise (with ore reserves of a 
payable grade believed to exceed d-jO.OOO tons) that a .smelting plant 
capable of producing 1.000 tons of refined copper annually has been 
erected, and smelting for blister actually begun. The following table 
shows the output of copper ore from this mine since 1910. The 
decrease in 1918 is ascribed to temporary causes. No copper has 
been or will be exported, except small quantities of ore for testing 
purposes until the plant for treating the ore.s is in full working order. 


Table No. 156 . — Output of 

copper ore in Chota Xagpiir from 1010 
on irards. 

Year. 

j Quantity. 

1 

Value. 


1 

! Tom. 

£ 

lain 

. ; SiU 

C.:in4 

I'lll 

. i -J.oTO 

2.011 

101:2 

. ; s.osr 

i:i.47ii 

lors 

i a.iiiio 

li.os.-) 

lilU 

. 1 4.400 

(i.lllHl 

101.-) 

. i s.l'lo 

12.01.7 

loll) 

. 1 C.lTli 

:i.2.-)0 

1017 

.1 go.los 

:io.li)2 

1018 

. ' a.iilo 

4 , 07 ;! 


Chromite. 

Chromite is mined in Baluchistan, in the iMvsore. Shimoga and Hassan 

„ districts of Mvsore. and the iSinghbhum District 

Occurrence. t m ■ .i i i i 

ot (_ ho!,i Aagpur in t lie jirovince or Biliar and 

Oriss.i. There are al,<o oceurri' ice.s iu tlie Audama.n Islands and in the 

Salem Di'-trict. lladras Bresidenev. Tlie ore is u.sed in the manufacture 

of lerro-clironie and chrome stoel. while the salts of chromium are 

largi'ly used in coiinecfion with tanuiug and ilveing. The quantitv and 

value of chromite produced in lUiii. 1917 and 19 1 8 are .shewn oveileaf. 

The increase in 19I,S in the Mv.sore output is due to the successful 

qiening up of the Bhairapur de])osits. 



Table No. 157. — Quantity and value of chromite produced in India dvrinq 

1916, 1917 and 1918. 


Provinces. 

1916. 


1 1917. 

! 1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

1 

£ 

1 Tons. 

£ 

Baluchistan 

7,620 , 

7,620 

15,659 

15,659 

1 22,944 

22,944 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,737 i 

2,495 

3,266 

3,111 

! 1.085 

1,644 

Mysore 

9.802 

6,286 

8,136 j 

1 

7,446 

[ 

[ 33,740 

27,474 

Total . j 

1 

20,159 

16,401 

27,061 

26,216 

! 57,769 

1 

j 52,063 


The pre-war average did not exceed 6,000 tons annually and went to 
Hamburg, whence it probably found its way 
*’°'**' to Essen. At the outbreak of war a German 

firm in Calcutta had a large quantity collected and ready for shipment. 
In 1916-17 six thousand tons were shipped, and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen 
thousand, and more would have probably gone forward if freight had 
been available, the deposits at Hindubagh being now linked up rid 
Khenai with the Bostan-Bolan Section of the North Western Railway. 
82 per cent, of the whole went to the United Kingdom and the balance 
to Italy and Japan. In 1918-19, the total shipments from India aggre- 
gated 39,381 tons, of which 12.740 tons of Mysore ore valued at £28.000 
were shipped from Madras (in the ab.-ience of freight from Mormugao) 
chiefly to the United Kingdom for munition purposes. 

The price is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage of 
sesquioxide of chromium contained in the 
ore. payment being generally made on a 50 
per cent, basis after analy.sis. A return of 2 shillings to 25. 6(7. per unit 
above or below 50 per cent, is usually made to the seller or buyer as the 
case may be, after the percentage ha.s been ascertained. The demand 
in the United Kingdom is for ore with 48 to 52 per cent, chrome content, 
and the chief competitors of India in the London market are New 
Caledonia and Ehode.sia. 


Unit of sale. 


Corundum. 


Production. 


The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the form of 
crystals) are widely distributed, but little orga- 
nised mining has yet been attenqtted and the 
returns of jiroduction are incom])lete. Corundum is found in con- 
siderable quantities in Mysore and the othei- chief areas of occurrence 
are the Khasi and Jaintia hills in .Assam, the Trichinopoly District of 
the Madras Pre.sidency. and the Kewah State in Central India. The 
following are the stati.sfics of production available from 1913 onwards. 
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Table No. 158 . — Production of corundum in India from 1913 onwards^ 





Year. 





Quantity. 

Value 










Cwts. 

£ 

1913 









7,960 

2,022 

1914 









2,360 

447 

1915 









1,246 

277 

1916 




, , 





37,361 

2,783 

1917 




, , 





41,426 

3,875 

1918 




. 





39,281 

4,106 


Corundum, on account of its use as an abrasive, is a regular item of 
trade in most Indian cities where the lapidary still flourishes and it is 
collected in a casual way by agriculturists and cowherds who dispose it of 
through the village banias to the large dealers.* The shortage of foreign 
supplies greatly encouraged mining activity in Assam in the last three 
years for which figures of production are available, the output from 
which area in 1918 aggregated 1896 tons. In view of the competition 
of carborundum manufactures in the United States and the commercial 
extraction of corundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export trade 
is never likely to attain any considerable dimensions. No separate 
statistics of exports are maintained. 


Monazite. 

The monazite sands of Travancore owe their economic importance 

Occurrence contain a percentage of 

thoria, from which thorium nitrate used in the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles is derived, ceria and other 
rare earths. In 1911 the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin 
was exploited by a concern which eventually came under German 
control, and the concentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons extracted 
during 1911 and 1913 were said to have been shipped to Hamburg, 
the manufacture of thorium nitrate in India having never yet been 
attempted. Previous to the discovery of monazite in Travancore, 
Brazil enj oyed a monopoly. Occurrences in the Tinnevelly District of the 
Madras Presidency east of Cape Comorin, near Waltair in the Yizaga- 
patam District, as well as in the Cochin State, have since been reported. 

The following table indicate'^ the production of monazite from 1911 
onwards. 


Table No. 159. — Quantity and value of monazite y)^'oduced in India^ 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Tons. 

£ 

1911 

832 

24,044 

1912 

1.135 

41,419 

1913 .... 

1,235 

42,012 

1914 

1,186 

41.411 

1915 

1,108 

33.238 

1916 

1,202 

37.714 

1917 

1,940 

56,489 

nils 

2,117 

58,819 

* Holland, Hayden and Fennor's .Mineral Troduction of India, 1909 — 13, p. 266. 
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Exports from Travancore iu the same period, foreign and coastwise, 
amounted to 7.706 tons of an approximate 
value of £2'20.000. Cferman interests have, of 
course, long since been eliminated and the Company reconstructed with 
British capital. The exports amounting to 60t tons valued at £27.000 
and 882 tons valued at £40,000 in 1917-18 and 1918-19 from the 
British Indian port of Tuticorin were probably for the most part of 
Travancore monazite. The principal recipient was the United States 
of America, and next to her came the United Kingdom. Small Cjuan- 
tities were also taken bv Japan. 

The unit of shijrment in Tuticorin is the bag of one cwt. 

Magnesite. 

The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of value 
as a source of carbon dioxide and as a refrac- 
ccurrence. material, is over an area of about 4^ 

sc(uare miles in the Chalk Hills near Salem, in the iladras Presidency. 
The only other occurrence being systematica llv worked at present is 
in the Mysore District of the Mysore State. This magnesite is used 
for the manufacture of fire-bricks at Kumardhubi for the furnaces at 
Messrs. Tata's Steel Works at Jam.shedpur. Analysis of Salem 
magnesite shews an average content of magnesium carbonate of 
between 96 and 97 per cent. The magnesite is calcined on the 
spot to produce caustic magnesia obtained at a temperature of 
about 800^ C and ex])orted in that form, the manufacture of dead 
burnt magnesia which involves calcining at a temperature of 1,700° 
C having been abandoned since 1911 owing to the cost of fuel. Apart 
from its value in the preparation of cement and for the manufac- 
ture of bricks for furnace linings there is also a possibility of 
Indian magnesite being used hereafter for the production of magne- 
sium sulphate or Epsom salts. 

AVhile 3,4.j0 tons of crude magnesite were mined in 1902, the figure 
for the following year was 82-“) tons onlv and in 1909, 737 tons. In 1910, 
0.182 tons and in 1911. .3,190 tons were recovered. There was there- 
after a marked development in 1912 and 1913. and ac.iin in 1916 and 
1917. 


T.\ble No. 160. — Qufiiil ihf d III] vuluv nj imii/iirsilf jn'i/iluniJ in Jiii]iii jiom 

7.9/2 iiinirii'i/s. 





^ car. 





'lit ify. 

Value. 

1912 , 








T.m-. 

1.7..'i79 

£ 

191;J , 








li'i.lilS 

4.779 

19U . 








l.DSO 

557 

191.5 . 








7,450 

3.974 

1911) . 








17.940 

14,39.3 

1917 . 







! 

In. 1^02 

14, .3.39 

I91S . 







•! 

o.i-ry.i 

4,041 
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The quantities and values of calcined magne.-'ite exported during 
the last dx official vears are shewn below. In 
addition to the figures there >;i'’en about 300 
tons of tump calcined magnesite and 2.300 tons of crude magnesite 
were exported to the United Ivitigdom in 191G-1T. and in 1917-18 nearly 
6.500 tons of crude magnesite. 


T.\ble 

No. 161. — QiKuiflties and rulue of 
from the Madras Presidencij from 

calcined niagnes 

1913-14 oil ward 

ite cj'ported. 

Si . 


Year. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 



Tons. 1 

£ 

1913-14 


3.sm 

8,922 

1914-15 


7.06-t 

11.8"l3 

1915-16 


8.('97 

18.213 

1916-17 


li.84S 

14.091 

1917-18 


6.471 : 

11.789 

1918-10 


1.147 

5.822 


In 1913-14 only 6 per cent, of the total went to the United Kingdom 
and 55 per cent, to Germany and 39 per cent, to Belgium. Since the 
outbreak of war nearly the whole of the export has gone to the 
United Kingdom except in 1915-16 when 3,000 tons were shipjjed to 
France. 

The unit of sale in iladras for calcined magnesite is the ton and 
shipment is made in bags of 185 or 190 lbs. 


LAC. 


Cultivation. 


Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 
tachardin, frequenting particular trees, the 
nature of the host being an important factor 
in the resultant crop. The best lac is obtained from the )<rhlcichcm 
irijiic/fi {l:usiimh) but very large (|uantitics are derived from other 
s])ecies such as the hnle'i Irondosii {jinlas), ((riu in {IxihiiJ) and 

zi'iijilnix yijiihn (ha r) while the (tlhiiiin h-hhek (siris). shurva robiisla 
ficus reJifiiosti {jiijjni) i\m\ c/ijdinis imli' d': ((trhrii ) are also suitable 
hosts for the inst^ct. The cultivation of lac is probably oni' of the oldest 
minor industries in India, and if the dye was originally valued more 
than th(' resin it yielded, the latter is referred to a.s a wood varnish as 
far back as the beginning of the 16th ce7itiirv in the .iiii-i-.lklxiri. 

Lac is obtained in India from four main areas. (1) the Central India 
area including Cliota Nagpur and the adjoining 

Area and occurrence. 

Provinces, the north east('rn forests of tlu' ifvdembad State and the 
Central Provinces generally, and the Chatti.sgarh ami Nag]mr divisions 
in particular (pdhis and loisimih). (2) Sind {hultnl), (3) C(>ntral .\ssam 
{pi pul and ai'l/fir) and (1) U])per Burma and the Slum States [pipnl and 
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palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, for example, in the 
Punjab (beer), and the principal factories are situated in the United 
Provinces (Itirzapur and Balranipur) and Bihar. There are also two 
factories in Calcutta where shellac is manufactured by special processes 
on a considerable scale. In certain grades the best machine-made lac 
cannot compete with hand-made. 

Xo actual estimate of production is possible otving to the difficulty 
Production obtaining reliable statistics of the sticklac 

crop, and this uncertainty makes lac a highly 
speculative trade and leads to frequent fluctuation in the market values. 
For example, in 1903-04 the price rose to 230 shillings per cwt. and the 
stocks in London were as low as 12,000 chests while the heavy exports 
of 1908-09 and the following year brought the price down to 60 shillings, 
with 100,000 chests unsold. At the time of the outbreak of war the 
price of T. N. shellac on the London market was only 59 shillings per 
cwt., and in the next twelve months prices fell so rapidly that the 
Calcutta price (Rs. 22 per maund) was scarcely high enough to justify 
collection and manufacture. It was only in July 1915, when fresh uses 
came to be found for it as a varnish for shells, etc., and shellac was 
declared contraband of war, that a revival of prices began. 

Table Xo. 162. — Prices per bazaar maund in Calcutta of T. N. shellac 
monthly, from August, 1914. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

January . 




30.4 

32 

68 

93 

February . 




281 

37 

72 

89 

March 




27" 

36 

85 

95 

April 


. 


25 

38 

99 

!»1 

May 




2-) 

4ul 

86 

83 

June 




24 

41- 

92 

9<1 

July 




231 

4.3 

87 

94 

August 



21) 

2.7 

60 

87 

96 

September 



(Market 

0-1 

63 

80 

92 




closed ) 





October 



2.1 

29 

52 

58 

96 

November 



24 

31 

61 

62 

97 

December 


■ 

2« 

3Ti 

74 

92 

100 


There are four distinct crops of shellac in India known as bysahi, 
hnshmi, katki and jethica resjjcctively in order of commeicial importance, 
though the katki crop is generally larger than the kushmi. The average 
annual jjroduction of sticklac in India may be jilaced in the neighbour- 
hood of 73t>.000 cwts. to which should be added 20,000 cwts. from 
Siam and Indo-China, the only other j)roducing countries, to arrive 
at the world's figure of three (|uarters of a million cwts., representing 
about 350,000 cwts. of shellac, a maund (forty .seers) of sticklac yielding 
on an average about eighteen seer.s of shellac. 
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SticJcIac is tlie incrustation on tlie twigs of the tree which contains 

„ , . , three main constituents, lac resin, the outer- 

Trade descriptions. , , . x .1 • . . • 1 

most portion ot the incrustation, lac wax, 

immediately surrounding the lac insect, and lac dye contained in the 


body of the insect itself. Sticklac when ground and sifted and washed 
free of so much of the dye as is soluble becomes seecllac or grainlac, 
which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slow fire. A small 
quantity of orpiment is frequently added to produce the light yellow 
colour required in the finer grades, and an admixture of rosin (colophony) 
is also occasionally made to lower the melting point. The mixture 
is then fused by twisting it in long narrow bags before an open fire and 
the molten licj^uid is squeezed through the bags and spread out uniformly 
on porcelain cylinders. AMien cold these sheets are assorted according 
to colour, the thick pieces and impurities being punched out and cast 
into the bags for renielting. To produce huttonlac. the molten lac is 
dropped on to a smooth surface instead of being stretched. The only 
other commercial forms of lac which need be noticed are garnetlac, which 
is a dark red lac made from Assam or Burma sticklac by the spirit or 
wet process, usually with about 10 per cent rosin, but without 
orpiment, tongue lac, and kiri, the residue remaining in the bags after 
melting. Button and tongue lac are usually made from medium to good 
quality sticklac, while shellac is made in all grades. 


In India there is a considerable demand for kiri in connection with 
the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys and articles of domestic 
utility, the ornamentation of ivory and metalware, or as a cement. 

Repeated attempts to cultivate lac in Japan, Formosa and German 
East Africa having proved fruitless and the 
produce of Siam and Indo-China together 
being only 2^ per cent, of that of India the latter enjoys a practical 
monopoly of the trade. In the table below the general rise in world 
prices is reflected in the enhanced value of the exports during the last 
two year.s. 


Table No. 163. — Exports of lac hg sea from British India to foreign 
countries froni I9l3-lt onivards. 

il.VXTFACTURF.D. 


Year. 


Sheilai’. 

Huttonlac. 

'lOTAL. 

\ahic per 
cut. 



C'wts. 

£ 

Cut-. 

£ 

Cut-. 

A 

£ 



‘2 7. >.05 7 

1.101. >75 

21. ''05 

S7 159 

297.222 

1.219.015 

4-: 

lOlt-i:. 


:5o7,,s4rp 

0 10,979 

25.52t« 

8 1,1 15 

3 11. -171 

l.riit.H.-, 

3 0 

1015-10 


05*'. 001 

1,(M1,.5m) 

12,010 

38,177 

371.271 

l.OGO.TOt; 

2& 

1010-17 


021. 

1,0 1 1.599 

:i 109 

12,991 

327,305 

1.713/257 

5 2 

1017-H 


2''0,070 

'2.50 1.-J17 

2.759 


20'^ 135 

2.422.590 

S-2 

lOis-io 


222,889 

1 ,st)6,2»'3 

3,520 

37,5 13 

‘220,4)'9 

i, 903, 79 ; 

S'4 
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Table Xo. ]iU. — Exports of hi'' hij sea from British India to foreign 
to'nntries from 1913-14 onirards — concld. 


U N JIANUFAL T FKED. 




‘klac. 1 

OtllLT klU'U. 

■ Avlta-l' 
lOTAL. ' value- pcT 

cwt. 


U\vt<. j 

1 


I ut-. 

1 

1 



‘1,44‘t 

40.741 

41.010 

01,71S ! 2-2 

rud-i:. 

1.220 

2.711 ' 

12.1'i2 41,t’'*7 

30,221 

40,350 j I'-i 

I'-UVIC 

l.olO 

7.012 I 

4-1 3jn 

40.040 

75 ' 1 

r-Uti-17 

7.45-.> 

21.4')t’> , 

-Ii* 4 m7 ' 1 )'2.H00 

.7 ',070) 

l.V>,.-,12 1 i’S 

I'UT-IS 

l.'jiU 

7.700 

2S.4^1 ' IttO 1 

20. "^7 

05,930 I 3-2 

1918-10 

4 

20 

12,0SG 01,S17 ' 

12,000 

01,84 3 ■I'S 


When the war had been some time in progress it became necessary 
in order to secure sufficient supplies for the 
Governmen con ro . Ministry of Munitions (whose annual recjuire- 
nients for the United Kingdom and the Allies were estimated at 
50,000 cwts.), to come to an agreement in January 1917 with the 
shellac shippers in Calcutta, whereby the shipment of lac was prohibited 
to all destinations, but licenses were freely given on condition that 
against every export on private account a consignment of shellac 
corresponding to 20 per cent, of the quantity exported and of a certain 
specified quality, was guaranteed to Covernment at a fixed /. o. h. price 
of Es. 12 per maund. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
C|uantitios of the Covernmont (]uality, the ^Ministry of Munitions even- 
tuallv agreed to take a certain ])ortion of their re(|uirements in commer- 
cial T. X. London standard. In the matter of export of other qualities 
of lac, the Oovernment percentage was calculated (tn the assumed per- 
centage of shellac in each variety, e/r., 90 ])er cent, in the case of seedlac, 
70 per cent, in that of sticklac aufl 10 ])er cent, of refuse lac, giving 18 
per cent., 11 ])er cent, and H ])er cent, as the ])roportion due to Oovern- 
mejit in respect of each. Through the co-operation of the shellac 
shippers this scheme worked very successfully and resulted in the sup- 
plying of 80.000 cwts to the Ministry of Munitions. Shortly after the 
suspmision of hostilities it was discontinued aaid the ricstrictions on 
export were also remoyed, luit jieyertlicle.ss shijiments from India in 
19 IS- 1 9 were not jiartieularly heayy owijig to railwa.y cojigcstion between 
the manufacturing districts and Calcutta and to a mai’kedly .small bt/sahi 
crop in 1918. 

'Phe distribution of the exports in 
1918-10 is shewn in the following table. 
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the last pre-war year and in 


Table Xo. IQrj.— Distribution of e-cports of lac in the years 1913-14 and 

191S-19. 



1913-14. 

1 

1918-19. 


Countrj’. 

ilanufac- 

Unnianu- | 

Tijt.u.. 

1 Manufac- 

Unmanu- 

Tot '.l. 


tured. 

factured. j 

! 1 

1 1 

tured. 

factured. 



i (.'wts 

C wts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. j 

Cwts. 1 

Cwts. 

United States of 
America. 

130.9G8 

22.461 

153,429 

i(i0,196 

8.039 

108,229 

United Kingdom 

91,1G0 

6,609 

97,769 

VO 

4.104 

71,480 

German}' . 

41.582 

11,182 

52,764 

9,796 



France 

12,202 

81 

12,283 


10.335 

Other countries 

21,310 

1 

1,606 

22,916 

49,041 


49,049 


With a grooving demand all over the world especially from the United 
States of America, where extensive use is made of it in the manufacture 
of gramophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for insulating 
purposes in the electrical industry, there is little doubt that the special 
war demands for shellac will, before long, be fully made good in other 
markets. 


E.xports of lac dye have for several years ]>ractically ceased though 
crude cake dye continues to be sold in the 
Lac dye. bazaars. Against Ib.OOO cwts. recorded in 

LSb8-b9 onlv IS cwts. were e.\})orteil in 1910-11. Lac dye gives a fast 
bright ted tint to silk and wool, and if supplies were available in a 
reasonablv pure state should coitmuind a considerable market. 

Lac wax is iir demand in connection with boot polish but is trot 
usually se))a).iit<‘d from the resin in the treat- 
Lac wax. ment of sticklac. as it i.s belioveil ju'ejudiciallv 

to affect the iptality of the resultant shellac. Xo se})aratc statistics are 
maintained of the exjiorts of lac wax. 

lm]iort.s of l.ic into India tire on a coiu]>aratively .small scab' and are 
jiiacticnlly limited to sticklac from Siam and 
nuports. liido-Lliina rid the .Straits .Settlements, for 

coiu'crsion into shellac, averaging about lO.OtiO cwts yearly. 


The major ]iortioir of tlie lac that leaves India is in the form of a dark 


Marks and standards. 


or.mge shellac known as T. X. (formerlv the 
mark of a Him calletl Tularam Xataram) and 


is mainlv derived from st icklae. In l.ondon each year :i sanqile 

representing the av.M'age ipiality ol the lots o| common shellac arriving 
from India is standardised and iiuotations are made on the 1’. X. basis, 
the T. X. (piotation being the mcMlium ot s])eeiilation in both markets. 


In the Uiul i“il States T. X, (corresponding to London T. X".) d per emit, 
refi act on* is allow.'d I nit t he X(e\\ ) ^ (ork) d . X. and ‘ 'll] ler lint' ’ grades 
must be pure and a pmialty is inrposed bv the slndlac Inpiorters' 
Association in the ease of shellac coiitainiiig more than ■> ju'r Cent, rosin. 


* 4 r., iinjuiiity. 


A similar step was taken by London in 190i when rosin admixture was 
restricted to 3 per cent, for shellac and 10 per cent, for garnet lac, but no 
restrictions are in force against the import of private marks containing 
higher percentages of adulteration. In certain industries pure shellac 
is not recpiired. Eosin is added to lower the melting point, and few 
of the shellacs exported can be said to be entirely free from it. 
Orpiment (vellow sulphide of arsenic) is also added where the trade 
demands an opaque j^ale coloured shellac. 

As a stiffening lor silk hats shellac with as much as a 10 per cent, 
admixture of rosin is acceptable, but for other purposes so much rosin 
would be treated as adulteration. Calcutta shellac contracts contain a 
clause guaranteeing not more than a certain percentage of rosin and 
other impurities, the penalty being 8 annas per maund for every unit 
per cent, up to 4 per cent, above the allowed amount and Ee. 1 per 
maund for every unit in excess. 

The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 
large number of middlemen who intervene 
Organisation of the between the actual collector and the manu- 
facturer or shipper. By a system of advances, 
the collector of sticklac and the small manufacturer are bound to 
hanias or middlemen to whom alone they can sell, and brokers again 
intervene at the port of shipment. Shellac is usually sold on drafts 
of 3 months’ .sight for shipments t() Europe and of 4 months’ sight for the 
United States of America again.st letters of credit in London. Contracts 
are on a c. i. /. basis to Europe but in the case of America only 
c. /., as insurance is usually arranged by the importers themselves. 
Occasional shipments are also made on consignment sale. 

Shellac is packed for export in two maund cases (one maund=82j^ 
lbs.) which weigh approximately 1 1 cwts.. or in double gunnies. The 
local unit of sale i-; the bazaar maund. but for export the cwt. in the 
case of .shipments to the United Kingdom, and the lb. for the American 
market. 

The following table shew.s the preponderating share in the export 
trade enjoyed by Calcutta, even before the war. 


T.vble Xo. IGG. — Exports of lac from British India (principal ports and 

percf iitai/c) in BJlo-14. 


Calcutta . 


Ports. 





Quantity. 

'Xvts. 

328,802 

Percentage. 

96-9 

Kaimoon 


. 




, 

4,008 

1.3 

Karachi . 


. 




. 

:i,<;<i4 

10 

Bombay . 

. 

< 




. 

1.2!)0 

■4 

Madras . 


* • 




• 

1,240 

•4 


In 1918-19, Calcutta's share is represented by the percentage figure 
of 96'.3, with total exports aggregating 24U.000 cwts. valued at 
£1,965,610. 
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Before the war there were occasional shipments chiefly of seed lac 
to the United States of America, which pur- 
chased in this market when the margin between 
the prices for India and Burma lae was appreciable. Over 7, -500 cwts. 
went to the United States of America in 1912-13. The overland imports 
from 1912-13 onwards into Burma which constitute the bulk of what 
is known commercially as Burma lac, is shewn in the table below. 


Table Xo. 167. — Overland imports of lac into Burma from 1912-13 onwards. 




Year. 



Western China. 

1 

Shan States. 






1 Cwts. 

Cwts. 

, 1912-13 . 





. i 1,007 

16.542 

1913-14 . 





. • 2.200 

9,164 

1914-15 . 





. ' 1,448 

2.200 

1915-16 . 





1,934 

11.982 

1916-17 . 





. i 2.774 

15,324 

1917-18 . 





. ; 4,247 

12,728 

1918-19 , 





3.402 

12,391 


In 1912-13 there were in addition nearly 18,000 cwts. from Karenni. 
There is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufacture and 
the quantity of sticklac exported coastwise to Calcutta for conversion 
into shellac amounted in 1916-17 to 24,000, in 1917-18 to 16,000 
c\\i:s. and in 1918-19 to 19,000 cwts. A royalty is levied by the 
Local Government on exports of sticklac and manufactured lac from 
Burma at the rate of Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per cwt. respectively. 


COFFEE. 

Coffee is derived from a rubiaceous plant belonging to the same family 
as cinchona and madder. The bidk of the coffee grown in India is 
eoffea arabica, but there has been some ex{)erimenta) cultivation of 
enfjea rohnstn and of a cross between andjica and Uberiana. 

According to tradition Baba Budan returning from a pilgrimage to 
iMecca in the IGth century brought seven seeds 
History of coffee growing ])lanted them on the hills now called after 

° him in the Kadiir district of Mysore, but the 

systematic cultivation of coffee, in India dates only from ]8.'50 when 
]Mr. Cannon opened a jilantation near Chickmugalur. and during the next 
30 years a large area was jnit under coffee not only in Mysore but also in 
Coorg, the Nilgiri and Shevaroy Hills and the Wynaad. In 1862 the 
coffee industry in Southern India had reached its zenith, but three years 
later the borer boi'tle made its a])pearancc in the Wynaad and Coorg, and 
the leaf blight (hemileia rastatriji-) which had ruined the Ceylon coffee 
estates followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no less than 263 ])lantations in 
the AVynaad were abandoned and the Ceylon industry was completely 
'ruined, but the Indian industry, if it has made no headway in the last 
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thirtv years, lias at least lost little frround. despite falling prices due to 
the competition of Brazil, Guatemala audC'osta Rica chiefly because the 
produce is generally of superior (jualitv. Indeed the coffee from certain 
Mysore estates commands higher prices than even the so-called Mocha, 
much of which, if the truth were known, being Xative cherry exported 
by from Mangalore and Tellicherry to Red Sea ports. When 
railway communication between the estate.s and the coast is established, 
the heavy cost of transport by cart with the attendant risk of theft will 
be obviated to the advantage of the industry. The acreage under coffee 
cultivation in India in the latest year for which figures are available is 
given below. 

Table Xo. 1G8. — Aren tunler enfjee in Indin. in 1917-lS. 


Province'. 


Area in acres. 


Mysore State 

^Madras Presidency 

( 'onre 

r'(jc'iiin 

Travancore 

Buima 

Boinl;ay Pre-sidency 


10S,17i; 

•oL’.'lS'i 

42.491 

.">.922 

1,2SS 

S.j 

4't 


Ti>r.\T, 


210.(194 


The yield of coflee varii's cousalerablv according to the season 
and the estate. ( )n tlu* best jilantations in a good season as much 
as 12 cwt.s. to the acre ha" been recorded. l)ut lOo His. of clean coffee per 
acre may be t.dnm as a fair average yield. The bulk of th(> coffee 
produced iu India is cxportetl, the most important markets being the 
bniti'd Kingdom and I'r.ince. Gofle** estati-s giv(> emplovment to rdiout 
0(MI ]>ersons iieimani.mtly ami iP.ooo temporarilv everv yi'ar. The 
ci'()p l)f.-gins to ripen in (ictobor ami hand-picking continues until 
January. Tlu' berifes which have fallen onthegT’ouml ami ari' collected 
at till’ eml of tlie s>*ason iiri“ known as jncJcnl cotrcia Tin* rape coflee 
bean or cZ/ar/p/ consi.stf> usually of two seeds or bei i'iias. but iu ;i rau'taiii 
]iereentage is found oulv one. wliieli on aecoiint of its shape is distin- 
guislnal b\' tile uaini’ ot fnaht rt /f. .Viter pluek'iiig, th>‘ fruit is either 
fined ami ])oumled oi’ U'limu’S'Ml m waiter ami pulped b\' the w(*t mi'thod 
before it is bagged arid sent down (u (he coast. The outer covering is 
kmiwji as the /e/Zp and tlo' imier adhc'-ive laver as /eovZm/e///. while 
the seed eoat within the parclmient is the silr, r Acin. 

bo me CO flee is sent ill pan lime at direet to Knrojie. but the bulk of the 
Coffee curing. colbu'gn.wn ii, Mysore. ( 'oorg ami the VVyuaad. 

tin* Pjuiii iuhI Sln‘varo\' flilis irf 

jnt'pareil for e.xpoi't at Maiigaloie. '^ri‘lliclieri Calicut and Coimbatore. 
.Altogether there are 'i.xteeii large eiiriiig work,' enijiloving about two 
hundred ineti and women ajuece. '^I'lie (larehineut coffee which is 
brought dow'u to the coa.st m carts is spread out on barbi'cncs which 
consist of asphalt platlorms in open yards slightlv slojied from the centre 



and divided by low slanting barriers. When sun-dried the coffee is 
taken into the peelers, and after peeling winnowed by either machinery 
or hand labour, and sized. It is then garbled by women who eliminate 
all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and is then bagged in double sacks or put into casks. 
Commercially two kinds of coffee are recognised, (1) cherty, usually 
from Indian-owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put 
through pulpers, and (2) plantation coffee, cured at the coast ports 
according to the process already described. Most of the cherry goes 
to France ana of the plantation coffee to the United Kingaom. The 
three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, 
while the broken and imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical 
pre-war prices were Rs. 50 — 60 for plantation and Es. 40 — 50 for 
native cherry /. o. b.. West Coast ports ; or 80 and 70 shillings respec- 
tively r.i.f.. London. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies 
containing 182 lbs. nett, and shipment is usually effected between 
December and JIarch but niav be extended to Mav. In the following 
table are shewn the rjuantitits and values of coffee exported froin 
1913-14 onwards. 

Table Xo. 169 . — Quantities and values of coffee exported from India from 

1913-14 onwards. 



: 


Average 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

value per 
owt. 


C'wts. 

£ 

£ 

1013-14 

2.i0.'.t00 

1,024,402 

3-9 

1914-1.1 

200.394 

1.102.515 

3-7 

lOlo-lG 

. , lT0,0So 

G57.9.3o 

3-7 

19111-17 

197,703 

717,837 

3-(i 

1917-lS 

PJ“),54r() 

C62.0'7 

3'3 

1918-19 

213,504 

795,85(3 

3'l> 

In the next table are shewn the ciuantities of coffee shipjied from 

each of the principal ports and the proportionate share of 

each in the 

last pre-war year. It will be 

seen that the tratle 

is practically confined 

to Southern India. 




Table No. 170. — Bislrihulion 

of the trade in coffee umony principal parts 


in 1913-14. 



Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


t'wt^. 



Madras ric'-ideiicv — 




Manila lore .... 

1 15.S20 j 
92.0.7.3 ' „ _ 
41,180 



Telhi'lierry .... 

Calicut . . . . • 

37o 

V 99 

16 V 

Tuticorin .... 

, o.loO ) 


3 ' 

Bombay Presidency — 




Bombay ..... 

2.439 


■9 


247 


B 


In ] 917 it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, and the 
suggestion of large purchases by the military authorities for the troops 
in the eastern theatre of war as an alternative to tea provoked so much 
opposition that it was not persevered in. A feature of the 1918 shipping 
^ea-on was the purchase of 2.000 tons by the Greek Government, for 
whir-h freight was found in a Greek vessel. In the current season (1919) 
a second contract for 3.500 tons wa^ entered into, of which over 1,600 
ton> had been .shipped bv the end of March. 


TIMBER. 

The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
yielding a net revenue in 1917-18 of rather more than one and a 
quarter million sterling. The area covered by forests under the contiol 
of the Forest Department in India exceeds a quarter million sipiare 
miles of which 100. OOO square miles have been brought under regular 
management and systematically conserved and worked in 1916-17 by 
the Imperial Forest Service. 

The annual outturn of tiniber and fuel from Government forests 
may be roughly estimated a.s five million tons, of which over 366.000 
ton.s are teak {tedonu (/ninflis) from Burma forests. Other important 
timbers extracted include deodar (cedru^i deoihmt), sal (slioren rnhxsta), 
shisham (ddlhergin sii'noo), rosewood {dalhcigin latijnlin). eng {diutrro- 
au'piis tubci'ridfif>(s). cutch {arncia c/decl/n), padauk {jid'i'orai'jjiis huicrtt- 
cci/'piis). pyinkado (ygh'it dolobn'fonD.is-). sandal (.unifah/ni idbum) and 
casuarina (cnfmaritKi cfjuisctifoliu). Artificial ]ilantations cover over a 
hundred thou.sand acres, perhajrs the most important, apart from rubber, 
being the teak plantation at Xilambur in the Malabar District of the 
Muchas Tresideiicy (started in 1812). and tlu' numerous coupes for 
fuel purposes of casuarina. eucalyptus and deodar. 

The foreign exports of tiniber are practicallv confiiierl to those of teak 
which is exported chiefly from Burma. In 
*^°*^ *’ 1913-14 the exports from Bangoon amounted 

to 12.406 cubic tons valued at hl26.2(M( and from Moulmein <>,122 
cubic tons valued at t<)-5.3(M). Th<“ I'nited Kingdom tfiok 27. 11 6. and 
Germany 6.282 tons. Owing to the increasing scaicity of su]>l)Iies. 
prices had been ri.sing for sevfU'ul vears ]iast and stocks grow ing depicted. 
The coastwi'c export^ were from liangoon 7'S. 7(1.3 cubic tons c’ulued 
at il93.1<(6. and from Moulmein 31.328 ton.-' xalued at 12.31. 0(0. 

Tile fiireigu tradi* has been dislocated bv the war. and in 1916-17 
expo] ts from Burma had declijied to 23.!i ! 1 cidhe tons valueci at G30 i,300 
fr m Bangoon and 71 enliie tons valm-d at t733 fi'oin Moulmein, but 
owing to iiieie.ised demands for mdifaiw and building piuposes from 
India ])ro])ei’. the coastwise expoils totalled llo.bbS cubic Ions v, lined 
at 1 . 109.600. A certain amoniit of teak from Siam foiests close to 
the Burma frontier is floated down the Salween Bi\'e]' to the timber 
wards at Moulmein and is re-exjmrfed from there. Tin* total quantity 


24S 



so brought down rose from 7.153 cubic tou& in 1917-18 to 17.519 tons in 
1918-19. The foreign exports of timber other than teak from Burma 
are comparatively small but considerable quantities of eiiy and jjyinkado 
are shipped in normal times to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The exports from Burma on Clovernment account during the last 
two years of the war amounted to nearly 1-50. HOO tons. A good deal of 
the teak went to Mesopotamia, and other theatres of war supplied with 
scantling.s, etc., were Salonika and East Africa. 

The quantity and value of timber exported from 1913-11 onwards are 
shewn in the table subjoined. 


Table Xo. 171 . — Qua ntity and nihie of exports of tonhcr from 1913-14. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 1.5 

1915- 10 
1910-17 
1917-lti 
191S-19 


Quantity. Value. 


Cubic tons. 

£ 

58,672 

571,636 

47,347 

579, .531 

30,025 

420.S06 

28,270 

334.876 

Iii„-Ii4 

215.999 

33.313 

423,300 


Apart from Siam and -lava teak imported in considerable f|uantities 
into Calcutta there have always been large 
<:|uautities of comparatively cheap foreign timber 
coniina into India for various pin po.ses. such a.- furniture, packing cases, 
etc. Wooden railway slee[)ers iiiqxuted on Co\-ernment and ])rivate 
account, which are registered under a separate statistical head have been 
included in the next table for the sake of completeni'ss. C)f the 
cheaper timbers the principal are (Iregon pine imported from America 
and, before the ivar. jarrah wood from Australia. 


T.VBLE Xo. 172. — I m ijurls of 1 uidx r I iidnd I iKj railaxn/ dn jx i ■< t ntn I nd ni 

irom 1913-11. ' 


(p \N ' ITV. 




Year. 


Tmil'or 

Ua ih\.iv 

Tu: Ai. 
VAi ur. 





tons:. 

('\\t 

4 

19|:;-14 . 




'Hi, ns 

Lo'Ki.di;:; 

7li5.911 

1914-1.5 . 





1..77.7.Is(l 

S79.076 

19I5-1(, . 




7", n.“* 

] I(l.(i.',7 

409.1.21 

19|li-|7 




Mi.L’.'iJi 

.')!*.S7ti 

0 7:1.192 

1917-18 . 




T'MMii 

!iMS 

702,896 

1918-19 . 




:5»i.7so 

A 

43], si 7 


Tliere are about a hundred saw mills in Buima of which ten aic of 
ci)nsidcrable size, eigdit in -\s-ain. two in Bombay. (Uie at Chanda in the 







Central Provinces and three in the Madras Presidency, the biggest being 
at Kallai near Calicut employing 4 j 0 operatives. 

The unit of sale in the case of timber is usually the cubic foot, the 
method of measurement employed being knovn 
ni ofsae. Hoppus [i.e.. length '< square of l 

girth) which governs all transactions in round timber in Burma. Fifty 
cubic feet of timber go to the cubic ton. 


SANDALWOOD. 


East Indian sandalwood is the heartwood of sanJalvni alhnin, an 
ever green tree whose occurrence is practically 
ccurrence. limited to a restricted area in Southern India, 

chiefly in 3Iysore and Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem districts 
in the IMadras Presldencv. 


Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and. long 
before the e.xploitation of the East by European traders, was a principal 
article of commerce. The heartwood (equivalent to about one-third 
of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the manufacture of small 
caskets and picture frames and for carved work in general. Considerable 
r|uantities are also utilized for religious rites and ceremonies. Hindus 
all over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads and upper parts ot 
the body, and the wealthier burn billets of it when cremating their dead. 
The wood is also used in the fire temples of the Parsecs. The oil content 
of the heartwood varies from 5 to 7 per cent. This essential oil ha.< 
valuable medicinal properties and considerable use is also made of it in 
perfumery and in the manufacture of superior toilet soaps. The local 
demand of sandalwood for these various ]mr])Oses has been estimated at 
between .bOO to btid tons annuallv out of a total of 2,7oO tons coming 
commercially into sight in ])re-war times. During the war this total has 
f.illen to about 'i.d.bo tons, but tlm .seaboime trade returns shew oidy the 
exqmrt values and not the weights, anrl the former cannot safely be 
comjiared with the tigiires fui nished bv the auction sales as thev proliably 
inchtfle the cost of carriage to the port, handling charges and the exporter s 
profit. 


In Mvsore and in Coorg all the trees are State property, ancl in 
Madras, though private owirershiir is recognised. 

Production a., sacs. production is almost a monopoly of the (.loveru- 
ment Forest reserves. All wood collected duiing the year in the three 
jii'ovinces was formcily scild bv public auction, the average quantity 
thus disposed of ranging between i.-KHt and .‘hOOO tons annually. In 
I'.tOS-i i!), M I’soi e dis|iosed of 2. 1 1 1 tons \ alued at £70, 000 and in 1011-12. 
g.bb;) tons valuetl at £W1.00(». At the sales held at the end of 1012 
(foi statistical jmiposes ]!>]2-P>). indication of a ])Owerful competitor 
having entereil the market was revealed by the disposal of 2.11H tons 
ioi £1.71.2(10 and these greatlv enhanced values were more than main- 
tained in the following war. It is now known that the enhancement 



in the rates ottered for sandalwood in 1912 was entirely due to competi- 
tion on behalf of German buyers, who were either desirous of accumulat- 
ing stocks against the day believed to be not far distant when the market 
could be closed to them by war, or had set themselves out to obtain a 
virtual monopoly of the supply of East Indian sandalwood for distilla- 
tion purposes. With this competition eliminated, the auctions at the end 
of 1914 proved a complete fiasco, though some small sales were effected 
early in 1915 at prices almost up to pre-war level and at the next auction 
2,000 tons were disposed of for £113,300 owing to American purchases, 
partly it is believed, on German account. Before the auction took place 
in the following 3 'ear, the Bangalore factory had opened and the Mysore 
Government materially enhanced the upset price. Though only 1,347 
tons were sold, no less than £1.33,300 were realized, which reflects the 
rapid rise in the price of sandalwood oil on the London market. Since 
then auctions have been suspended. The quantity sold in Madras is 
not separately recorded but values have steadily appreciated trom 
£10.000 in 1913-14 to £35,000 in 1917-18. Coorg had a very bad set- 
back in 1914-15 when only 32 tons valued at £l,G60 were disposed of, 
but 380 tons were disposed of in 1913-16 for £23,330, and in 1917-18, 
when Mysore competition was for the first time eliminated. 300 tons 
realized rather more than £33,000. The average price per ton realized 
at auction nowhere much exceeded £33 before 1912, when buyers acting 
on behalf of Messrs. Schimmel raised it to over £60. In 1913-14 
the average was £70 in Mysore and £66 in Coorg. The disappearance of 
enemy buyers affected quantities to a much greater e.xtent than values 
but the resultant average in 1915-16. when the German offensive was 
resumed behind a neutral screen, was only £36 in Mysore aird £60 in 
Coorg. In 1916-17 the averages were £114 and £105 respectively and 
Coorg topped the Mysore figure in the following year. If the Madras 
and Coorg .Vdministrations sus[)end their auctions of the wood also 
and come to an arrangement with the Mysore Darbar for the 
distillation of oil on their behalf, a practical monopoly of the 
})roduct should be effected as the sandalwood of 'Western Australia 
(in nnvs spicatii.'^) and of the Malay Archi 2 )elago have a much lower 
oil content. 


The extraction of oil by crude method-^ is one of the oldest indigenou-; 

industries in India, the principal centre being 
Sandalwood oil. i- v i d • i i ^ 

l\anauj in the I iiited Irovmces where bv 

primitive and wasteful jirocesscs costly nllars and ^lerfuineries are still 
l)roduced. Though there are a number of small distilleries in the adjoin- 
ing Madras districts, distillation was long ^irohibited in the Mysore State ; 
but the collapse of the demand for the wood after the. outbreak of the war 
led Sir .Mfi'cd Chatterton, Director of Industries in iMysoie. to can}' out 
e.\{ierim('nts lor the distillation of the oil. and in IMav 1916 the first 


factorv was ojiened at Bangalore under State maiiagmueiit with a ju'oduc- 
ing ca^iacitv of 2.001) lbs. a month, at a most favourable time when 
the price of sandalwood oil in London was increasing at every sale. In 
the table below are shewn the jn'ices of East Indian sandalwood oil 
from July 1914 onwards. 


2ol 



Table Xo. 173. — Prices fer lb. oj East Indian sandalwood oil from Juhj 

1914 oi'irard<. 


Year. 


Shillings. 


•July 

AiiaU't . 
December 
1111 . 
Lowest . 
Hii'hest . 
1910 — 
Lowest . 
Hiirliest . 

1917 — 
Lowest . 
Highest . 

1918 — 


21 


2U 

30 

31 
4.5 

474 

53 


Januarj’ 

July 


524 


JJistillation on a Ini-ee .scale in India involves a not inconsideralile 
reduction in freiglit rcquirenicnts as every ton of wood yields on 
an average lOD lbs. of oil. the weight of which packed is only a tenth 
of the wood itself. The monthly capacity of the factory at Bangalore 
has since been enlarged to H's. wlulst a second factory with an 

ultimate ca[)acity of 20, (hm) 11)s. a month .started work in August 1917 m 
Mvsore. [']) to .'ihst December lOb's. these two factories had together 
dealt with 2,113 tons of sandalwood yielding 212.371 lbs. of oil. of 
which about lltb.0<)t> lbs. have been disposed (A. In 19 17-lb the sales 
of oil brought in £183), 300 to the .Mysm-e State. 

The values of the exports of sandalwoi.id and sandalwood oil from 
1913-1 1 onwards have been as follows. The principal port^ of export of 
the wood in pre-war tiimcs were Mamialoie. Tellichmrv, Calicut and 
Cochin. The oil is generally sliippeif lium 3Iadia-<. ilaiuialore. Calcutta 
and Bombav. 


Table X c 171. — of san'hdwoo-l and san'iahrool nil expoiid jro:.- 

1913-14 onuards 


Year. 


1913- 1 1 

1914- 1.5 
1915 lb 
I9lb.l7 
1917-ls 

1915- 19 


Yalcuc. 


.Sandalwijod. .Sandalwood oil. 


12s. b2b 
.3.5.918 
19.3,79.5 
1.30,3.51 
.52.347 
19..529 


t 


.51.8.3* 
1 1.5.713 
227. .59,3 


* < I k lilt) md (e I nil I i - -I O , -n* ^ a u* o' .'.nn dde i .id v fi . .m Xi ' \ ein 1 .er lid . . 






The principal destinations for the wood in pre-war days were as 
indicated in the table below. Since the declaration of war the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America have between themselves 
appropriated more than 75 per cent of the quantities shipped, and Japan 
ha.s also increased her demands. 

Table Xo. 175. — Distribution of the trade in sandalwood among importing 

countries in lOlS-ld. 



Destinations. 




Percentage. 

Germany 






43-4 

United Kingdom 






. , 21-7 

United .States ut America 






1.5o 

Franne 






. 7'7 

Holland 






3-1 

Ceylon 






■4 

Edypt 






3 S 

Japan 






. ’3 


The major portion of the consignments of Mysore oil went exclu- 
sively to the United Kingdom but recently a good market has deve- 
loped in Japan whose imports rose from 1 gallon in ltd 0-1 7 to 352 
in the following year and 4,231 in 1918-19. The distribution of the trade 
in oil in 1918-19 is -hewn in the next table. 


Table Xo. 170. — Exports of sandalwood oil in 191S-19 shewing the share 
of the principal recipients. 



Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 


United Kinudein ...... 

10,151 

15.5.013 

Japan ........ 

4.231 

Ol.'isa 

Fr.ince . ...... 

374 

7,284 

Hongkong ....... 

87 

1,588 

Java ... .... 

o't 

100 

Kuvpt ........ 

48 

8.5!* 

Au^t^alia ....... 

23 

463 

Straits Settlements and Fedciate<l Mul.iv Mate? . 

\) 

134 

O'lier cuuntries ...... 

3 

4(i 

Tot.vl 

U.'.t-.l 

227.51)3 


Kverv con-ienmeut of sandalwood oil from the .Mv-ore Govermiient 
factoi'ii s :s coM'i’ed by a certificate ol quality from .Me—i’'. Sudboroueh 
and IVat-ou of the Tndian Institute of Science. Bancalore. ensuiing the 
shipment of only the highe-t grade of oil. 

There are some imjiorts. chiefly into Bombay, of Australian sandal- 
wood ifasanas spicalas) and sandalwood from 
the Dutch East Indies rid Singapore for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. 

£53 


Imports. 





The units vary at the difierent West Coast ports. In Mangalore the 

„ , , , , . , wood is sold per candv of 5 cwts. and .shipped 

Unit of sale and shipment. . , . . t ■ , . , 

in bags weighing o qrs., whereas in Calicut and 

Tellicherrv sales are made per cwt. and shipment takes place in 

bundles of H to 2^ cwts. The unit of sale of the oil in Mangalore is the 

seer of 24 tolas, shipment being made in copper pots of .3 c[rs. each. In 

Madias and in Calcutta it is sold by the lb. and shipped in tins packed in 

cases varying in weight from 48 to 60 lbs. at the latter port and 100 lbs. 

at the former. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES. 


Myrobalans. 


Myrobalans, the commercial name imliscriminately applied to the 

_ , , . fruit of term 'mill in. rhehnla. Irnniindid helericn 

Trade descriptions. . inn n- i i -i i 

and j)li>itliiiifliii.<! emhnrii. which are widely 

distributed over India, are a valuable tanning aseiit. Considerable 

difference exist.s in the ]iercentage of tannin contained in the dried fruit. 

The best qualities are oval and pointed and solid in structure while the 

less valuable are round and spongy. On the English market there are 

five chief kinds recognised, called after the localities where thev are 

marketed: Bimlies shipjied from Bimlipatam in Madras, Bnjd'porei 

and Venf/iirlns from Bombay. J>ibhiilpore< from the Central Provinces, 

and MraJras. On the London market Mndras Xn. J irhole 7 iiits used 

to command the highest price, while tanners held different opinions 

as to the relative value of Bimlie< and Jiihbnlpdres which are 

abbreviated and referred to as Bl or .12. the figure rcju'csenting 

the quality. 

The fruits are generally picked over for .shi](meiit and contracts 

Unit of sale and shipment. ’’'‘"I'/ ' 

unit in Muuras lioinu; the candv ot 

■500 lbs. and of ])acking the liag of 161 llis. mat. In Calcutta the 
nuts are shi])ped in d cwt. jiockets and sales ai'p maile per bazaar 
maiuid. while in Bombay the unit of sale is the candv of 2-5 Bomhav 
iiiaunds and shipment is m.ide in bags of I 10. J (i.s and 182 lbs. 

High freights should encourage lucreaseil .diipments of cru.shed 
myrobalans. i.e., with the kernels removed, and 
myrobalan e.\tract. The concentrated extract 
containing -50 to 60 jier cent, tan is usually shijiped in sidid blocks. Ship- 
ments of the e.vtract in from Calcutta aggregated 1.900 toms 

valued at t-lS.OOO. The e.vtract is paidred for shipment in bags or cases 
weighing about one cwt. each. 

In the following table will be found the (piantitv and value of 
myradjalans exported during the last six 
vears. 


Myrobalan extract. 


2.54 



Table No. 177. — Quanfitij and value of myrohalans exported from 1913-li 

onwards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 






61,819 

379,626 

1914-15 . 






5S,gl3 

350.450 

1915-16 . 






69,633 

470.157 

1916-17 . 






54,6S1 

41S.S95 

1917-18 . 






40,778 

315,303 

191S.19 . 






41,195 

328,936 


In Calcutta the season for shipment runs from December to June. 
The chief markets before the war were the United Kinsdom, Germanv, 
the United States of America, Belsiiim, France and Austria-Hungary, 
though the exports to the United Kingdom were diminishing and those 
of the Central Powers and Belgium increasing. Of the total exported 
in 1913-1-1 32,652 tons went from Bombay, 23,5ti0 from Bengal and 
5,667 from Madras. There is a large coast-wise trade in Western India 
chiefly from smaller ports such as Vengurla in the Ratnagiri district 
into Bombay itself. 


Indigo. 


History of cultivation. 


Indigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to the 
genus indigofera, especially vidigofcrn nrrccta, 
tincforia and suwatrana, which yield the well 
known dark blue dye of commerce. Until 1907-08 indigo represented 
more than half the total value of dydng and tanning materials exported. 
This percentage had fallen to one-fifth in 1913-14, ])ut had recovered its 
old position the following year. The historical record of indigo goes back 
almost to the beginning of the Chri.stian era and the process of manu- 
facture is described bv many early travellers to India. Originally the 
industry in Western India was in Portuguese hands, but about 1778 the 
Ea-t India Company revived it in Bengal and gave it direct encourage- 
ment for the next twenty years, and when about 1837 the industrv 
migrated to Tirhoot and the United Provinces, India recovered the 
foremost phua' among indigo jrroducing countries of the world from which 
she had been temporarily ousted liy the West Indies. India's jiositiou 
remained una.ssailed though there was cultivation also on a considerable 
scale in Java, until (lermau laboratories, thanks to an accident, found 
them.selvcs in 1897 at last in a position to produce indigo (which had 
actually berm synthesizeil neai’ly thirty years earlier) on a commercial 
scale. The fatrr which had already overtaken the madder and lac dye 
industries tluu’eupon threatened the factories of Bihar. A decline 
in the exports of natural indigo froju India (and also in Java) began 
almost immodiatelv. and though at onetime it was hoped that the intro- 
duction of the Natal-Java plant (indigofera arreaia) giving a higher 



yield of indigotin with improved methods of cultivation and extraction 
might stem the tide, this retrogression proceeded steadily until the 
declaration of hostilities in 191h closed the markets of the world to the 
synthetic substitute. By 1910 the Java industry was dead, and in 
1913-11 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely more than a 
tenth of that in 1895-96. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among the 
Allies (except perhaps in Japan) became acute, 
and in India when the Calcutta indigo sales 
were resumed in December, prices were nearly four times as great as 
those realized in the previous March. The range of prices from the 
last pre-war season onwards is shewn in the table below. 


Table No. 178 . — Frices of rndUjo in Calcutta from the last pre-war 

year onwards. 


Price per cwt. 

Months. 



1913. U. 

1014-15. 

1915-lG. 

1916-17. 

1917-l-e 


£ >. 

£ S-. 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

December 

17 " 


1 '2 s 

1)7 s 

30 1.' 

January . 

17 " 

To .s 

irj s 

u7 S 

32 s 

February . 

17 

■,0 n 


r.2 s 

32 s 

March 

17 '' 

(.7 X 


hi 4 

32 s 

M'ith this 

encouragement to ex 

porters 

and with 

the Indian cyen 


Area and production. supplies of aniline inmeasingly difficult 

t ) obtain, and then only at extravanant rates. 


the area under cultivation increased by over 10() per cent, in 1915-16 
and again by another loo per cent, in the following \-e-ar. But even 
thfn the total wa.s le.ss than half the high water iiieik reached 
twenty years before, and the output was scarcelv proportionately raised 
as the increa.s<j in cultivation was chiefly in Madras and the Cnited 
Pi'(jviiiccs where, owing to the dye being manufactured in more pri- 
mitive fashion, the outturn is aeiieiallv lower than in Bihar. The 
dye shortage in the United Kingdom led to the leopeuing of the 
Bedische branch works at Blle^mcie Fort for the niamifacture of 
aid, me and alizarine dyes, as soon as the secrets of manufacture 
bad been ie-di,seovered by Enelish chemists, and when Oeruiany is 
once more in a po.^ition to export her dye stutls freelv. tlie compidition 
of the .synthetic .substitute witli natural indigo will become even inoie 
aciue than before. In 1917-18 there was a fall in the acreage under the 
plant, ami a marked fall in prices, ami in 1 91 8-19 these element.s of 
werdaiess became even more accentuated. The following taWo .shews 
the total area under indigo, tlu' e.stimated production and cxjiorts in 
18!)1-9.5, 1890-97, 1897-98. 1898-99. 19id-li.5, 1912-13, and from 1912-13 
onwards. 

25<i 



Table No. 179. — Area, yield and ex-ports of indigo from 1894-95 onuards. 


Year. 


1894-95 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 
1904-05 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 1') 


-Irea. 


Acres. 

1,688,042 

1,688,901 

1.339,099 

1.010,318 

476.900 

220,100 

172.600 
148,400 
353,100 
770,000 

710.600 
300,700 


Yield. j 

Cwts. i 
237,449 ; 
168,673 j 
166,812 j 
l.-;!l.32U ! 
58,900 

39.100 1 
26,800 ; 
25,200 I 

55.100 ; 
95,700 
88,300 

44.100 


Export. 


Cwts. 

166,308 

109..-.23 

133.849 

135,187 

40..>52 

11,857 

10,939 

17.142 

41,932 

34,230 

31.062 

32,707 


The area and production in the various provinces at the outbreak 
of 4var are given in the next table. 


Table No. 180 . — Area and yield of indigo in each province uccordii g to the 

forecast in 1914-16. 


Provinces. 

Area. 

i Production. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

^Madras ........ 

71.700 

13.600 

Biliar and Oii-..^a ...... 

3S..500 

5.500 

Pnnjali ........ 

20,400 

3.400 

I'nitetl Provinces ...... 

12.300 

1,500 

Bombay and Sind (including Xative .States) 

4.200 

600 

Bengal ........ 

1,300 

2oo 

Total 

148,400 

23,200 

1 

ft will be seen that the largest area was 

ill Dladras 

where (as in the 


Punjab and tlie Vnited Provinces) it i.s for tlie most j)art cultivated in 
small holdings and the inferior dye produced largely disa])pears in local 
consuniiition. though theri* has always been a definite market for the 
better grades jiarticularlv in the J,evant. There is also an apj)reciable 
but not delinitely ascertainable area under indigo in 'J’ravancore where 
indiyojvra loniiiraccinoxa. for which a. high indigotin yield is claimed, has 
recentlv been re-discovered. 

The Bihar crop usually comes on the market in December and the 
ex])ort season completed before the end of the statistical vear. vhile the 
Dladias season for the lie.-^f giailes runs from .lulv to Pebruarv. The 
tiade names for the two princi])al varieties of indigo sold on the 
t'alcutta mai ket aie Hihnr (.ale (also known as lientjnl and Tirhant) and 
(tadh and Benares, while the 31adras indigo for which occasional 
ijUotations are made is known as knrpah. 

The province which contributed chielly to the foreign expoit trade 
before the war wa.s Bihar where the dve is 
more systematically extracted and marketed 
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under European supervision. The bulk of the indigo produced in the 
factories of Bihar is in normal years exported and the Calcutta trade 
returns are a verv fair gauge of the total production of that province. 
AMien in 1894-9.j 237,449 cu-ts. were produced from 1,688,042 acres, 
10(j.83ti cwls. were exported from Calcutta and in the last pre-war 
year the all-India exports amounted to lit,939 cwts. when 8,752 cwts. 
came from the factories of Bihar. 

The following table shews the distribution of the export trade among 
the principal ports concerned. 

Table Xo. 181 . — SJniie <>j the pfincijnd ports i)> the exports oj indigo froin 

1912-13 onwnrds. 


Ports. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914.1.5. 1 

1915-16. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

l!ilS-19. 


Cwt-=. 

CVt?. 

( 'wts. 

C^vts. 

Cwts. 

evts. 

C«t,, 

Calcutta 

9.229 

S.T.Jg 

9.897 

13.137 

13,014 


18.040 

3Iadras 

2.0H.5 

1.7ST 

.5,393 ■ 

20,171 

12,289 

3.411 

10,246 

Bombay 

320 

1 i 3 

1,420 

2, .505 

S.1U2 

cS.922 

4,281 

Total 

11,S.37 

10,939 

17,142 

41,932 

34.230 

31.002 

' 32.707 


The feature fif the export trade in 1915-16 was the heavy shipment 
f:om Madras, greatly in excess of those from Bihar, which went 
chietlv to the United Kingdonr but also to Egy])t. Persia and the 
United States of America. 

China anrl Japan have always been by far the largest market.s for 
svnthetic indigo, their combined con.sumj>tion in 1913 (on a basis of 20 
pet Cent, jiaste) being 27,0<iO tons out of an estimated (exportable surplus 
from Cerinanv of 47 .fi<i() tons. In the sanu; year the United Kingdom, 
Biirish Po, -sessions and the Unit(.‘d State.- together took little more than 
6 . 11 ( 1(1 tons. Into these Par Eastern markets India scarcely jametrated 
in lier hevdav. owing to the competition of jirjiiiifive indigeJious manu- 
facture, and showml little sign of capturing thmu in the more favourable 
Conditions created during the war, although the resuscitation of the 
fndian industry should depend largely upon its successful exploitation of 
the China and Japan trade. 

In ltdS bv an Act of tin; Imperial Legislature, an indigo cess has 

been imtiosed at th(‘ rate of one nine" per 
Indigo cess. , i / c .. n • i ■ , n 

bazaar mauiuf (of ^ 2 ^--=; lbs. avoii'dupois) on all 

Indian indigo exported, the procetals of tlur duty to be e.xponderl by 

the G(!V(U'iimeut of Irufia for scieiitifie research work in cormection 

with the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. A corresponding 

cess has been imjjosed on all exports from Travancore to ports 

outside British India or to Aden. Investigations ai'i‘ now being 

conducted at the Pusa Eeseai-ch Institut(* by the Indigo Bescarch 

Cluuuist to the ( fovernment of India and the e.xpcnsos of the London 

Indigo Committee will also, it i- anticipated, in future he met from 

the proceeds of this cess. 
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Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees /. o. b. or pounds 
c. i. f. sterling per IB for London, the unit in 
local bazaar being the factory maund of 
74flbs. The paste is shipped in cases con- 
taining 4 or 4L niaunds each. 

The unit of sale in Madras is the maund of 2o lbs., but the unit of 
shipment varies according to destination. Egypt requires cases 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. nett. Japan 150 lb<. gross, while indigo 
to Europe goes in cases weighing 250 to 300 lbs. nett. 


Production. 


Turmeric. 

Turmeric is derived from curcuma lovga which is extensively 
cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, 
which are edible, and also yield a valuable dye. 
The total area under the crop was estimated some years ago to be at 
least 100,000 acres,* but this is probably very much under the tnark. 
In 1902-03 the exports from India amounted to 126.000 cwts. valued at 
£66.666. but are generally rather lower. Next to Formosan turmeric, 
the Indian product commands the best prices. In pre-war days quota- 
tions on the European market fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 
shillings per cwt. The turmeric known in the European trade as 
('o:hin is grown at or near Alwaye in the Travancore State. Other 
varieties with special cpiotations are known as (hiiicc. MasuVpatnm . 

and Gopulpur, while on the Calcutta market there are two 
descriptions. Pnhiia and coinifrip of which the former commands better 
prices. The root is marketed as fingers or bulbs, the former being 
superior in quality to the latter. Five per cent, bulbs may be included 
in a shipment of fingers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to four thousand lbs. of dried and cured rhizome.s. and the Madras 
Presidency alone is estimated to [iroduce a hundred thousand tons. 
The bulk of the trade went to Germany. France. Ceylon, the 
United Kingdom and Kussia. the jrorts jiarti- 
cipating in the foreign traffic being Bombay, 
Madras. Tuticoriir, Cochin. Calcutta and Kangoon. in the firllowing 
table are shewn the quantities exported in 1913-14 and the ports 
from which they are shijqied. 


Exports. 


T.VIiLE 

No. 182. — Exjiorts 

oj turmeric in 1013 
principal ports. 

-14 with the 

share of the 


Port-. 


Quantities. 

Valu... 

Bombay 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Tuticirin 

Cnclim 

Rang'ion 


% . . . 

Cwt-. 

m.Tm 

2U.S:,o 

1. 1 

O.OSG 

7.00.! 

2. 7^0 

£ 

44.!)91 

11. "02 
10.P.7 

5.70G 

:!.947 

1.2-2 



Tot.\l 

11.7,027 

S7,t.’0 


♦ [inpeiiiil G.izetteer. liuliau Emiiiro. Vol. Ill, p. Isg, 
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There was a decline in exports in subsequent years, only 64,000 
and 67.000 cwt.s. being shipped in 1914-15 and 1915-16. though a revival 
was experienced in the following vear when over 103,000 cwts. left the 
country valued at £105.000. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 the quantities 
were 77.000 and 79.500 cwts. respectively. 

Shipment is made in bags containing IJ cwt. nett from Cochiir. 14 
crvt. from Madras, 4 cwt. from Calcutta and 
Unit of sale and ship- jy js cwts. from Bombay. The unit of 

.sale in Madrasis the candy of 500 lbs. and on 
the \Vest Coast the candy of 600 lbs. In Bombay it is the candy of 21 
Bombay inaunds and in Calcutta the bazaar maund. 

Cutch. 

Cutch OT khair is derived from (icacia cutec4n which is fomid in the 
M estern Hiraalavas and in Burma. The tree is felled and the heart 
wood cut into little chips and boiled in a cauldron until the fluid 
attains the consistency of syruj) when it is taken off and cooled. A 
ton of wood is said to yield 2-50 to 300 lbs. of cutch. As the trade is 
largely in the hands of small manufacturers and dealers no 
trustworthy returns are available regarding the output. In 1895-96 
the total exports to foreign countries were 183.729 cwts. valued at 
£246.407. but since then the traffic has considerably declined. In 
u normal year Burma contributes a preponderating share of the 
whole, in which provinc(' a royalty i.s levied on e.xports at the rate of 
lis. I ]ier 100 vi-s of 36)0 llrs. The bulk of the consiginnents are 
u.sually made to the United Kingdom, other customers being 
France, tJerjiiany and Holland. The exports from 1913-11 onwards 
are shewn in the table below. 


r.ffir.u Ko. 183. — (J mill/ 'll ic,'> ai'iJ vuluen of c.>'por4^ nj nilvlt* fi'om 1913-14 

oiiiruiil.i. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 1.3 

1915- lli 
19ir,-17 
1917-l.S 
I91S-19 


Quantities. 


t'alue. 

Cwts. 


£ 

.7,S.S.79 


02.102 

92,041 


0,9.844 

14.7..311 


101.333 

00,29.7 


70,904 

4.m:!.; 


44.7.71 

•7 s, 12.7 


77,189 

and Calcutta with the per- 

) and 1 

i'(''-])ect 

I7el\'. In 

quoted ] 

XT bitza 

;tr maund 

itulc in c 

•tise.s ol 

one cwt. 

of .sale 

i.s tlie 

cwt. and 

1 121 Ib.s. 

nett. 



Unit of sale and ship- 
ment. 

gross or 8 i lbs. nett. 


.ible. 


Tnclubivo of small quantities of iianibier for whicli no separate .statistics are avail- 


Divi-Divi. 


The clivi-clivi {ccesalpinia coriarict), is a tree introduced into India 
» from South America about 80 vears ago, the 

pods ot which have a very high tanning 
content. The tree having become acclimatised in Southern India 
and parts of the Bombay Presidency, there was at one time consi- 
derable trade in these pods chiefly for internal consumption 
but this has latterly languished owing to falling prices. Foreign 
exports from the Madras Presidency are shewn in the following 
table. 


Table Xo. 184. — Qiaintities and values o/ ej ports of divi-divi from the 
Madras Presidency with the share of the principal recipients. 



191.V14 

1914-15 

1915-10 

1010-17 

1017 

IS 

Countries. 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

o;-‘- ■ V...«e 
' 

Quail- , 

tity 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 


Cwt^. 

.c 

C'M’ts. 


Cwts. i 

twt'. £ 

Cwts. 

j. 

Uiiitt'il Kiii'jiloiu 

4. !7J 


4,245 

l.:.7S 

5 ,.»o0 2 S9 » 

4.0U4 2 1 '9 

1 UOS 

455 

T'rdin'e 

:i.n70 

1,104 




192 5-2.1 



J'uTinauy . 

1,020 

5 IS 

2.Ui.0 

SIS 





Leltrinm 

2t).S 

Mj 

1,709 

07.-< 

. . 




Xati\e States 

in Arabia 



luo 

54 






Exports in 1918-19 amounted to 3.211 cwts. valued at .41.859 and 
the entire quantity wa.s taken by the United Kingdom. 

The chief port.s of export from Southern India are f’oeanada and 
3Iadras. The unit of sale in the former port i.s the bag of 104 Ib.s. and in 
the latter the candy of 5U0 lbs. Slii|nnent is made from Cocanada in 
bags of 82 to 92 Ib.s. nett and from Madras in bags of 100 lbs. 

As in the case of myrobalans there is an increased demand for divi- 
divi extract from tanners in the United Kingdom in preference to 
unshelled nuts. 


RAW HEMP. 

The term hem]) is used to denote the fibre of at least three im])ortaut 

, varieti('S of iihmts. namelv. caimahis satira 

Trade varieties. • , . , ; • • i • , 

aijavc st.'-alaiia and < rolalaria pincra wJuch 

occur in India, but so f<ir as her (export trade is concerned it is the last 

named known eeiierallv as sann liemp which ranks first in iiiqiortance, 

while the aiiare si.'ialaiia, comnu'rciaUy known as sisal comes next. 

The fibre of hibiscii^ vatniahinit'!. or Deccan henq) i'’ better known jierhaps 

as litiidi patam jtilc from the ])ort from which it is jU'incipallv exported, 

and as it actuallv coiiqietes in certain classes of manufactures. e.</.. 

heavy Us. with the [iroducts of Bengal mills, it is classified statistically 
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with corchorus and has been dealt with already. Xo official forecasts of 
the hemp crops are pubhshed but in 1917 the Director of Statistics 
instituted a special inquiry to ascertain the area and estimated produc- 
tion in 1916-17, the results of which are tabulated below. 


Table Xo. 183 . — Area and estimated yield of hemp in 

1916-17. 

Pro vine es 


Area. 

Yield. 



A( re.«. 

Cwts. 

Madras ..... 


197.900 

1,230,680 

Bombay and .Sind . 

^ . 

1. 10.900 

997.097 

Central Provinces and Berar* 


161.100 

1,064,648 

United Provinces 


176.900 

947,475 

Bengal ..... 


32.300 

189.372 

Punjab ..... 


49.200 

181.078 

Bihar and Oris-sa 


15.200 

63.960 

Burma ..... 


. bfH) 

1,467 

iS’orth-West Frontier Province . 


700 

1.316 

Delhi 


. DOO 

1.586 


Total 

7S.3.300 

4.678,679 


Ko estimate of average yield being available, the outturn has been calculated at 
the rate for Eombav. 


The true hemp cannabis sativa. though spoken of commonly as 

. , , .. Indian itcin/i. is itnibabh' not indigenous to 

Area and production. ^ i- i i • i. i i i i • i 

India, l)ut once introduced has been extensively 

cultivated, not so much for the fibre it yields as for the narcotic in 

the form of either iihang. chiras or ganja. derivable from it. As a 

source of heiu]) fibre it is now grown in two chief localities — (1) 

the Xorth-West Himalaya, including tiarhwal. Kumaon, Nepal. Simla, 

Kangra and Kashmir, and to a much smaller extent, (d) in Sind. 

Botanical and historical evidence, on the other hand, points to crota- 
laria jancca being indigenous to India and at a time when the value 
of jute as a fibre had not been comm<‘rcially recognised, it received the 
early attention of the East India ('oinpany who ^nocuri'd their supplies 
from Salsette near Bombay and made attempts to introduce it into 
England as a substitute for Bussiaii hemp, ft is now widelv grown 
in Bombay, the f'entra! Provinces and the Enited Piovinces. Of the 
200, (MJd acres dex'oted annually to tlie croji in Southern India, the 
chief districts jiroducing the fibre aie the (Ojdavari. Kistna and 
Tinnevelly districts of the .Madras Presidency, and Ilvderabad State, 
but it is grown for cattle fodder as well as for bbre. I’hroughout 
India it is grown as a Jehanj croj), i.r., sown about the commencement 
of the rains and cut at the end of Se])tnmber or beginning of October. 
Tlie fibre is obtained by retting tin* stems in water, bruising with 
stones, and re-soaking until the fibre stiips off easily. The average 
yield of filtre ranges from -jOO to 800 lbs. ])er acre and it has been 
calculate, d that the percentage of fibre to dry stem is about 8. The 
sann hemp e.xported from Calcutta is classified for trade purposes 
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as (1) Benares, (2) Green or Baujurh. and (3) Bengal, the bulk of the 
shipments being made between October and May. The pre-war ship- 
ments of Benares sunn hemp averaged about 85.000 bales of 350 lbs. 
each. The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about 80,000 
pressed bales of 3^ cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions being 
Pihbhit {United Provinces), Central Provinces (including Itarsi (*Seo)'i') 
and Jiibbidpore), Devgad and Gulbnrga. All descriptions are hackled 
or combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
ton: — the latter term being applied to the short ends of the hemp which 
are put to special uses in certain trades such as shipbuilding. The 
chief grades shipped from Madi’as ports arranged in order of relative 
importance are — (1) Cocanada, (2) Gopcdpur, (3) Warangal, and 
(d) Upper Godavary. Except in the case of Gopalpurs the colour is 
generally uniform, but shorts and tow are graded separately. 

Rann hemp is a fibre of the same class as flax and much superior 
in durabilitv to jute, and if flax spinning machinery be introduced, there 
IS reason to hope that the production in IncUa of all the coarser materials, 
such as hose pipes, belting and canvas for which the country has hitherto 
depended on imported flax manufactures might be commercially success- 
ful. Hitherto all the exports of sann hemp have been in the form of 
raw fibre. 

Sisrd hemp is obtained from the sjiiny leave.s of acjnre sisalana, 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India, particularly 
on railway lines. The exjiloitation of the i.>lant on a comntercial scale 
has been attempted in Sylhet, Tirhout. Bombay, and Southern India, 
but ]jrobably because the right species was not cultivated, these efforts 
have generally jjrovcd unsuccessful. In the Mysore State where there is 
land suitable for its cidtix’ation, ex)Teriments are now being made with 
the true hencqnen hem]) of Yucatan (aynrc riyida mr. ■^i.-^abina) and ryots 
encouraged to grow it, but it is too early to say whether it will be the 
beginning of a new cha[)ter in the history of hemp cultivation in India. 

The bulk of tlu' shijiments of raw hemp 
have hitherto cou.^isted of s'ti'n hemp. 

The following table illustrates the steadv rise of ])rices during the 
war. In Bt 17-1. S the shrinkage in the volume of shipments was parti- 
ctdarly marked in the case of Calcutta, but there wa- a sliuht impiove- 
mem in the followin • year with a remarkable advance in values. 

Taulio Xo. ]8(). — Qioihtllies and nutucs of lirni]i e.rported jrom P.tIo-14 

till It'll rd.t. 



'^'oar. 





y.ihio. 






( ts. 

t 






7 11. .'US 

(isg,:U9 

i'.iLr-i.5 . 




. 

(>70,-’i’7 

orig.ss'.i 

I'.U.'i-lC) . 





(iOS.Clu 

os:i..7s;i 

loKi-n . 





701,190 

1.071,124 

Iill7-is . 





:!0(),71U 

.729.(io2 

iais.19 . 



, , 


ts 9 .l-'a 

97s.';41 
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In till' (listrii)uti(in nmniiir till- provinces was as follows: 

iJenaal 111 '.*, lii'J cwts., ISoiiiliav 11:11, 7‘JU cuts, and lluclras 57,289 cwts. 
'ill! m 191'S-|9; ileinial 2iiS,5'.!7 ewl.-v.. Iloinhay 171,812 cwt^. and 
Madia-. 1<; ()1 1 cwts. ’I'lio rniteil Kincilom has alwav's been the jirinci- 
pa! nidi', nlnal cii'toiner hn' .so/o/ heiii[i. Init in ]i!e-war days the ('onti- 
neiif al'-orbeil r.ithe'- more. Prominent am- ‘lie the other countries which 
|i irtieipated ill the trade in were the I'nited States of Anieiiea 

with iSo.OOO cwts. and Morwav w itii I l.ltOO cwts. 


Tlin.i; No. 187.-- aj the tiiidr u> houp (inioiKJ pri)icij)ill 

liti pih Itiip iDiiiili'K''- III lUlo-ll mill III J91S-7U. 


ini.i-ii. 




( \iuiit 1 ; 





V.iluo. 


Value 



< Wt'). 

£ 

( 'w l-^. 

i; 

rniii '1 KiiiLTd'im 


-MtT.444 


:^S4,'.H^2 

soti.aiiO 



1 




iriK 


hKlXVA 

t»7.7S!> 

] .0114: 

’ ii.n 

I' . 




.'U.l"-', 

.'I'l.STl 

< - ( ' ' 1 1 1 1 M 



l)l». pis 



< -n I'M' 



i).s7<> 

; :!.r,7i 

HIT 

1 >1 tinhitk 



fi.sni; 

r>.ooo 

S,717 

( >[ lo't ' 1 il'tlt 1 if V 


iT.4n 


' » 111,700 

1 


'I'lle (piestion 

d' adiilti 

■ration w,i.- 

tak'eu nji 

by file London Ilemj 


Hackhn.g and combing. 


.\s-,(i<-;ath(n III I'.ih) witli the Government of 
Indi.i who jiointed out in their reiily that 
biu-eiw should in'i.'t upon uetting the clean aiticle and be jii'cjiared to 
pa'.’ hiLther pill es fill' It. In lid ti the i|ne.^i,iou was rai.sed auain bv the 
I’joinl of Trade who .snoee>ted to the India Ollier tliat jjr.idino mieht be 
.•oori oiled bv leei'lai toll. 'I'los the ( loverninent of India pointed out 
Would lie ,1 mailer of eoU'idei ,ib!e dilheiiltv as so nianv different 
gi idiiius ,ne recoeiiisfd ni the Indi.in trade. The jirivate marks of 
*1;,. I,i._r2er ^hip]i.'i.'' oairv with them a sulheieut euarantee of consis- 
tent ur.idiiiu to sati'iv mo~t Imvei's. and haeldine or oombiiig as 
iir,.eti-.i'd [i.irticul.iih' at I’.onibay gets rid of tin. dust and dirt due to 
retting 111 dirl\’ wafer, rnfortunate.lv no -^uitahle maehiuerv has yet 
bei'ii der'ii-ed and the fibre has ,ill to he hand hackled, but the higher 
jii'iees eomiiiaudeil for coialied hein]) ha\e given a considcrtihle impetus 
to this tre.itineut. 

From .M.idras ]iorts shijnnent is usuallv made in steam-jiressed bales 
of loo lbs. each, lashed with rope, and the 500 
!h. candy is the recognised unit of sale. Sixty 
per cent, of the Soutli Indian ex]iorts hefore the war went from 
{'ocaiiada and 22 jier cent, from (lojialpur. In Kombav it i.s sold jter 
caiidv of ;15 lloinhav mannds and shipped in bales weighing from 336 
to :h.i2 lbs. The unit of s.ile as well as of .shipment in (.'alciitta is 
the hale of loo lbs. thougli the hale ot .’l.'to or 375 lbs. is also recognised, 
hhiotdtions for export are generally per ton, c.i./. 
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U '-it of sale and shipment. 




Tlu're have al\\a\'.s heeii eoiisi<l(-r;;])le iiu|nn'ts of raav hcmj) into 
imlia, cliii-tlv of ilanilln lieiu[) from tlie ]*]iili]i- 
Imports. Thei'o are two iiiilLs in Caleutta wliieh 

Ml. ike ro])e .ind twine, Imr onlv one of tlie.s'* ntilizi's tlie inijioited fihie. 
In l!)()d tile iinjiorts aii]Hdxiniated in value to t Id. onO and durino the 
past five veai'.s the average has lo-en iji this neipddionrhood, tlioiijrh in 
I'.iiS-li) it rose to nearlv tITI.noa. In addition, there lia ve also lieen 
ecinsideralile iiniiorts of nianufaetnred lieiii|), cdiieliy eanvas and lienij) 
rope from the L'nited Kinjrdom and tin- Straits Settlements. 


MINERAL OILS. 


The jiroduetion of pefroleuin in India increased from JIS’ million 
callous in 1!H»I to '^771 million itallons in I'.fl.d, 
Production. <diie||y to the treater pi'oiiiicd i vity of the 

Venanevauiti; field in ISurma. wlsieh eontrihuted doo million gallon.s to 
this tot.d. With an enormous Indian inarki't adjaemit. iti which the 
Use of kerosene for domestic eoimnmption in supei session of vegetable 
oil illuminants has been .issidinnisly exploited bv conpieting interest.s. 
the export trade ha.s always been coniparativeb,- Mnall ; and as the 
Indian demand now exceeds the IJurnia .sunplv. the volume of foreign 
im]iorts has increased considerably in the last ten vear.s. thoiiuh the 
better (das, .\merieau e.i'C oil c<iuhl not be .sold at a price v.diich 
the hulk of Indian coiisiiumrs are willing to pav. 


In ]1)10-11 the exjiort.s scarcely cvcs'eded 21 million gidlons, but 
^ tlnyv rose in the following year to nearly 1.7 and 

..jxports. aggia gateil in Ibb'i-l 1 22 milhon gallon.s vahiei.I 

.It £1 12.1100 as coiipiared with tiic coa.sting trade of J If) nniimn gallon.s 
valued at £2.84:0.000. d'he foreieii trade in fact consistful largelv of 
benzine, though oil fuel fi.ir tin* Maw and lubricating oil wliiidi. jnior to 
1st April 101 1. were also included in the same .st.iti.stical head helped to 
swell the total. There were after 1!)10-11 practically no foreign 
.shipments of kerosene. In ]f)l 1-1-7 over 20 milhon gallons of benzdie, 
benzol, petro’ ain.l otlii’r motor .sjiirit were exjiorted to the United 
Kingdom and the slii[iment.s in the following year (all to the United 
Kingdom) exceeded £170.000 in value. The exports, fondgn and coa.st- 
wase. other than from Burma are m.'giigihhx ^Military reijuirements, 
chieflv of petrol, in (Mesopotamia have bei’u largely met hy re-export 
from Bombay to lUr-sian Uulf ports and therefore do not bguro in 
the statistics of foreign exports from Burma, though since U)17 there 
have been not inconsiderable direct .shipments to Egypt from Kangoon. 
In the fullowdng table the distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and in 
1'. >18-19 is contrasted. The (juantities and values of the export in the 
intervening years were 2b. 199.72-7 gallons in 1914-17, 28.138.783 
gallons in 1917-16 and 24.963,888 gallons in 1916-17 valued at £170,177, 
£182,866 and £168,205 respectively. In 1917-18 exports amounted to 
19,343,0)10 gallons valued at £126,776. 
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Table Ko. ISS.—Distr/bution of the trade ni mincial oils contrasted 
in 191314 and 1918-19. 


1 

1 

1913- U. 


1918 

19. 

Countries. i 

1 

- 1 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kingdom . . . 1 

lo.dns.iitn 

93.(.ll4 

6,348, .744: 

42.823 

Holland 

3,000,003 

19,107 

4,471,711 

27,823 

United States of America . j 

iglns.Ton 

lS.g.34 



Oermanv . . . . ; 

022..3,Sti 

0.71-2 



Australia . . . . ■ 

4o.oSt 

,51 '7 



f'evlon . . . . ; 

3!l.f)44 

l.Gi 11) 

96,573 

6.968 

Straits Settlements 

3L\4oii 

1.143 

49,560 

3.007 

Total 

dggies.Toe 

142.732 

24,844,776 

230.692 


The ex2inrts to the United States of Aiiieiica in 1913-14 consisted 
entirely of fuel and lubricatiii" oil to the Pacific Coast. There were no 
shijnnents of kero.sene to any foreiun destination. In 1918-19 the 
volume of e.xports. both foreia,n and coa.stwi.se. broke all [irevious records. 
There were increased foreiyn e.\[)orts of petrol. France and Italy beiiia 
large recipient.s. aird reduced shipments coastwise. Over 4 million gallons 
went to flayiit ' for orders.' 

The unit of .sale in Burma of fuel i>il the ton of 2.240 lb.s. and of 
other oils the gallon. 

An excise fluty of f. annas (O/.) a aallnn was impf)sed by legislation 
in 1917 u!)on all motor spirit produced in Indiia and Burma, and a 
correspomlmg duty of the same amount upon foreign imjjorts. 


FISH OIL. 


Until the iMadras Dcpartmi-nt of Fi.shcric.s ijiterc'sted itself in the 


Production. 

Coast were CdilvcTted 


matter, till' Imge (juantities of sardijies {rtnpea 
loiigi- f ji--) constantly shoaling on the IMahibar 
into jnannrc liv the wasteiul and olTeiisive 


method of siin-drying on the f>|>en ]>eacit as the\' coiitain too mmdi oil 
to be cured Jor edible jnii'poses. In 1909 the Fislierle.s Ifepartiuent 
introduci‘d a Jiew .and simple j.iocc.ss for the e.\traeti<Jt( of the oil. the 
fish being boiled in oj>en iT’on vats, aiid the re.sidtant mass bagged 
and ])Ut into a hand .serew press, 4 he residue known as ‘ fish guano 
makes an e.xcellent feiriliser, which i.s .shi])]ied largeh- to { 'evloii though 
there is a m.'irket for this calce alsf) in the jjlaiitijiu distiicts ol South 
India ; w.'hile the oil is iii (hnnaiid foj pite batchijig, camlle andsoap 
making and for paints. Mver\ ten t.on- of .saidiiies tnaited should yiehl 
II tons (d fish fiil and if ion- of div' fish "iiano, fji the last ten vears 


upwards of lot) 


small lactoiaes h.ave been erefged alom' the coast for 


treating sardinc.s in this manner. In the better wpiipiied factories .steam 
heating is emj'loyed and a clear vellow oil with a high steaiine content 
is obtained. Over oiicn tires the oil yielded i.s very dark in colour. 
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Table Xo. 189. — Exports of fish oil and fish guano from the West Coml 
of th‘ Madras Presidencg from 191U-11 on wards. 




' Fisii 

OIL 

I'lSH Gr 

ANO. 

Ye.vr. 


— 

— 

- 





(.Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Giltais. 

£ 1 

Tons. 

£ 

11110-11 


. T2.S.SO 


iss : 

910 

1011-12 



.7,171 

257 

1,101 

1012-13 



3,118 

1,872 

10,328 

1013-14 


.307.:)S2 

14.530 

4,725 

26,919 

1014-1.5 


220.S39 

7.0.')2 

102 

517 

1015-15 


20,053 

1.‘03 ' 

2S4 

2,294 

1010-17 


10,444 

425 

1,018 

8,!;U2 

lOlT-lS 


27,5.S0 

1,27 2 ; 

051 

li.ll.l 

1918-10 


124,742 


7,328 

20,028 

The fall in exports in 1912-13 and 

in the veirs 

1915-16 to 1917-18 

was due to the scarcity of sardines. 

Cochin and Calicut are 

the chief 


ports of export. The principal destinations of the oil exported are 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon and to a smaller extent the Persian 
C4ulf ports, though previous to the war, Germany and Belgium absorbed 
considerable cprantities. 

The unit of sale of the oil on the West Coast is the ton or the maund 
of 28 lbs., shipment being made in tins of 3o lbs. or casks weighing 3^ 
and 6§ cwts. 


LEMON GRASS OIL. 

The extraction of the essential oil contained in lemon grass 
„ (o/mbopogon fiexuosus) is an industry of con- 

siderable promise in Southern India as the oil 
which contains a large percentage of citiud is utilized largely in the manu- 
facture of soaps and artificial scents. Cultivation may be described as a 
monopoly of the West Coast of the Wadras Presidency, the main pro- 
ducing areas being the Xative States of Travancore and Cochin and the 
southern part of the Malabar Di.strict. Lemon grass is both wild and 
cultivated. The hill sides on which it flourishes are fired in January. 
The first crop is ready to be harvested in .Julv and the season for 
distillation extt'iids to October, furnaces and stills being set up in the 
neighbourhood of the -iilautations. The method of distillation is 
gemnally crude, and the resultant oil highly coloured and so adulterated 
that the citral content seldom exceeds ,j0 per cent, as com]iared with 
83 ])er cent, in the juire article. The trade which was iuciuisideralile 
until the beginning of the present centuiA' received a great impetus 
about IbUfS-Of, but the tem|)tation of high |>rice.s encouraged crude 
methods of distillation and subse(|uent adulteration, and when the 
dmuand in Kurojie was discovered to be unt'<|ual to the alisorp.tion of 
tlu' (piantit v whiidi Travancore and Malabar were jirepared to export, 
a fall in prices whirdi followed made distillation scarcely profitable. 
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Tlit-re was some revival aaain liefoic tiievrar bcith in juices and in the 
volume of tlie trade. aii'T private ctiorts f-njuilernented by those of the 
Travancore Darhar to obtain a better ejuaiity of oil have proved that 
there is a steady and increasing deniand in Europe and America for 
the i>urer product which is yielded by redistillation. Travancore oi! 
used in pre-war times T < be shipped either from Alleppey or Cochin, but 
no O'. port statistics arc available for the former port. The cjuautities 
that went forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, from 
lf'13-1 1 onwards, are shc^vn in the following table. 


Table Xo. 190. — Qnaiitili/ oriJ vnJuf aj Jeuion oil ej'poiied jrohi 

1913-14 oinrarih. 


Year. Quantity. I Value. 


Gallons. 


1913-14 










47,522 

1914-15 










27,790 

191.5-10 










31,700 

1010-17 










34.993 

1017-18 










27.009 

lluS-i'i 










17.04't 


£ 

07.955 

37.9U 

30,102 

32.044 

25.944 

22.181 


The jirincipal jire-war destinations were Fiance, which acta unted fu’ 
more than 50]jer cent, of the total. Cermanv. the United Kingdom and 
the United States, ami the war has not ma<le any material alteration in 
the distril>uti‘Ui of the trade e.xcejit that (bniuany has been eliminated 
and a new market apparently found in Switzerland. 

The unit of sale on the "West Coast U a dozen bottles of 22 oz. 
each, the unit in 3Iadras being the lb. Shijuuent is usually made in 
cases containing a dozen bottles, or in diums containing the equivalent 
of 20. 23, 40 or GO dozen Irottlcs. 


MANURES. 


The Indian cultivator i^ gcncr.dh' too poor and his lioMine too small 
to malce c.xtensivc manuring jnolilnblc. (Ii-ceu manniliiL: i' i-ommon and 
trie bi ncfits to the .‘'od from the cultivation of iiilioLuuinus j'laiils i> not 
uiu'iTUiuniscd . hut diied cow duiu, v.liii-li is the i omiuouc,<t maiiui'c avail- 
able is too commonly jircforcd as fuel for domestic panposes. Tlie 
cliief iiiteinal demand for niaiuu'cs is therefore fioiii tli(> tea and eolfee 
plant ing industries for \\ hoiu. ill addit ion to ilie snjiplies available in 
the eountry, over .s.GOO ions of aitilieia! and mineral mamiies woi'e 
ini] ■<)! ted in 1 91 .‘5-1 I. 


(if tJie aidnuil manuie,-- jnodneed in India, the juineipal ai-e deric'ed, 

_. , ti'iuii lisii and lione,. d'he fish niamiie induslr\' 

Fish manures. n i i /. , , , , • , ^ 

on t tic alala oai ( oast has a I reail \' been not iced 

The total exjjort:' fioni Jndia of fish nninnie (inelndine an iiieonsidmabh. 


* \ id' '2***'-. 



qiiatitity of miano derived from the pvereinenf of iiirds aiil 'iaf') are 
shevm in t]l^^ taMe Lelow. 

Table Xo. 191. — Qn'ivtihi ai rl rnhir of p\-7' ■iiorn'rp ojid (jh'dio 

ex portC'J lUl-j-11. 



Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 






Tons. 

£ 

1913-U . 





10,284 

04,044 

1914-15 . 





6,724 

2s. 975 

1915-16 . 





.5.109 

27.0.54 

1916-17 . 





12,745 

7S.:U7 

1917-18 . 





12,747 

103.:199 

1918-19 . 




. 

ls.185 

143.415 


More than half of the total ia 
ino.^t important of the reniaimler. Sliipments 
to t'evlon and the Straits Settlements. 


otrtrihnted hy Madras. Burma heiin; the 
were mainlv directed 


The unit of sale in iMadras is tlie cwt.. the ton or the candy of Odt) lbs- 
and shijanent is made in baas of or one cwt. or of 21 qrs. Tn Burma 
sales are based on a hundred viss <if .‘bin lbs. and the manure is shi[)ped 
in lams of 2S0 lbs. nett. 

There was a con.siderahle demaml for crushed bone.s in France and 
Belgium f<«r the manufacture of bone-black, 
one manure. buttons, etc. Bone meal was also e.-ciiorted in 

pre-war davs to Hamburu. vchile a coarser quality went to Liverpool 
and Hull for the manufacture' of .super|»h.ospliates. The war which cut 
od India from exti'rnal supplies lias encouraged the internal demand. 
Jn 1917 there were 1:3 bone erushiny mills in e.vistence in British India 
worked be mechanical po\ier. f uir In Bombav. five in Bonyal. two in 
INfadras and one each in ijurma and the I’nited I’rovinces. 


The following tabh' (which does not howi'ver distinynish crushed 
bones fiiint meal) shews how the trade has been distributed duiiny the 
hist si.\ veai’s. 


TaBLIO No. 192 — nl l/if Id’ll I'lll’O' 1)1 I I'liofh <>f hnliis idh' h’lin iiii'nl 
jlOllt I lull II fri'iii I iii'ii'iirds. 




Year. 




(.•imiuity. 

\‘alur. 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 






.»0. 

111, i li-l 

i: 






.)22.2:i:! 

319.55:! 

235,583 

216.277 

ll»9.:',sl 

84,409 



The provincial distribution of the trade in the last pre-war year was 
as follows : — Bengal 43,3d7 tons. Sind iloPhiG. Bombay 2b.3Gt, Madras 
11.125 and Bnirma 1.G81 tons, the chief de.stinafions beino Belgium. 
Fr.iiu'C. United Kinedoin. Japan and (tennanv. In 1918-19 the 
Iinlh of the shipments Avent to < ’e\ Ion for the tea ami ruliber plantations. 
tli‘^ balance beii^ attributed between Ja{ian and the I nited States. 

The unit of sale in Ualcutta. Bombay and Madras is the toil of 2.2 fi) 
lies, thoueh Karachi sells on the standanl 
Unit oJ sale and ship- ]jiaundl. In the case of bone meal prices are 
ijnotcd |)er ine.sh of 2". -yV" and -f''. In the 
case of crushed bones the ranee is from f" to J" mesh. Shipment 
is effected from IJondiav in bae.s of Ifig lbs. a!id frotn Karachi in baas 
weiahiim IGS. 2o0 anil 224 lbs. nett. In Calcutta bone meal, steamed 
and unsteamed, and crushed bones are exported in baps of 224 lbs. nett. 
From Madras jiorts these are shipped in one cwt. or two cwt. baps. 

There arc also considerable export.s of dried blofid obtained from the 
slnuphter houses in the bin cities such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the trade name for cvliich is 'bloodnieal.’ Over l.OiiP tons were shipped 
to Ceylon in 1918. Dried hlood issold per inrit of nitropen 10 to 12 per 
cent., animal meal 8 to lo per cent, nitrouen and horn meal 12 to 13 per 
cent, nitropen. 

There is a demand for inferior saltpetre, either unmixed or mixed with 
, bone meal for manurial purposes, particularly 

in Ceylon. ihe only other mineral manures 
exported in any quantity are sulphate of aiumoiua, sulphate of potash 
and kainit. 

The annual production of sulphate of ammonia in India at the present 
moment is estimated to be 3.000 tons only, chiefly for the export trade, 
the total rjuaiitity shipped in 1910-17 beiap rather less than 2.000 tons 
valued at £4o,0()0. The entire quantity wa.s .shipped from Benpal. and 
Java, where it is required for suparcaiie cultivation, was the main reci- 
pient. The unit of .sale is penerally the ton and shipment is made in 
bans of 2 ewts. nett. 

(if the other manure.s exported from India the priueijial are oilcakes, 

the chief itcm.s beiim linseed, castor, erouiidiuit, 

Other manures. , , , , , 

sesame and rape cakes. 1 liese have already 

b'een dealt witli in the respective articles on .seeds. 

SPICES. 

Pepper. 

The tr.ide in jiepper is peihajis the olde.st. and diiriny the Jliddle 
-Xcres was one of the most important braiielies of commeree betwtmn 
Euro]ie and the Hast. I'lieu and even earlier the West Coast of India 
enjoyed a practical monopoly, tlieie beiiiy e\ idence tliat it wa.s 
llouiishiiie as early as the littli centurv A.D.. but bv the beginning of the 
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nineteenth contnrv the competition of the Malay Archipelagohad proved 
too strong and it. had lapsed into comparative insignificance. Yet 
even now the average value of the exports from the Malabar Coast 
ports approximates to £:300.000 a year. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant {piper inijrinn) 


Area ar.d production. 


which grows wild in the forests of iMalabar and 
Travancore and is exteusivclv cultivated bv 


Europeans and Indians in and below the Western Clhats from Karwar 


to Cape Comorin. It thrives in a hot, moist climate with an abundant 
rainfall. In Bengal, pepper is grown to a verv limited extent onlv in 
the northern parts of Je.ssore. while in Assam, except in Sylhet and 
the southern slopes of the Khasia Hills, very little is 2 )rodiiced. In 
Bombay the area under the crojj in 1901-05 amounted to (3.730 acres 
and in 1905-06 to 7.483. practically the whole of which was in Kanara. 
In Madras, the principal in'odiicing areas are Malabar. Cochin and Travan- 
core and. to a small extent, Coorg and South Kanara. The vines are 
usually propagated from cuttings and the first crop is obtained in the 
third year, the berries ripening in March. A vine in full bearing in a 
good year will carry about 1.000 clusters of fruit yielding 4 lbs. of dried 
pepper.* The yield from some of the Kanara gardens in the Bombay 
Presidency is probably rather higher. The life of a vine is about seven 
years. To obtain n-Jiite pepper the berries after being plucked are 
soaked in water for seven or eight days until the pulp ferments. The 
mass is then trampled under by coolies to remove the pulp from the 
stone, and sun-dried. Little or no white pepper is produced in India. 
Bloch pepper is derived from the unrijm berry picked green, heaped 
and dried when the skin and pulj) adheres as a wrinkled covering to the 
stone. Two grades of cpiality are known on the AVest Coast, viz., 
AUeppet) Telliclierrtj of which the latte’- in normal times commands 
a slight premium over the former, as the pepjier is bolder and heavier. 


The total exports of Indian pe{)per during the period 1900 — 1907 
averaged 12,000,000 lbs. valued at about 
£275,000. The ]>r()gress of the trade between 
the years 1913-14 and 1918-19 may be illustrated bv the table below. 


T.rjiLK 

Xo. 193. — Qiiimtili/ a 

ml raluc 

of pepper 

exported frrmi lad in 


from 

JU1A-7A 

Oiiietiril.'’'. 






1 


Average 


Year. 


Quantity. 1 

Value. 

value ner 





lb. 




Ll)^. 

£ 




, 

13.S7!l.;Mi4 

2S!).tU3 

.7-0 ,1 

riit-ir) 



l.').i)S.'..0.7t 

:!0!».2tl 

4'.-> 

mi.i-Ki 



l-'>.t!2.7.02!» 

:ios,:{47 

4-.-) ,1. 

miii-17 



l.-!.'.tSi,7.'iO 

411. St 1 

7-U if 

UU7-1S 

, . . , , 


11.0I7..-..7 

:! 1 s d..; 

7-t '1. 




l2.St(>.74S 

4llS.S^'l 

'1-0 ,J. 


* Iinj'Cii.il (-azcttcfr. 'J'hc Indian lanpirr, V""l. Ill, pajpe ‘)4. 
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The avei’T.e value, it vi!l hp notn ed. lia- ’'ppn .‘steadily ad,vaneina 
durliiu the la>t Tliree year‘'. 

The chief importing corinrrics in the last pre-war year are shewn in 
the folhiwing table. 


T.riii.'r: Xo. 11)1. — Dt.-lrih''tiii,i of tip tt-adr in pr-nper nmong priiK-ipal 
liiijKii'liinf co/nitrips I'll lHlS-14. 

Countries. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Germany . . . . . . . ; 

Italy .... .... 

United .States of Ameuoa . . . . ' 

United Kingdom 

Asiatic Turkey . . . . . . j 

France ........ 

Peisi.i ........ 

Austria-Hungary ...... 

Arabia, ilaskat and Trucial Oman 

Hollanrl . . 

Canada . 

Lbs. 

3.110.. H1 

2,3.32.22S 

1.. 5Tf.27I: 
,s02..tUd 

T.'iS. l.'ib 
4.3I.IJI54 
330.400 
272.47S 
251.420 

15b. SOO 

£ 

G4.571 

00.730 

45.973 

32.399 

19.090 

14.722 

10.79S 

0.S17 

5.930 

4.80S 

3,047 

The shipnients to (lenntmy were unusually heavy. Pep})er is an 
inuredient in the inanufacture of te.ir shells. 'J’ellicherry jieptier is 
not oiilv shijiped from I'ellieheiiy. liut also from tin* neighbouring iinrts 
of Calicut, (.’annanore and iladagura. while Cochbi. Alle])]U‘y and 
Tuticorin are the onth'ts tor the pe]i])er grown in the Cochin and 
Travaneore State.s. The distributimi of the trade in IPJ;;-! 1 among the 
provinces is given in the table suPjidned. liven in ])re-war days the 
export.s credited to Ifcngal were proliablv of Stnith Indian oiigin. and 
her jiarticipatirm in the trath* has latterly been enliaiieed owing t > the 
greater facilities for freight ootaiuing a’’ I'alciitta. 

Table \o. 195.^ — 77/r- r / /.-.// of ihr 

}// <n’/ i/rtw /ft Itt'lm 

li'iiili III jirpjirr 

in lUJ'j-ll. 

fiinoiig the 

Province^. 

Quuiitit}-. 


Mrvlra^ 

Boijilj.iy and ^iiiB 

Bunc'al . 

Burma ........ 

l.b,. 

. 12.0ti.7.7sb 

1. US!*, 772 
123,7:0 
072 

' £ 

2 0.177 
tn,7so 

Toi VL 

13,s70.'J01 

2s“.m;; 

Pepper IS oacked ior e'.port lioin \\ <•'! ( 'oa^t poit.^ 

, cut-, nert. fiolu i’xiiiiliav in ha 

Unit oi sale and shipment. , ,, ,. ,, ^ 

and I'.Hi 111 .',, riett and lioiii 

hundles of 22 1 lbs. nett. Tin- unit of sal- in Telligheriw 

in bags of 1 ]: 
gs (if 7d. 108 
Calcutta in 
is the ewt- 


and in (‘ochiii tlw hOd-ll). candv. Hoinhav m'IU on the candv of 21. 
Jloinba.v niaund' and ( 'alciitta on i he bazaar niaiind. 






In addition to the foreign trade, exp<a’ts for internal ' coiisninjjtioi; 

by rail and river and foat>twise by sea bettveen 
® ■ the provinces have ahvay-s been considerable, 

the chief importing centre being Calcutta. During the hve years ending 
1905-06 these classes of imj^orts averaged 16 million dis. of which 
Calcutta and Bombay ports each took Gt niillioii lbs. Imports from 
foreign countries were mainly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, 
the total quantity in 191G-17 being l.G15.00<f lbs., in 1917-]y. 9.G5n,(;(.(i 
11 s. and in 1918-19 1.035.Ul>G lbs. 


Chillies. 


Originating in tropical America and introduced into India somewhere 

„ ,. about the middle of the seventeenth centurv bv 

Cultivation. ^ , ' ■ 

the I’ortuguese. there are at present many 

varieties of aijisIciDu disseminated over large tracts in India, both as 

garden and held crops. Xo se|)arate statistics of })roduction or of 

acreage are available but in Madras, the province with by far the 

largest production, the area has been estimated at not less than 

;5(i(b()<i0 acres annually : and while the distribution is pretty general. 

cultivation is particularly large in the (luntur District and the uplands - 

of Dodavari and Kistna. Outside IMadras the cliief producing areas are 

in Eastern and Xorthern Bengal, in the Kyaukse. iSagaing and 

Myingyan districts of Burma and in Bombay whore there is extensive. 

garden cultivation ]jarticularly in the Dharwar. Ilelganm. Khandesh. 

Satara. I’oona and Sholapur districts. To a limited extent tlie cin]i is 

raised in the Punjab, where when grown at an elevation, the chillies 

are said to aci|uire a greater jmugency to which perhaii.s is due the 

I'opulariD of the so-called Aejiai i a\'enne. The vield is suijjeot to 

great variations in diliVrent localities 

The |iods are sun-dried and j.ackedfor the market in Smuiv rn India 
in gunnies each cmitaining 79 to 75 lbs., or in 
liags weighing Pi.s p .s. . ss. Bor i'X|iort the 


Unit oJ sale and shipmer.t. 


unit of sale is the candv oi .5(10 Ifis. ueoeralix. althniigh iii h’u'ui o in it 
i'' the IhIiiiii ol 1-5 Ihs. Til llomb.iV the .sab- l.s on the basis id a eaiiiB' 
(d'il Bombay niaiimls, and in Calcutta ol tlie bazaar maiiiul. sldp- 
meiit lieinu made Ironi the former jiort in bundles id' llHi lbs nett and 
iron) tlie lattej' in b.igs of 305 lbs 'ITie unit of ale n 
hiindred vi>> o' .'SGO lb> and cliillie are p,n ked 
weighiiu; from IS to 1 13 lbs. nett. 

Df coiii'se the bulk' of the chillies grown disa)>|ieain 

suin|ition as an ingredient in ciirrie; 
and other lood prep.irations, 

I'l'diici'd to ])ow(ler IS tlie I'ed jiepper nr cavenne ol 
export trade does not greativ interest anv large firms 
IS cliiellv in the hands of Indians 'witli hramdies or 
in ('('vloii and the Car hast. Tlie distrilnition and 
trade varies little from vear to vi-ar. The average 


Exports. 


Kangoon 


expni't in 


in local 


■iirries. (dint iievs 

I'lle dried 

fi nit 

coinnierei'. 

The 

and the bn 

siUesS 

corresjionden's 

volume o 

f the 

.shipments 

have 



for a long time been in the neighbourhood of 15 million lbs. a year, 
but in 1918-10 the total tvas only O.glT.ihui lbs. due to failure of 
this eroij in the Guntur District of the 3Lidra.s Presidency and the 
consequent restrictions jdaced upon export to jjrevent depletion of 
stocks for local coiisuuiption. In the following ta^ le the cjuautities and 
values of p -pper exported in 1913-14 are shewn with the shares of the 
principal recipients. 

Taijle Xo. 196. — SJiiii'e of Ihe piinfi jutf i iii poi'lnnj coujiti'iefi of clitlfies 

in 7.97.3-//. 


Principal countries. 


(,|uantitics. t alue. 


Li,.^. s; 


Cevlon .... 





10.074.719 

yo.813 

.Straits .''ottlcmonts 





3..5.52.34G 

28.474 

United States of America . 




. 

eoo.ist 

.5.218 

Italian East Africa . 




. 

3S0.9SS 

3.181 

-Mauritius and Dependencies 





280.4S3 

2.048 

Aden and Dependencies 





204.03G 

1.071 

Other countrie.s 


• 

• 


320,229 

2,815 



Tot.\l 


10.103.08.5 

134,220 


The only appreciable alteration in the course of the trade since the 
outbreak of war has been the greater interest taken by the United King- 
dom which took 10,009 lbs. only in 1913-14, while the total for 1916-17 
was 1,108.000 lbs. Very nearly 60 per cent, of the exports go from 
Southern India, the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (mainly 
for Ceylon), 3Iadras. Xegi]tatam and Cocanada. Calcutta, Rangoon and 
Bombay follow in the order named. 

Ginger. 

Ginger (zinzibrr officinale) has been cultivated in India for centuries, 
but no statistics as to area of cultivation or 
u iva ion. outturn are available. On the IMalabar Coast 

which has long been famous for its ginger, cutting.^ are planted in May 

and the rhizfimes dug up in the following Xovember. Other parts of 
India where there arc considerable (piantities grown ari^ the Surat and 
Thana districts of the Bombay I're.sidency. the Rangjmr District in 
Bengal and the Kumaon District of the United I’rovinces. In a g('od 
year 7.000 lbs. of diy ginger tc) an acr<! is a fair’ average yield. The 
rhizomes are ]mi'chased from the cultivatoi' by de.alers wlio eitlier sell 
them again as q/’cr // or (hml eineer. Itr ied gingm- again is .^ither 

hlnifhi d (IT a nhh iirhi'il according as it is jiai’boilod or scrajied before 

being (rxposeil to tic sun. Unco.ited (/.c.. scrajred) Cochin ginger is 
reputcl th(! best marketed in India. 

Tier e.xpoi't trade does not attain to anv grcit dimensions, but 
ciug<T is to be found in almost every bazaar 
and tlu! internal consumption for curries and 
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Exports. 


or medicinal pirrposes must be very great. The chief external markets 
for Indian ginger in pre-tvar times were the United Kingdom, Aden, 
the United States of America, Arabia, Turkey, Ceylon and Germany. 
Cliuger is usually packed for export frtm Cochin and Calicut in double 
gunnies containing 1 to 1 J cwt. nett, or bags contaming 126 lbs., the 
unit of -ale at the foi’iner port being the candy of GOO lbs. and at the 
latter the cwt. IToni Calcutta it is shipped in bags of 2 maunds and 
from Bombay in bags of 100, 112 and 168 lbs. nett, though sales are 
made on the basis of the c^vt. at the latter port. In the table below are 
shewn the quantity and value of ginger exjmrtecl during the last six 
years. 

Table Xo. 197 . — Quantity and value of erjwds of ginger front 
1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

(Quantity. 

Value. 






Lbs. 

V 

1013-14 . 





a.--' 14.471 

122.001 

lOM-Lj . 




, 

7..729.1SS 

87.321 

lyi.’i-iti . 





a.2s!M>!ia ■ 

71.371 

lOltl-17 . 

, 




0.1s 1 .. 702 

84.338 

1017-lS . 





7.027.130 

111,032 

191S-ltt . 

• 

• 


• 

3.342.077 

0.5.7(17 


Of the quantity e.\ 2 )orted in 1913-14. 4.220,o51 lbs, went from Bombay 
3.158.653 lbs. from Calicut. 1.275.421 lbs. from Cochin and 314.356 lbs. 
from Calcutta. The sub.se(|uent decline in the volume of export 
is largely ascribable to the greatly laaluced tonnage available at We.st 
Coast ports while the war lasti'd. The total shipments for the Madras 
Prf'sidency in lOl.s-K) aggregated le>s than 8n(t.nui> lbs. In 1915-16. 
191(i-17, and 1917-18 exjairts from lloinbay were aliove the level of the 
jue-war year. 

While India cx})orts on an average about S.OtMt.OOOlbs. of ginger evcrv 
Imports >'ear. her im])orts aggregate 2.0(10. 000 Urs. 

chielly from Japan, China and Hongkong into 

Eoiiibav and Calcutta. 


Cardamoms. 


Cultivation. 


Tile card.imoms which (uitcr in tlie export trade of India are obtained 
from the ca]isuh'S ol a ja'rennial herb cl'lfurlii 
( ((rdiniioiiiiiiii indigenous to the humid forests 
of Wcsti'i'ii and iSoutliern India wheje it is extcnsivelv cultivated at 
eievations from 500 to 5,000 feet. There are about 2O.000 acres under 
Cardamoms in the Madras I’residi'ncv ((diietly the IMalabar and Madura 
districts). .Mvsoi'e. Coorg and Travancore and 5,<t00 acres in Bombav 
(chiefly in the Kanara District). 'Plie normal outturn per acre varies Irom 
oO to 250 lbs. and a great deal is consumed in India as widl as consider- 
able inqiorts from Ce\-lon. Two varieties of carilamoms are recognised. 



J/.y <i>rr. round, stiiootk-skiiiued capsiilos aud MuJithar. long, rough- 
y;raiiiod cu]j.suleri. known as .chorts and sliorl longs. The 'foDiier are 
preferred and coniiiiuud a higher price. 

C'ardanionis are chiefly used tor medicinal imi'poses, for flavouring 
cakes and liipioisand a.s an ingredient in (derman 
sausages. Tlie essential oil used medicinally 
as a c.rrininative and in connection with perfumery in France and 
the United States of America is derived not from the Malabar or 
Mvsore cardamom, but from the so-called "greater cardamom’ of Nepal 
{amoinnia snljiiUiium). 


The capsules which ripen in September and October are hand-gathered 


Method 01 marketi.fg. 


and sent down to the ports, and while some 
are diie<l and bleached in the sun before ex- 


port. better fpialities are generally cured more elaborately. After 
being sulphur-bleaclied the stalk end of each pod is carefully clipped 
and the capsides are then graded. Such cardamoms at the present 
moment fetch in London about double the juice jier lb. of the less 
carefullv prejjai'ed jiods. In some rjuarters there has been an increased 
demand lately f .r dried green cardamoms which are supposed to be 
more highly flavoured than the bleached cardamoms. Cardaiuonis 


which ai'e jiacked for e.' jiort fioni .'d<idras j)o:ts in cases of one cwt. aud 
bags of or 140 lb.>. are usually consigned for sale to London 


auction rooms. The jrre-war <|Uotation /. o. h. West Coast was about 
Rs. do per maund of "Jo lbs. Trices have be-m affected in recent years 
by over j]roduction. T'he unit of .-^ale in Bombay is the i^nrtt maund 
of dO'fl lb', and .'hijmc nt is made m bag.s containing JOd to ITo Ib.s. 
nett. Tire following table shews the chief jiorts of exjiort and the 
jn'ojiortionate sliare of th.- trade enjoyed hv each in tlu' '’ear jirt'cediiig 
the outbreak (.t war. 


T.viilu No. lOS. — •SVc' coy ///.' jjOi'ix m eipoi'ts of loi'linnoins In. lUlo-H. 




Port'. 




1 

1 

i 

(yiiannr . . 

Percentage. 

Ironibav 






1 

im.Tli'.l 

.11 

( '.C' u' t.i 








17 

I'uticoriri 







•7.-..' II.-, 

M 

C’.ilicut . 






. ' 

I'l.TilJ 


"rclliclieii V 






. : 


i 

ilangaloro 










Exports from Calcutta were in this war cousiderablv above the 
aver.ige, owing to greater facilities for sliijuneiit. largi' (piantities 
being railed uji fi'om the West Coast lor desjiatch from this jrort. 

The next table shews the foreign trade, cjuantity and value, from 
1913-1 i onwards. 
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Table ^.'o. 199. — Qi'antit;/ mw rulne of cariliinwms exported ironi hidia 

jl'iJIit 1913-14 OtliVUid.-;, 




Y.av. 




(luantity. 

Value. 







! 

ij.s ; 


1913-U . 


• . e 




373.401 1 

49.994 

i'Jl4-15 . 


• • • 



» ' 

413.135 

54..309 

191.5-10 . 





• ' 

482.704 1 

4o..j97 

I'llO-lT . 


a • ■ 




3 [1,7:0 . 

32,400 

1917-18 . 






-ea.isii 1 

f- 0.221 

191'-l'l . 


. 



i 

t_'4i,050 j 

1 

ol.GOo 


Though the volume of exports from Madras ports declined from 
over l}).-4. in I91.'5-ll: to 2l9'i 0 Ihs. in 1917-18. very laree ship- 

ments from t'alcutta and Hombay. chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
rai.sed the all-India total m the latter year to nearly three times that 
for 1 916-17, and .shipments in 1918-19. thoimh smaller, veere yet subs- 
tantially above the pre-war level. Cardamoms were chiefly shipped 
before the war to the United Kingdom, but it is believed that London 
was only a distributing centre and that the bulk of the crop found its 
way to Cermany and Scandinavia. After the United Kingdom the 
principal direct customers for Indian cardamonrs before the war were 
Arabia, Aden, Cerniany. Turkey in Asia. Ceylon and tlie Straits. 
Latterly, however. Ea.vot ha.s bee", al'sorbiim increa.sing ijuantities. 


Betelnuts. 

The betelnut. which is the fruit of tim aroca Tiahu ((oven fonns 

in conjunction with the h'af of the betel vine { nijn r and a little litne 
and clove or nutim-u' the common ma.sticatory <if the East, known all 
over Iinlia as jun, yii inh i . St.-iti siica.lly both the betelnut and the Itetid 
leaf are regarded as ,s])ices aiul the intern. d demand for the former is .so 
irreat that the imoort tr.Mle is of much greater momi ut than the e.xnoit. 
thouuh there is some tr.i itic outward-^ with eiilonies wliere Indian emigr.ints 
abound. Though .supplie.s o! lietel le.if. which are derived from a climbing 
]>lant belonging to the same family as ]iepper. are elrawn from consider- 
able di.stances bv rad and river, the fact that they have to be chewed 
green limits foreign e.Xjiorts. which are negligible, to the island of Uwlon. 
'J’he areca palm is conlimal almost entirelv to the moist tropical tracts that 
fringe the coastline and it is seldom fonml more tha.n duo mih's from the 
Coast. \o statistics o.f .area, or production are u\ailable. but tin* number 
of trees must be vei \- large as tlie demand i.s practically tiniversal. In 
iSoiithei'n India a full-grown tree is calculated to yiidd d-dO to oUO nuts 
annualh’, but elsewhere, as for exanqile in Ihii ina tlie average output is 
\'erv much lower. The nut is |ire]iared in a gieat variety of wavs for 
sale, being sometimes marketeil sun-diied only, and sometimes ]ilucked 
unri|ie and boiled and sliceil. The Indian tarifl recognises six ditferent 
cla.sse.s with different valuation.s for jmrposes of import duty. 





The following table illustrates the insignihcant extent of the export 
trade as compared with the import trade. 

Exports. 


Table Xo. 200. — Exports and Imports of betehnds from 1913-ld onicard.s. 




ExeoiiTS 


Impoeis. 

Year. 


Quantity. , 

Value. 

Quantity. | 

Value. 



Llis. ' 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1013-U 


4:19.88(1 ; 

8,224 

127,404,241 

819.086 

19U-15 


482.100 

10.111 

140.298,125 

868.300 

lfll.5-lH 


329.714 1 

0,820 

131.111.854 

8.50.4:14 

l<Jlt3-17 


398.-574 , 

8.413 

128.277.848 

870.787 

1917-18 


581.290 ■ 

11.771 

115.010.725 

814,488 

1918-19 


302,41:1 : 

8,119 

142,527,083 

1,141.209 


The princii)al recipients of Indian betelnuts are Aden. Xatal. Mauritius, 
East Africa and Fiji, and the chief ports of export Bombay,. Xe,uapatam. 
Tuticorin and Calcutta: but while the war lasted exports from >South 
India were confined to Madras. The bulk of the imports come from 
Cevlon, the Straits Settlements. Java and China. 

The unit of ^ale in Calcutta i.s the bazaar maund and the nuts are 
.shipped in ba.n.s weighing 2 maunds. In 
Unit ot sale and ship- Boml/ay the unit of sale i.s the candy of 21 
Bombay maund.-^ or tlie maund of 28 His., 
shipment being made in bans of l-h.i to 182 lbs. 


Cinnamon. 

The true cinnamon of commerce is tiie dried bark of ciirmnmoinnh 
zrpliiiiioiini. a native of Cevlon but found also 
Marketing. M'estmii (diats in Snutliern India at alti- 

tudes u]i to b.ObO feet. The plant exists under cultivation as a co]ipice(l 
bush. The liark after removal i.-' ]u-es.sed m bundles until slight fer- 
mentation sc-t.s in. which allow.- of the seiaq'ing oi the outer covering and 
the ]ud]) undernciith. 'J’liose ,-tri]iS are then cut into lengths of about 
twelve inches and diieel. when lhe\- eontmef into the shajie of (piiHs 
under which name lln-y are .-old. Thiekei ]iieee.- of bark from the lai'giu' 
shoots aie sold a.- chips which comman<l lowei puces as the lla\our 
is infeiior. Three calualile essential oils aie also iibtained from the 
tree, one from the lia.ik. one ti'om the lea\es. known iis r/iec of/, and one 
from the root, all with iiiediciiial ]iiopertics, AO statistics of area or 
production of cinnamon tire maintained, but llu- \ ield per acre is said to 
be l-jO lbs. 

The jirovince.s contributing to the export trade aie /Madras and Bengal, 
the chief ])ort in the l(ii'mer jiresidencv being 
Exports. Telliclierv on the West Coast. The true cin- 

namon is very commonly adulterated, sjicciallv in powder form, with 
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cassia lignen the bark of cassia cinnamomum common in East Bengal, 
the Khasia Hills and Burma, and the exports from Bengal would most 
probably seem to be of this origin. The following table illustrates the 
extent of the trade. The principal destinations of the exports are the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and Mauritius. 

Table No. 201. — Quantity and value of exports of cinnamon from India 

from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year Quantity. | Value. 

I— 


I'lis-U . 






Lljs. 

33.170 

£ 

1,015 

1914-1.5 . 






39,711 

809 

1915-16 . 






.74,147 

1.144 

1916-17 . 






6G,04.‘> 

1.356 

1917-18 . 






55.5.54 

1.064 

1918-19 






71.579 

2..329 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is made 
in bags of 2 maunds. On the West Coast sales 
Unit of s^le^and ship- basis of the candy of 600 lbs. or the 

maund weighing 28 lbs., while exports are made 
in bags of 100 or 168 lbs. 


Cloves. 

Cloves are the dried, unexjranded flower buds of eugcnia caryo- 
pJiyllatn plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour and 
gener ally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the yield from each 
tree being about 6 or 7 lbs. of dry cloves. There is no systematic culti- 
vation in India and no statistics of acreage or yield are sejrarately 
recorded. Cloves are chiefly grown in the foothills of the Western 
Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable essential oil is obtained 
from the dry buds which is largely employed in perfumery. 

Zarrzibar aird Pemba corrtribute forrr-fifths of the world's supply 
of cloves and Iirdia oir an average imports 
9 .( 100.000 lbs. valued at £210.000 from these 
two eornitries. Exj/Orts frorir Irtdia on the other hand are srrrall and 
in value tliey seldorir exceed .£600. Irt ]91d-ll the total eprarttitv 
sliipjied r-eathed barelv 10.000 lbs., though irr the, two following years 
tlic tigures rose trr 14,000 arrd 21.000 lbs. rcsjx'ctively. again ex- 
ja'i'icncing a fall irr 1916-17 to 8,000 lbs. In lt»17-18 the (juantity 
was 19.;S(H) lbs. and irr 1918-19. ISt.OdU lbs. The chird dcstirrations were 
Natal and Fiji arrd the errtirc Cjuantity wruit frorrr Calcutta, probably 
on accorrrrt of freight bcirm nrore rcadilv obtairrablc ther e than irr Madras 
which used to enjov a irroriopoly of this trade. 

The rirrit ol sale in Calcutta is the seer and .shipnrent is made m bundle.s 
weighing 2 bazaar maunds. 
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com. 


Of the products derivable from the coconut, coir fibre and manu- 
factures thereof were until recently of scarcely less importance than the 
oil extracted from copra. This industry suffered severely from the effects 
of the war but the exports of coir in 1913-14, foreign and coastwise, 
were of considerably more value than those of coconut oil. 

In normal times the manufacture of coir is a flourishing cottage 
. industry on the Malabar Coast, most of the 

workers being women. The bulk of the coconut 
husks are buried for at least eight months and often for double that 
time in pits on the foreshore of rivers or backwaters, and then removed 
and beaten on stones till the pith and all extraneous particles are re- 
moved. The better Cjualities of fibre are yielded by this method. The 
varieties of coir known in the trade as inisoaJjcd, which are generally 
inferior, are obtained by treating the husks immediately after the nuts 
have been extracted or alternatively, storing the nuts in a dry place for 
.six or seven months and after they have been extracted, immersing 
the husks in water for twelve hours or so before beating. Five or 
six nuts should yield one lb. of dried clean fibre. 


Exports of fibre. 


Shipments of coir fibre are inconsiderable but such as there are go 
forward usually in hydraulic pressed bales 
containing 20ti lbs. nett, gunny-covered and 
hoop-bound, the unit of sale being the candy of 600 lbs. The table 
below shows the quantities and values of coir fibr.‘ exported from 
1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 202 . — Quantities and values of coir fibre exported from 1913-14 

onwards. 


Year. 


Quantity. Value. 


UI13-U . 








'tons. 

740 

£ 

11,4,70 

1914-15 . 








240 

3,491 

191.5-ir, . 









4.709 

1919-17 . 








24S 

3.297 

1917-lS . 








1.73 

1.9S2 

llil'-19 . 








31 li ) 

4,373 


Cochin has a monopoly of the cx})orts of this fibre from India. 

It is more iLSual to convert the fibre into varn or i cipp. In the former 
Coir arn case it is spun to the reijuired length cither by 

oir yarn. hand as is the ca.se in Malabar, or on the siun- 

ning wheel as in Travancore. Husks soaked in tidal backwaters with a 
considerable scour are commonly believed to vield the best varn, e.f/., 
the AnjetKjo, Alapat and AAitamudy varieties, all named after the 
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localities -ttliere they are produced and easily distinguishable by their 
colour and tu-ist. 


Between the spinner and the shipper the yarn passes through many 
hands. The first middleman may be a petty 
Trade organisation. shopkeeper who has accepted yarn in payment 

for rice or salt, or the ouTier of a shed in which half a dozen or more 
piece-workers wash and spin the fibre from his coir pits. Eventually 
the varn, which is all in short hanks, reaches dealers who sort it roughly 
according to colour and thickness and put it up in bundles weighing a 
standard maund or multiples thereof, before disposing of it to the big 
dealers at the coast ports from whom the shippers get their supplies, or 
to the manufacturers. The shipper is obliged, when the yarn has been 
examined and graded bv women according to size and colour, to get it 
rewinded into long hanks of 450 yards weighing ■2-| lbs. each at a cost 
of about Es. 10 per ton because the village workers caimot be persu- 
aded to do so. These hanks are then tied across and made into bundles 
each weighing one cwt., which again are baled and hydraulically pressed 
before shipment. Inferior yarns are done up in bundles known as 
(IhoUs of 5 or 7 lbs. for acceptance as broken stowage. The 
principal ports of shipment are Cochin and Calicut. 

The exports of manufactured coir exclude rope (which is separately 
classified in the trade returns) and consist 
chieflv of varn. The following table shews the 


Exports of manufactured 
coir. 


c^uancity and value exported since 1913-14. 


Tabi.e No. 203 . — Quavtity and value of nianv fact tired coir, crchtdit'ff 

rope, exjiorted since 1913-14. 




Year. 



Quantity. j 

Value. 






1 

Tons. 

£ 

lOl.t-ll . 





38.010 

.792.741 

lau-io 




. 

23,790 

380.299 

I'll.-, -10 





27, un 

420,824 

]nio-i7 





28.490 

430,300 

1917-1.8 





]9,tt30 

307,30.7 

1918-19 






233.310 


In addition, there were shipment.' averaging about l.G'iO tons of yarn 
anmialh' from the Travaneore port of Allepiiey. 

before the outbreak of war (lennany took rather more and the 
I'nited Kingdom rather less than 30 ])er cent, of the whole, the balance 
going in about equal .shares to Holland. Belgium and France. 

The IVest Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-west monsoon, and the season for shi})ment therefoTc runs Irom 
Sqitember to Mav. The yarn is shipped from Cochin and Calicut in 
hvdraulic pressed bales weighing 3 cwts. apiece, and from f ocanada in 
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bales weigliiiig 280 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy 
of 600 lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade, Cochin, it will be seen, has 
a preponderatmg share. 

T.iELE Xo. 204 . — Quantity and 'percentage share of the principal ports ir 
the eorpoits of inatiujactured coir (excludi)ig rope) in 1913-14. 


Ports. 


Exports. 


Percentaae. 



Tons. 


Madras Presidenev — , 

Cochin . , . . . 

. : 2‘>,320 

i i 

Calicut ..... 

. ' 7/140 

21 

Cocanada ..... 

713 

1 

Tuticorin ..... 

2.5' 


Bomhav Presidenev — 

Bomba.v ..... 

O “ - 

• i 


The signs of quality are colour, which should be golden, strength. 

length and lightness. On the Malabar Coast 


Grades oE yarn. 


about a dozen different grades are recognised. 


which may be placed roughly as follows in order of merit. 


.\lapat 
Anjengo 
Aratory 
.-\shtanuidy 
Kuruva or Curwa 
A'ycomc 
ffeacli 

(ialicut (tine uusoakedj 
fleyjiore . 

(Ju'landi 
Cochin 

All the aboce \'arns are two-jiiy and so is the looselv twisted yarn 
shipjied fi'oin Cocanada. Alapat coir is [irobably the finest in the W'orin 
and lia,> aluaxs comtnandeil a liiaher price than anv other varietv on 
the I'iiiropean market. Tlicia* is aKo Diri coir which is brought over to 
(he mainland to the cvtcjit of four to live tliousaUfl cwts. annually 
bv the l,accadi\ i’ and .Amindivi islanders ami tak-en over bvOovernment 
at ]ii’i\'ileged rates in lieu of tribute, d'his coir is thereafter sold by 
auction at .Mangalore, and though it varies very much in quality, the 
best IS ojilv inferior to Alujttit and .l;</e?/<yo. The inqxirtanee of the 
imlu.strv on the .Malabar littoral is illustrated liy the table subjraned 
which gives details of the shipiuent.s coastwise to other parts of India 
as well as the foreign exports. 


Fine hand-twisted. 

) 

'■ All wheel-twisted. 


Weaving yarns, hand-twisted. 
Hoping yarn. 



Table No. 20j. — Quantities and values of manufactured coir {excluding 
rope) exported {foreign and coastwise) from 1913-14 onwards from 
the Madras Presidency. 



Foreign. 

Indian 

Poets. 

Total. 

Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


in tons. 

£ 

in tons. 

£ 

in tons. 

£ 

I!tl3-U . 

38,300 

587,000 

9,450 

103,000 

47,750 

690,000 

11114-1.5 . 

23,550 ' 

373,000 

10,050 

129,000 

34.200 

488,01)0 

I!ll5-l(i . 

20,800 

421,000 

9,650 

92,000 

36,450 

514,000 

1016-17 . 

27,900 

423,000 

9,500 

90,000 

37,400 

514.000 

1017-lS . 

19,000 

290,000 

12,650 

122,000 

31,650 

412,000 

lOlS-19 . 

13,090 i 

1 

232.00U 

13.300 

139,000 

20,39u 

371,000 


:Mat,s 
Coir matting. 


and. matting of every description are woven from coir yarn 
on liandlooms at Alleppey and Cochin. The 
value of the exports from the former port in 
1913-14 was £10,000 and the trade has expanded very considerably 
during the war with increased shipments from Cochin, the value of 
whose exports amounted in 1918-19 to £11.000. 

Quantities of coir rope aud cordage (all hand-made) are also pro- 
„ . , , duced, but apart from coastwise traffic chiefly 

Coir rope and cordage. amounted in 1917-18 

to £36,000 in value, the trade is insignifleant since coir rope cannot 
Compete with Manilla in most foreign markets. 

T.\ele No. 206. — Exports of coir rope and cordage* from 1913-14 onwards 

{quantities and values). 


Year 


Quantity. 


Value. 


!'.il3-14 






Tons. 

3,021 

£ 

70,189 

1014-15 






2,227 

50j693 

1015-16 






2,976 

70,165 

lOlti-17 






2,944 

74,361 

1017-18 






2,"4l 

M,057 

lOls-19 






2,717 

1 

7S,44S 


Coir rope is made up into lengths of 00 or 120 fathoms and sized bv 
■ ircunifeiencc. The unit of sale in Calicut is the cwt. and in Cochin 
the candy ol’ 600 lbs., while shipment is made from the former port in 
coils of 1 to 2 cwts. and from the latter in bales of 3 cwts. 

In the last two years of the war about 1-50,000 sq. yards of coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were also supplied monthly 
to the military authorities in France for camouflage purposes. Other 
manufactures of coir include mesh bags whieh are yery useful for the 
carriage of tanning bark and other produce from one part of India to 
another. 

* Including small quantities of rope and cordage manufactured from other vegetable 
fi ' re. 
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HIJSB£jR* 


Though a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indian 

forests thev are not sufficientlv abundant to 
History of cultivation. - .t r-,,- t , j -' ^ 

justily exploitation, and. apart from two plant- 
ations in Assam under ficti.’t elasfica. the spasmodic efforts made to grow 
rubber on a commercial scale never got beyond the experimental stage 
before 1900. There are two tracts enjoying very similar climate and 
rainfall scarcely le.ss favourable than Malaya which pre-eminently 
offer potentialities for rubber growing in India, viz., the Tenassermi 
Coast in Hiirma and the Malabar < 'oast below the Western Ghats from 
[Mangalore to Cape Comorin. The more southerly districts have a 
more evenly distributed rainfall, closely approximating to that of 
Ceylon. In cultivation and transport facilities Southern India enjoys 
considerable advantages over Burma where communications are very 
backward and labour, other than imported, not easy to obtain. In 
Travancore the Shcncottah and Mundakayam cbstricts and the Eani 
valley are the chief centres ot the industry, the ])ioneer estate at Thattakad 
on the Beriyar River being 0 ]>ened up in 1902 with Pam rubber {Jiewn 
bra.iili' D^is) which has generally ]>roved far the most suitable variety for 
cultivation in Southern India. In the last seventeen years a great deal 
of cultivation particularly in Travancore and Cochin (not infrec[uently 
in combination with tea) but also to some extent in British [Malabar. 
Coorg and the slopes of the Shevaroy Hills in the Salem District has 
begun, while the Burma Government plantation at Mergui having 
demonstrated that Pam rubber could be successfully grown in Burma was 
about 1910 sold to a limited com])any. and other plantations opened there 
and in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 

The area under rubber in India in 1918 is estimated to ha\e been in 
Acreage jieighbourhood of 12.J.000 acres, the pro- 

vincial distribution of which is shewn in the 

following table. 

Table Xo. 207. — Provincial d i>strib"ii(>ii nj the arcii under rahher in 

Indi'i in lOlS. 


Province':. 


Acreage. 


Burma ........... 

Travancore .......... 32.000 

♦Madra-i PrC'idcncy ......... 10.002 

Malabar .......... y,7S:i 

214 

Xilgiii- .......... l.Otl.") 

f'oehin ........... I 8. '>'^7 

Cooru: ........... 0,73-> 

A^-am ........... 3. '*04 

’•‘Mvsorc .... ...... 21."i 


Total . . 124.230 


* Figures lelite lo 1017. 
2S4 




The above figures which include land cleared but not fully planted 
up, may be compared with 220,000 acres in Ceylon, 500,000 in iialaya, 
400,000 in the Dutch East Indies and 40,000 in the ex-German Colonies. 
In Burma it is stated that probably not more than 10,000 acres 
are actually being tapped, giving an yield of over 2J million lbs. of 
rubber. Of the area in Travancore, all under Para rubber, large 
estates account for 2G,000 acres and the balance is made up of plots, 
cliiefly small, under cultivation by Indians. About 27,500 acres are 
being tapped and the outturn at the rate of 250 to 300 lbs. per acre 
ill 1918 has been put at rather more than 8 million lbs. Of 
the 8,587 acres, also all under hevea, actually planted in Cochin, 
6.846 acres are being tapped. The acreage in Assam which consists 
of plantations at Charduar and Kulsi, containing a number of -jicm 
elanlica, is worked by Government agency. The yield in 1918 was only 
1.322 lbs. Of the total acreage in Coorg, 2,721 acres are under L'eara 
and the balance under Para, of which 3,541 acres are 
under bearing. In 1916 new rules governing the grant of lands for 
rubber planting in Burma were promulgated, which, it is anticipated, will 
encourage further extensions of the industry, as there are considerable 
areas believed to be suitable for rubber growing } et unexploited. A 
royalty is levied on rubber exported from Burma at the rate of 2 per 
cent, on the net value which is calculated each mouth on the average 
value in the London niaiket lor the previous month with such deduc- 
tions a- may be presciibed by the Clovemment of Burma on account 
of the cost ol production, freight and sale charges. 

Exports from India in 1913-14 and 1914-15 aggregated 2,G05,UU0 
, and 3,676,0UO lbs. respectively, of which 

1,787,UUU and 2,675,0UU lbs. were contributed 
by the JIadras Presidency, the bulk of the shipments going from Cochin 
and Tuticorin. Shipments in the succeeding years are indicated in the 
following table, the preponderating share of the two poito named leing 
maintained. 


TitBLE No. 208. — Ej'porta oj rubber, ruiv, front IruJia and the t>hare vj the 
jJi'iiicipal ijurta from 19Jo-l6. 





,-l«) 

P.'l 

».-17. 

1017 

1 

lols 

-19. 


Port- 

l,i > 

V.thii . 

IJ-. 

S 

JO-. 1 

Value 


\ a Uiu 




£ 


i 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

Coil 

liQ 


4G3 5.^(5 

2, 7-7. -07 

432 2 >0 

2,4,-l.&33 ' 



097.072 

lilt 

K.orm 


16’, 212 

1.01'. 040 

1 231 1 ^4 

2.2U0,044 

. 3oo,«i28 

1 

2 999. -74 

JU7.TX; 

: 

:2'll 

t.'pi','!' 

104, S-4 

'' » 

: 104,120 


99,320 

1.013 O.'.o i 

1 

113.295 


lUOftll 



1 327 934 

1 ITO.bJy 

1,42'>,413 

lG-,179 

2.31i’-,i0o 1 

i t5,75o 


ir.i- 

' in 

1 ,300 

2 40 - 

^0 

412,-17 

. ‘.1,002 

G.’'30 1 

1 

770 

( .lit 

iitt 1 


lO.') 

4 704 

.120 

4. .'>02 

410 

4,115 1 



TgT \L 

5 -7 '■ 

;>44 I'-J 

7.:-tl. 107 

1 o.'. 4,410 

4 0>,OS0 11,0^1. 2vi 

1 ;,'.'1I7,12 c 

l.OO'.c.'.u: 
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Seven-tenths of the whole go from Madras and the balance from 
Burma, the Calcutta trade in Assam ‘ wild ’ rubber being almost 
negligible. The Burma trade is generally divided between Rangoon 
and -Mergui in almost equal shares, though the proportion varies 
in certain yeans with larger shipments from Tavoy and Victoria 
Point. A rubber manufactory which uill specialise in solid tyres and 
mechanical appliances is in course of erection at Calcutta, but its 
products are intended for the local market and not for export. 
Shipments of rubber are either in the form of crepe or sheetings. The 
shares of the principal recipients in lOlS-lC, the last pre-war year, and 
in 1018-19 are contrasted below. 


Table Xo. 209. — Share of the pi incipul recipients of rubber, raw, exported 
from India in, 1913-14 and 1018-19. 


Destinations. 

1913 14 


1918-19. 

Quantity. ' 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

United Kiuerdom 

1.718.752 

330.113 

10.132,230 

1.102.004 

(i'evlon ..... 

784.112 

171.004 

3.007.0SS 

414,922 

■Strait^ Settlements (incliKiinc 




4,098 

Labuan.) 

7.7.204 

11.891 


Holl.ind .... 

22.400 

4.109 



Unit! d States of Ameiica 

3.SOS ; 

•729 

121,093 

1,090 

(jeiinany .... 

1.232 

120 

1 


Tot.m. 

2,00.j,.76S 

.724.480 

13.907.123 

1,000, .727 


Shipments in 1918-19 indicated an advance of ;32o per cent, over 
those of 1913-M which were anain four times the jirevious quinquennial 
average and very nearly double of that exported in 1912-13. Colombo 
continues to be an important entrepot for rubber grown in Southern 
India while Singapore is a .similar entrepot for hlergui rubber. These 
two recipients with the L'nitcd Kingdom have continued in subsequent 
years to appropriate the greater part of the outturn, while the United 
States of America during 191.9-16 and 1916-17 took 219.296 and 411,671 
lbs. re.spectively. For the tir.st time in 1916-17 a consignment of 1,1.33 
lbs. went forward to Japan. The increase iir shipments in 1918-19 was 
verv marked in the case of the Jladras Presidenev, whose exports im- 
proved by nearly 70 per cent, both in quantity and value and amounted 
to 9.726,192 lbs. valued at £1,344.600. A .special feature of the year 
was the shipment of a large quantity to Canada. 

The unit of .sale is the lb. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 

„ , 224 lbs. and also in cases of convenient weight. 

Unit of sale and shipment, „ , . . • , . • 

krom Jiurma .shipment is made in cases, varying 

in weight from 17.5 lbs. nett for high cla.ss cpiality to 200 lbs. for inferior 

grades. The unit of shipment in Madras and in Cochin is the chest 

weighing 100 or 200 lbs. Quotations for export are generally based 

on the lb. c.i.f. 
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COAL. 


Production. 


The greater requirements of shipping in Eastern and Far Eastern 
waters in the void caused by the disappearance of Welsh coal, and the 
growing internal demands for industrial purposes have stimulated the 
production of Indian coal during the last three years. 

The total production in 1917 amounted to 18.'213,,000 tons, exclusive 
of the more or less empirical estimate of 361,000 
tons taken by the miners for their own use. 
In 1918 this total rose to over 2H millions. The production and 
consumption of Indian coal have steadily increased in recent 
years, particularly since 190G, but the coal resources of the country 
have not yet been fully exploited. The bulk of the coalfields 
beloiig geologicallv to the (londwana system from which is obtained 
97T per cent, of the coal wmn. The Eaniganj and Jherria are 
the two principal coalfields and from them are derived 83 per 
cent, of the total mrtput. The former lies chiefly in the Burdwan 
district of Bengal, and the first working dates from 1820. while 
mining on the Jherria field, -which is in the adjoining province of 
Bihar, began in 1893. Outside these two juovinces the most important 
mine is that at Singareni near Yellaudlapad in the Hyderabad State, 
which was first worked in 1887, the average aimual production during 
the last ten years being 537.000 tons and the output in 1917 nearly 
1 00,000. Other fields of importance are those in the IVardha and Bench 
valleys in the Oentral I’rovinces and the Umaria mine in Hewah State, 
and of Tertiary coalfields that at ilakum in Assam and in the Jhelum 
District (Punjab) are the most considerable. The output of coal in each 
of the principal coal-bearing provinces and Xative States of India is 
shewn in the table overleaf. 

The value of the coal produced in India is reported annually by mine- 
Value of coal owners and represents the actual or estimated 

wholesale jirice of coal at the pit's mouth. 
The qualitie.s of coal (•(immonlv sold on the Calcutta market are 
Ltcsheri/linr (from the se.ini of that name which runs through the 
llaniganj field) and scJrcfnJ Jhrrria. In the following table the average 
value of all the coal produced is contrasted with that of the declared 
export value at the port.s of shipment. 

r.vr.LE Xo. 210. — Avrnujr raJue of cool ol tie pit's mouth contrasted with 
tha d(‘vhtrcd at lime of cjport. 


' Valiu' at tlie Jilt's fJcclan d exjjort 
I iiioiitli jici tmi. value per ton. 


iitia 

1014 

lill.-, 

joni 

1017 

191S 


l!-i. .\s. r. 

:{ s o 

:? <) u 

:! .■) 0 

3 ti 0 

3 11 0 

4 0 0 


Its. .\s. l>. 
0 13 0 

8 13 0 

1) 3 0 

0 2 0 

<J .5 0 

10 0 0 


2S7 


TaiUjK No. 211. — ProdiK'lion of coal hi each jirorhicc awl Slalc of Iwha. 



2SS 


Tlie number of persons engaged in the coal mining industry in 1917 
was 167,272, 62,32-1 above and 101,948 below 
ground. The classes from which colliery labour 
is recruited being largel)’ agricultural, sup2)ly is adversely affected b}’ 
a favourable monsoon as the cultivator only turns to mining when 
his crop has failed and his savings are exhausted. The average annual 
output per head of labour employed below ground was 169 tons in 1916 
as compared with 323 tons in the United Kingdom, but, as has been 
indicated above, the Indian miner is the product of necessity rather 
than of inclination. There has been a great advance in recent years 
ill the systematic development of the mines, in a number of which 
there are now electrical installation for haulage, lighting, pumping 
and ventilation, but practically no headway has been made as yet in 
the matter of mechanical coal-cutters. 

Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from India goes 
Exports from Calcutta, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 

ments being the principal foreign markets. 
The only other important customer is Sumatra. Sabang being a con- 
venient coaling station for steameis on the Far Eastern run. The 
total cpiantities exported from 1913-11 onwards are shewn in the table 
below with the shares of the principal recipients. 


T.xble No. 212 — ExporU of cool o)> private accovut occonliop to 
destinations frotn 1913-14 onnotrds. 




Straits 

.Settle- 

Dutch 



Year. 

I 

Ceylon. 

ments (in- 
cluding 
Lai uan). 

East 

Indies. 

Others. 

Toi .VL. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913-14 .... 

393,889 

183.501 

97.0.52 

40,714 

721.750 

1914-1.5 .... 

392.0 10 

100,030 

72.S10 

20,430 

592.492 

1910-10 .... 

.587.091 

97,074 

84,083 

33,910 

803, m:8 

1910-17 .... 

532.443 

144,110 

100,809 

4.5.774 

S2'>,142 

1! 17-18 

1.53. 9'il 


8.474 

24.845 

25,-..' 0.5 

1918-19 .... 

Sl„310 

4"). 7(13 

S.771 

7,7-3 

143.027 

The figures of bunker 

coal and 

coal on 

,\(Imiraltv 

and Rova 

1 Indian 

Marine shi])])ing account 

are not included 

in the statistics of 

foreign 


e.xports. Of the total shi]im(‘nts of bunker coal in 1917. 1S6,()0(> tons 
went from Calcutta. 931. (MIO tons from Eombay and Karachi, 53.090 tons 
from liangoon and 11,000 tons from Madras. 

No very considerable increase in the volume of foreign ex])ortscaii 
be anticipated, as the industrial develojunent of India is likely to i)roeeed 
more rajiidly than anv prospective increase in coal production. In 1917 
about 51 million tons were consumed by Indian railways, and the shi])- 
ments on ,Vdmiralty and Eoval Indian iMariiie accounts were rather 
less and of coal for bunkers rather ]nore than 11 millions. Little 
or no ex|)ort on private account was possible during 1918 owing 
to the absence of treight. Towards the end of the year when Ireight 
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"was available to a small extent, the Coal ('ontroller declined to allow 
any but requisitioned coal to leave Calcutta to ensure that none but the 
very best class of Indian coal should be despatched to foreign markets. 
The price of this coal was fixed at Rs. 12 (IG sh.) per ton, /. o.h. The 
shipment on Covernment account from Calcutta for the Admiralty, the 
Ceylon Government and the Burma Railways in 1018 amounted to 
G07.G74 tons, of which 80,GI7 was bunker and 527,027 tons caryo coal. 

Coke is now produced in India to the extent of 500,000 tons a year 
„ , , . . c , in the area covered bv the Benyal coal fields 

Irom low-yrade coal, but only small quantities 
are e.xported. Of the shipments amireyatinu l.SiMi tons on an average 
annually, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Siam take the bulk. 
There have hitherto been no recorded e.xports of patent fuel. 

The imports of foreign coal into India amounted in 1913-14 to 
531.811 tons, of which 155,390 tons were from 
the Cnited Kingdom and the balance chieflv 


Imports. 


from Xatal. Portuguese East Africa. Japan, Holland and Australia. 
During the war these imports dwindled to 379,000 tons in 1914-15, 
115,000 tons in 1915-lG and 48.000 tons in 191G-17. In 1917-D^ there 
was a further drop to 23.G(M) tons, but there was a revival in the follow- 
ing year to 67,60<.i tons. 

The distiibution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
dilficultv in 1917 on accmuit of the special con- 

Govermnen^t^control of 

bulk of the coal consumed on the western side 
of India was carried by sea from Calcutta and the lailways serving the 
coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa wine laid out and equipped 
for transporting some 3 million tons of cf»al per year to the talcutta 
docks for shipment. JVhcji shipping failed, all this coal, with the excep- 
tion of a A’ery small [jcrcentage sent by sea oti Admiraltv accf)unt, had 
to be transported by rail across India. The burden thrown upon the 
railways in this respect is illu.stratcd in the table below which exhibits 
a progressive decrease in the downwards or short-lead rail-borne coal 
traffic and a progressive increase in the upwards or long-lead coal 
traffic. 


T.\I!LE 

Iso. 213.- — Vjtvard tind doirtnntrd di-.sj)<rtch<^s o/ 

<ii(d hi/ the East 


Ji'dinn find Bevqfd S/iqivir from lUId 

to 19 IH. 


^ R.JiA 1 

Udwnwaid" 



1 Toils. 

1914 

.7.l'9S,.-||:! 

7,894,149 

191.') 

ti.niLMsT 

7,132,205 

191ri 

S.ns4.T41 

0,391,911 

1917 

S.49:!.gl)7 

I .5,753,387 

1918 

9.47ri.9!4 

5,.7S2,4.54 


In the first instance a Coal Committee was appointed to deal with 
the situation which introduced a system of distribution bv priority, but 
as the work in connection with the distribution of coal to industrial 
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concerns in India, in addition to meeting demands on Admiralty and 
military account, became heavier and more complicated, the Government 
of India decided in November 1917 to vest all powers in a single officer 
designated Coal Controller. 


The main difficulty with which the Coal Controller was faced at the 
outset was a shortage of labour in the coalfields due, among other 
reasons, to late and very heavy rains and epidemics. He therefore 
imposed restrictions on the outpnit of a large number of collieries jrro- 
ducing the iirferior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
diverted from collieries producing better class of coal. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise and 
despatch while others were only allowed to mamrfacture soft coke for 
domestic purposes. 


To save railway wagons for the movement of grain and fodder 
about India, the Coal Controller also prohibited the transport of brick- 
burning coal and dust except for purposes of very special importance, 
and throughout the year 1918 public lighting in the streets of Calcutta 
and Bombay was reduced to a minimum and shops and places of amuse- 
ment curtailed their illumination as much as possible. 

A certain quantity of coal was originally recjuisitioned on Govern- 
ment account at the end of 191(1. but the whole 
outiuit of all collieries w<nldng fii'st class coal 
was requisitioned in June 1917 and, owing to a shortage, the output of a 
certain number of collieries working second class coal was temporarily 
placed under requisition early in 1918. 

The prices paid for the requisitioned coal varied, but were approxi- 
matelv as follows. 


Reouisitioned coal. 


T.vei.e No. 211. — Prices 2 W id for requisitioned coid in 1U17 and 

in 19 IS. 

Varieties ot coal. 

I'JIT. 


mis. 


J.iiuiaiy, 

A]tlTl. 

Aimiivt. 

Df-lici’gillur Ptiniati 
Sflfctfd .IheiTM' 

Ktclas- „ 

-’lid clci'-'J 

i:- i>. 

:< ,s 0 

4 1. 0 

4 0 0 

IN. A. P. 

4 12 U 

4 s II 

, IN. A. V. 

D ft D 

."i II (I 

4 12 n 

:i s 1 1 

IN. A. P. 

11 r. II 
.7 n 

.7 (1 0 

:! 11 n 

During lltbs the 

Burker coal. 

finally fixed as under 

bunkeibig ul steamers in Boinbav. Karachi and 
Calcutta was also c(nitiolled bv Govcuniiient, 
The prices vaiied from time to tiim' but were 

Calcutta . 

Bomltay 

Karachi 


r.3. 

• 

• 

1 ' per t' 'll 

2^ do 

27 Mild 24 do. 

t. i. h.* 


* I'.c., trimmed iiiln banker.^. 
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Relaxation ot control. 


Controlling measures began to be relaxed early in 1919, the 
initial step being taken in January by the 
removal of restrictions placed on collieries 
raising inferior coal, followd in February by relaxing the requisition 
of coal from second class collieries. A certain quantity of coal in each 
case was also set free. In April the Coal Controller-ship was abolished, 
some part of his duties in connection with the transportation of coal 
along the railways beiiio carried on by an officer under the Railway 
Board. 


PARAFFIN WAX. 

The trade in paraffin wax which is one of the most valuable of 
the refinery products of petroleum has developed greatly during the 
last decade with the expansion of the Burma oil industry, and the 
foreign demand has alwavs ab.sorbed a great deal of the outturn. In 
1912-13 the volume of exjiorts exceeded 2(j6.00(i cwts. valued at £400.000 
and the distribution in the following year is shewn in the annexed 
table. 


Table Xo. 215. — Didrih^ition oj the trade in paraffin mix 
recipients in 1013-14. 

among 2 )rincipal 

Coiintru-s. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


( tvts. 

£ 

riiitcd Kingtlom ...... 

S4.S(i0 

129,408 

.Japan ........ 

ss.tuo 

.77.724 

■Australia ........ 

:U..Jil4 

.72.472 

( 'ajie < Vilonv and Xatal ..... 

Sl.hsg 

48,113 

Honskuiw ....... 

30,979 

37.470 

Genntnv ....... 

2o,4:!i; 

29.339 

china ........ 

14.401 

22,0,84 

United States of Ameiica ..... 

14,19S 

21,337 

Otlier Countries ...... 

3.-i.S.s4 


■J'riT.ii, 

303.1.73 

448,730 

Earlv in 1915 the cx])orts of ]iarafiin 

wax exce}!' 

to the United 


Kingdom or a British Possession were ])rohlbited. but too late to affect 
the trade figures for 191 l-b') which revealed .ra])a]i as the next best 
customer after the United Kijigdom, while the Uniterl States and China 
each doubled the totals of the ]>revious year. In ]91.')-lfi the dcmiand 
for ]iaraftin wax for munition jniiqioses maintained the volume of 
ex]>orts from Burma, in .spite of re.strictions and freight .shortage, at 
verv nearlv the level attaimal in lOll-b”). 4’he Cnited Kingdom to<»k 
121.000 cwts. and .Ta]ian fi^kOOO as eonqiared vitli the absorption in the 
coastwise trade of 13.000 cwts. only. In POfi-lT tlieri^ was sonu^ I'daxa- 
tion of the embargo and a very largely increased demand for the wax 
es]>eeiallv from Jajian to which country over lOO.OfiO cwts. were slii])]ied. 
and with the.se factors ])ersisting, there was a slight a])])reciation in the 
aggregate and in the volume of expfirts to Japan in 1917-18. In 
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1918-19, on the other hand, scarcity of tonnage to Japan reduced ex- 
ports to that country to 39,000 cwts., while the restrictions placed in 
the United States of America on imports lowered that country’s share 
to 4,800 cwts. But there were increased exports to the United King- 
dom, South Africa and Portuguese East Africa. The consumption in 
India continues comparatively insignificant. 


Table Xo. 216. — Exports of paraffin wax (quantities and values) to all 
destinations frmn 1913-14 onwards. 




Year. 





Quantity. 

Value. 








( wt<. 

£ 

1913-U . 







:lo;l.l.73 

4kS.730 

1914-1.5 . 







373. olO 

348,13.5 

191,5-lf, . 







373. .IsO 

.542.477 

l'iHi-17 . 







4.‘4.8ii7 

677.9511 

1917-18 . 







4s4,250 

739,901 

191S-19 . 







4se,476 

74.5. H.‘2 


Very nearly 95 jier cent, of the e.xports uo from Piangoou and the 
balance from Calcutta. 

The emit of sale in Calcrrtta is the bazaar maund and shipment 
is made in packages of 168 lbs. Sale.s are made in Rangoon on the 
basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are generally made per cwt. c. i. /. 


PROVISIONS AND OILMANSTORES. 

Of the articles exported from India which fall under this heading 
the only items of importance are butter and 
qhi the value of which ordinarily makes up 
three-fourths of the total. Indian butter is generally made either from 
curdled boiled milk (dalii) or from milk that has been only scalded. 
Climatic considerations practically prevent preparation from the cream 
of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the development of dairy farming in 
Western India, cream sc]iarators have been introduced in manv large 
towns, and the resultant butter is tinned for internal distribution as 
well as for the ex]K>rt trade. The centres of this trade are Bombay 
and Aligarh. Twenty years ago over a <|uarter ot a million lbs. of butter 
was imported annuallv. The tigures for the last })re-war vear were 
^STl OftOlbs. valued at t2S..50(). A ery large (juantities of butter obtained 
from duln are also ex])orteil, BulTah') milk is richer in butter than that 
of the Indian cow. Butter is u--ed by all cla.'''^es and castes, and the 
bulk of the supplv is home made. Xo estimate i.s po.ssible of the propor- 
tion of Mieli butter to the total exports. 

The export trathc has been steadily improving 
Exports. of recent years as the following table will 

indicate. 
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Table Xo. 217. — Quantitij and vah'e of exports of butter from India. 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 





Lbs. 

£ 

1913-U . 




702,318 

38,986 

1914-1.5 . 




551.284 

29,660 

1915-16 . 




818.311 

45,098 

1916-17 . 




1,472,471 

82,025 

1917-lS . 




1,522,880 

95,624 

1918-19 . 



. 

690.142 

48,584 


Practically tlie wLole quantity is shipped from Bombay, though in- 
considerable quantities go also from Karachi. The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Zanzibar and East Africa and 
the Persian Gulf, and in the latter years of the war increasing shipments 
were chverted to the United Kingdom. In 1915-16 the total exports 
to this destination were 11.088 lbs. as compared with 336 lbs. in lOlS-ll. 
in 1917-18 -162.240 lbs. and in 1918-19, 180,580 lbs. 


Dairy butter is usually put up in tins of from one to five lbs. and sold 
by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing two 
new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of yhi in Incha greatly exceeds that of 
butter. Ghi. which is known as neiji in 
Southern India, is clarified butter prepared by 
practically every household by heating butter over a slow fire until an 
oil is formed that rises to the surface while the refuse (mostly casein) 
settles down as sediment. This oil i-; then decanted and has the great 
advantage over butter that it will keep almo.st indefinitely. Butter 
loses about 25 per cent, in the ])roce>s of clarification. The chief 
producing areas are the United Provinces. Bengal. Rajputana. Central 
India and the Punjab. C!hi is used for all ]mrpo.ses to which butter is 
put in Europe and is also extensively employed in the preparation of 
sweetmeats. Adulteration is largely practised with the aid of vegetable 
oils like that of coconut, groundnut, nigpr^eed. popjiy and sesame and also 
with animal fats and starch, 'the bidk of the (juantity produced is locally 
consumed and supplies are reiidorced by a considerable transfrontier 
trade, as well as by inqxuts by sea Ironi Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

The export trade neverthele'-s is of considerable im])i -rtance as the 


Exports. 


following table indicate', thouuh the figures 
include ■ imitatii'U <ihi vhich ( oiitains about 15 


jier cent, ol pure ghi only and cost' le.-,' than hull tin- unadulterated artu le. 


Table Xo. 21!"!. — Qinmhly and lalm ai o/ ijl/i fiom hulia. 




Year. 



Ql! . 

\’aluc. 






LL-. 

t 

lOBMl . 





•7.5t,S,S()9 

232,915 

1914-15 . 





4. 9:19, 6(, 9 

193,831 

1915-16 . 





5.290.992 

205,142 

1916-17 . 





5.4o:!.014 

221,386 

1917-18 . 





5.51:1.200 

252,260 

1918-19 . 





4,389,352 

235,666 







Shipments are not co nfin ed to any particular port, though Calcutta 

accounts for more than 50 per cent, of the traffic, followed by Bombay. 

Tuticorin and C'ocaiiada in that order. Over nine-tenths of the exports 

go to British Possessions particularly to those colonies with a large 

Indian immigrant population, such as the Straits Settlements. Ceylon. 

ilauritius, Fiji. Xatal and East Africa. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar mauud, cjuotatioiis for export 

„ , ... , being generally made per case containing two 

Lnit of sale and shipment. i -i i i 

new tins weighing 38 seers, either c.i.j. or f.o.b. 

This case of two tins is also the common unit of shipment. 


TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant is believed to have been introduced into India by 
Cultivation Portuguese early in the seventeenth 

century. The only two species cultivated in 
India are nicotiana tubacmn in the Peninsula and the yellow-flowered 
nicotiana rustica in Northern India. In J.ower Burma and Arakan 
there is a considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported Havana 
seed, and Government since the days of the East India Company 
has made repeated efforts to improve the indigenous methods of curing 
and manufacturing and to produce a better quality of leaf. The 
tobacco industry is now identified with three principal centres. — 

(1) Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar with headquarters at 

Rangpur and Monghyr : 

(2) iSout hern India, particularly the districts of Coimbatore, Salem. 

Trichinopoly, Madura. Kistna, Godavari and Guntur with 
Madras. Trichinopoly. Dindigul, Palghat and Cocanada as 
the chief manufacturing and trading centres ; and 

(3) Lower Burma with Rangoon, Moulinein and Akyab as the princi- 

pal centres. 


The crop i.s suited only to small holdings as it requires considerable 
attention and liberal manuring. The area under tobacco in Briti.sh 
India is about l.iMtO.OOO acres and the outturn varies according to the 
attention given to the crop, trom 2t)0 to as much as o.OOO Ills, of cured 
leaf per acre. Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as 
June, the bulk of the croj) is gathered between February and April. 
The leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and allowed to ferment, 
different ipialities of tabacco being produced by varying the degree of 
fermentation allowed. 


The best (pialitv of Indian toba<-c.o on the Calcutta market is known 
. . as Biini/piir after the district of that name 

rade varieties. which it i^ chiefly grown. Poolah and 

hinpdth are varieties of Rangpur tobacco, the latter being of inferior 
quality. Other trade varieties knowm to exporters are golden leaf 
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from Cfiiiitur for cigarette making and tltindoor and sindine from 
Burma for cheroot wrappers and fillers. 

The bulk of the tobacco grown in India disapjrears in local consrmip- 
„ tion, but the export trade chiefly from Madras 

“li' Ur^manufactured \ of considerable value. The 

tobacco. total value of the exports of tobacco, manu- 

factured and unmanufactured, in 1913-14 ex- 
ceeded £319,000. of which roughly two-thirds was unmanufactured. 
The following table .shews the value of India's export trade in unmanu- 
factured tobacco, which for the most part consists of crudely cured leaf, 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table Xo. 219. — Qtiaiditij nud vidne of in^minnifactured tobacco ex- 
ported from 1913-14 omcards. 


mi.j 

■14 

I'lU 

■1.5 

iin.j 

■10 

Him 

■17 

I'liT 

■l.S 

I'JlS. 

1!J 


Year. 


•Quantity. 


Value. 

Ll.^. 


£ 

27.817.000 


211,800 

IH. 400,000 


144.000 

24.2')O.Ooo 


2O1.3O0 

27,742.000 


253,000 

20.214.000 


238,500 

:)l,5or,,000 


.549,000 


The principal de.stinations in 1913-14 wore .A.deu and its dependencies, 
Hongkong, France. Straits Settlements (including Labuan and the 
Federated Malay States), Holland and l.Tei'manv. The closure since the 
outbreak (d war of certain tobacco growing ureas in Eastern Europe 
to the Allies has encouraged the export of unmanufactured leaf from 
India westwards. Burma tobacco is used in the manufacture bv the 
French Government of the caporal cigarette, the su]j])lier being on the 
outbreak of war a ( ierman American. Exports to France from Rangoon 
amounted in 1913-14 to over 3 million lbs. and in Rn-i-Ki to over 6] 
million lbs. In the following year France dropped out of this market, 
altogether but took increased .sujiplies fiom Bengal. Morocco is another 
ciLstomer for Burma tobacco, her recei].ts for 191(1-17 being 288.900 lbs. 
as comjjared with 358.920 lbs. in the jirevious year. There are also large 
shipments of uumanuiactiired tobacco from Burma to Hongkong for 
the (.hina market. The increase in the exjioit of unmanufactured tobacco 
to the United Kingdom during the war is a.scribed in ]iart to Dutch 
biiver.-, who gandiled on the possibility of being allowed eventual re- 
ex]>oit to Holland. In 1918-19, France was bv far the largest cu.stomer 
ror Lrdian tobacco, with over 13 million lbs., followed by Aden with 
0.4(K».P09 and the Straits Settlements with just over and' the United 
Emgdom a little less than three millions. The share of the various 
pio\ inces is shevn in thefollowing table. The ]uincipal ports participat- 
ing m the trade were Rangoon, Bondray, Calcutta and Xegapatam. 


Table No. 220. — Provincial share of exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1913-14 and 1918-19, contracted. 


PiOTinces. 

1913-14. 

1 

1 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

1 ! 
1 Per cent. | 

Quantity. ! 

I 

Per cent. 


Lbs. 


1 

1 

Lbs. 


Burma .... 

. 11,6.55,012 

42 

j 

14,552,550 , 

dii 

Bom!>dy and Sind 

9,913,490 

351 

i 

1 

1 

S, 378,717 ' 


Bengal .... 

4,013,705 

14 

1 

! 

4,82.5,657 ! 

10 

Madras Presidency . 

2,234,511 

St 

i 

3,749,071 1 

1:5 


The unit of ^ale in Calcutta and in Bombay the maund of 82 yC lbs. 

but in the latter market, rhe bale of 560 lbs. 
i^ aho recognised. Shipment i-; made from the 
r port in bale< of 400 


TJcit of sale and shipment. 

fmm 


2, 2J and -5 cwt 


lb', nett and from Bombay in bale.s of 
each. In Rangoon sales a' e made per hundred viss of 
360 lbs. and tobacco is shipped in bales of 180 to 200 lbs., bundles of 90 
lb<. nett or in cases weighing about 36-5 lbs. nett. In Negapatain the 
unit of sale is the seer of 24 tolas and tobacco is packed for export in 
bundles weighing from 28 to 224 lbs. 

As regards manufactured tobacco the value of the imports has always 
exceeded that of the exports and the dift’erence 
recently been accentuated by the iucrea-ing 
demand for cigarettes on the part of all classes 
■jf the population who are no hmger content to smoke the indigenous 
fiiri. This demand has encouraged the opening of a number of factories 
for the manufacture of cigarettes in India of which the Peninsular Tobacco 
Company's concern at ilonghyr is by far the largest. There are also 
‘•ousiderable imports into Bombay and Calcutta of cigars from the 
Phili])])ines and Havana. The best market for ' Burma ’ and ’ Trichy ’ 
cheroots is the Far East, but a limited quantity finds a sale in the United 
Kingdom. A demand for these cheroots has latelv arisen in Mesopotamia 
■ ind East Africa also, particularly for the South Indian ])roduct which is 
slu})]ied rid Bombay to these destination.s. Indian leaf tobacco makes 
an excellent filler, but is generally unsuitab’e for wrappers, and to meet 
this flcHciencv there is a considerable import of leaf from Sumatra and 
lava. MTien the import dutv on foreign leaf was enhanced a few years 
ago the ■[)rin(upal factory produi’ing ' Tric.liv ' cigars for export was 
temporarily transferred to Pondicherry, but they are now manufactured 
at Dindigul in bond under fu-stoms supervision. iluoli of the 
tobacco grown in the east coast districts of Madras isshi])])ed to Rangoon 
for conversion into Burma cheroots, though there is a good deal manu- 
factured in Cocanada for export as well as local consumption. Tlie 
■xports of unmanufactured tobacco from Bengal and Madras to Rangoon 
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have been increasingly hea^y in recent years, the total for 1913-14: 
being 13.120.000 and 5,480.000 lbs. respectively. The corresponding 
figures for 1918-19 were 13.050,195 and 1,977,108 lbs. The lowest 
quahties of Indian tobacco are shipped to Europe for tanning purposes. 
The chief customers for Indian cigars in pre-war times and in 1918-19 
are contrasted below. 

Table Xo. 221.— P/ i/iclijal counti-ie-s ittiportinq Indian ciqars in 1013-14 

and 1918-19. 


Quantity. 


Countiie^. 



1913-14. 

1918-19. 


Lbs. 

Lbs- 

Straits .Sfttleinents and Fedcratc-d .Malay States . 

1,602.011 

743.672 

United Kinudom ...... 

S6.(,i:53 

49,417 

European Turkey ...... 

30.663 


Slam ....... 

14..'>S4 

18.424 

Gitiraltar ....... 

13.9.-.0 


Germany ....... 

9..>0li 


Aden ........ 

7.S30 

1,429 

Tot.\l 

l,733.9o9 

870.644 


The largest market is the Malay Peninsula and is likely to continue 
so. The trade with Gibraltar has ap])arently been extinguished by the 
war. The quantity and value of manufactured tobacco (which includes 
cigarettes and ‘ other sorts ‘ as well as cigars) exported from 1913-14 will 
be found in the ne.xt taltle. 


Table Xo. 222. — Quant it q and value of i/ianafactnred tobacco expoiied 
froai 1913-11 ctnicaid. 


ini.Mt . 
lllU-l.j 

r.ut)-i7 . 

1!UT-IS . 
1018-1!» . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Lb. 

£ 

2. 206. 000 

107.800 

2,192.000 


2.096,000 

92.130 

1.S70.000 

100.130 

1. 620.000 

lOLbSHU 

1.477,000 

93.206 


The distribution of the trade among the various ])rovinces has not 
been materially affected by the war as the table l)elow might at first 
sight sugge.st, though Burma has undoubtedly made more headway 
than any other. The Bombay percentage is swelled bv despatches of 
Madras cigars from that port. 




Table No. 223. — Provincial share of exports of manufactured tobacco in 
1913-lJ: and 1918-19, contrasted. 


Provinces. 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3IaJrd55 


4.5 

14 

Burma ....... 


38 

55 

Bengal ....... 


1.5 

10 

Bombay and Sind . . . . . 


o 

21 


The ports chiefly participating in the trade in 1913-14 were Negapatam 
(30 per cent.), Moulmein (25 per cent.), Calcutta (16 per cent.), 
Rangoon (12 per cent.), and Madras (10 per cent.) and in 1918-19, 
Rangoon (27 per cent.), Moulinein (28 per cent.). Bombay (13 per cent.), 
Negapatam (9 per cent.) and Calcutta (10 per cent.). 

For Indian made cigarettes the principal customers were up to 1914 
Zanzibar and East Africa but the war has directed the bulk of this trade 
to the Persian Gulf, which with Siam has also attracted most of the 
exports in recent years of other sorts of manufactured tobacco. 

MICA. 

Five years ago about three-rtfths of the world’s production of mica 
was derived from India, the bulk of the 
rea an pro uc ion. balance being contributed by the United States 
and Canada though German East Africa was making considerable head- 
way. A feature of the war has been the phenomenal development of 
mica mining in Brazil whose production is now so considerable as 
to suggest the closure in the near future of American markets to 
Indian mica. Practically all the mica mined in India is musco- 
vite, though small quantities of phlogopite are won in Travancore. 

Muscovite mica is obtained from two principal areas (1) the Bihar mica 
belt, a strip of country about 12 miles broad and GO to 70 miles long, run- 
ning obli(pxely across the districts of Hazaribagh. Monghyr and Gaya in 
the jirovince of Bihar and Oris.sa and (2) the Nellore District of the Madras 
Presidency. In addition there are small workings in .-Vjmer. Udaipur, 
Mvsore and Orissa. It is impossible to give accurate figures of ])roduc- 
tion from these ditt'erent fields, which differ considerably not only in the 
(|uantity but also in the ipialitv of their ()ut])ut. In 1917 the output of 
flressi'd mica from Bihar was estimated at 1.790 tons, from Nellore at 300 
anil from llajputana at 3)G tons, but these ligures are i)robably conserva- 
tive. and do not include considerabh' cpiantities won on which no royalty 
has been |)aul. Bihar mica expo"te I from Calcutta is ])riuci])ally of the 
ruhij varietv. the higher qualities of which known as cJnir and 
sliijhlhi s/iiniiil are regarded as the linest inica- in the world and are 
of great- importance in certain electrical industries for tludr high 
dielectric eo-etlicient. Nellore micas i- iirincipallv i/rccn mica and is 
shipped from .Madras, while Rajputana. mica, which is exported from 
Bouibav, is of much lowin’ quality. The following statement gives 


tlie quantities and average values per cwt of m:ca shipped from each 
area in the vears 1913-14 and 1918-19. 

Table Xo. 224. — Qinntlities orfrngr vulve.s per cwt. of )nx(a sltipperJ 

from the principol ]jort‘> in 1913-14 and 191S-19. 


Ports. 


Calcutta . 
iladras 
Bombay . 


Total 


l!tl3-14. 


l'JlS-19. 


Quantity. 

Cwt. 

41.313 

10.S71 

1.707 


Average value 
j)er cwt. 

£ 

5 14 7 

5 3 !• 

0 10 1 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

46,440 

8,108 

1,438 


Average value 
per cwt. 

£ WT 
119 3 

6 10 10 
7 13 5 


53.891 


I 


.5 9 6 5.7.992 , 10 13 11 


The following statement compares the quantities and averase values 
per cwt. of Indian mica imported into the United Kingdom with the 
quantities and average values of mica from the United States of America 
and Canada. 


Table Xo. 225. — Quantities and values of imports into the United Kingdom 
of Indian mica contrasted with those from the United States of America 
and Canada. 



lUlB. 

l:U4. 


j nmi 

i;»17 

Country of Origin. 


Avi-rai:. 

A\er.iil' 

An la*'*' 




A\cr.it: 


Qufiit- 

\ dllB* 

iQii.in- 

On. Ill- . N.llUc 

ifBnii- 

\aluc 

Qii.in- i 

%.llUc 


nr\ . 

{»•! 

1 riM j.i 

nr\. jo-i 

tit; 

por 

' tl!\ 1 

per 



t'Wf 

. • nr 

1 cwt. 

1 

f nr. 

j 

(.nr. 


Uwt. 

s; s a 

Cut r j. •/. 

< n t '•<if.ll 

; Cut 

i f t{. 

('nt 1 

£ S>. 'I 

Biiti'li In In 

in ilS 

in 7 

J i '>> JIT B 

in V.4 I [ J 4 

iiirt. 

4 112 

A' f'- ! 

7 •' 

Ca'M'ia 

1.1' 1 

*i !» C. 

1 h 4 1 

' (1 

i ^70 

■•<12 n 

414 ; 

1 i 

Vuu -1 "r iti ' td 


1 B 

1 I 7 > 

I ru. ,if ]i\ in 

' 1 

1 ' 2 

Bfi 1 

2 7 < 

Aiii' rici. 



' 

1 





The methods of mining in Bihar anti Xelhire are not identical. In 
^ the latter field, owing to the Hat nature of the 

ground, will he found large ojien (juarries. while 
in Bihar, where the surface is irregular, vein^ are followed up hvivinze.^. 
shafts, stojies and drives. Exploitation has often been Inqihazard and 
uneconomical, hut some of the wealthier firms engaged in the inrlustrv 
have during the last four or live years introduced more scientific 
methods, and labour-saving niachinerv has been siiccessfullv introduced 
to assist th»‘ inadequate sujipiy ol loc.d labour. The mining methods 
emploved were for a long time jirimitixe but latterh' im|)rov('ments 
have been introduced, and water and debris are now largch' removed by 
mechanical ajijiliances. .Mtogether mica mining hi India gives employ- 
ment to about 15,(100 ])ersons. 

After being raised to the surface, mica has to be prepared for the 
market. Madras mica is shear-trimmed into 
rectangidar plates, while Bihar mica is sickle 


Preparation tor market. 



dressed, i.e., trimmed by means of the country sickle. This method 
produces irregular shapes as all cracks and flaws are cut out, but 
is also less wasteful, for it leaves no square corners to frav 
out. the blocks are more easily split and it has this additional 
advantage that sickle-di'essed mica is not considered as ‘ manufactured 
mica ' for tariff purposes, on import into the United States of America. 
.\fter trimming with the sickle, Uihar mica is sized, a process which is 
based on the greatest number of square inches which can be measured 
as a rectangular figure, the irregularities due to cutting being left out 
of account. The largest size is known in the trade as ‘ extra 
special ’ (over 48 sq. inches), while blocks containing from 36 to 48 sq. 
inches are classed as ‘ special ’ and below that there are seven grades, 
the lowest (Xo. 7) being of 1 sq. inch only. Each size is then graded 
according to equality — dear, sUghtly stained, fair stained, heuvihf 
stained, black spotted, etc. 

Originally the smaller sizes of mica had little or no commercial value, 
and these with the trimmings and other waste 
crap mica. were dumped close to the mine or factory. 

The installation of grinding plants to convert these trimmings into boiler 
and pipe lagging, etc., has hitherto been scarcely attempted in India 
in the absence of an assured market for their production though they 
form part of the equipment of almost every mine of any size in America. 

The dump heaps which are found scattered all over the mica fields 
must contain a certain proportion of mica of commercial value, though 
much of it is too weather stained to find a ready market ; but extensions 
of the uses of waste mica may in the future enhance their value. 


For the disposal of the smaller sizes of mica a solution is offered in 
the manufacture of micanite. an American 
Micani e. invention dating from 1892. but not exploited 

on a commercial scale until 1905. For the manufacture of micanite, 
mica plates of small size (generally Xo. 5 and Xo. 6 block) are split by 
means of sharp pointed knives into thin flakes which, with the aid of 
shellac dissolved in s])irit, are cemented together under pressure and 
built up into sheets of any required size and thickness. The varieties 
most commonly known are micanite ‘ board.' ‘ cloth ' and ‘ ])a])er.' 
The micanite is steamed, rolled and trimmed and finally shajied. For 
the preparation of splittings from mica block, women and children 
are extensively employed in the mica fields. With her vast sup]>lies 
of mica, her monojioly of shellac and her chea]) labour. India will 
doubtless in the near future make considerable ]u'ogress in the 
manufacture of micanite, which has already been made ex]'ierimentally 
at Kodarma. tlo' centre of the liihar mica industry and in the Fast Indian 
llaihvav workshops at .lamalpur. There is no reason also why con- 
denser plates, funnels and other mica manufactures should not be 
tuidertaken in India. 


At present exports are chiefly m the form of block mica and split- 
tings which ait' jiacked in boxes lined with jiaper 
and calcul.ited to weigh about 1 cwt. nett each. 


Exports. 



the unit of sale being the bazaar maund in Calcutta and the cwt. in 
Madras. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. /. o. h. 
The following are the statistics of exports of mica from India 
during the last six years. 


Table No. 226 . — Exports oj mica from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


The internal consumption of m 


j Quantity, j 

Value. 

•1 

Cwts. 

I £ 

i .53,891 

i 302,564 

; 32,972 

191,066 

33,717 

- 208,496 

j 59,.721 

i 341.255 

65,729 

' 57.5,285 

5.%992 

598,971 


ca in India is very small and probably 


does not exceed two or three hundred tons 
Distribution of the trade. principal ports participat- 

ing in the export trade the percentage shipped from Calcutta 
in 1918-19 was 83, from Madras 14 and from Bombay 3. In 1914 
Germany held a predominant position in the electrical industry 
and the world's miea market was about to be transferred from 
London to Hamburg. The distribution of the tsade according to 
the CiLStom House .statistics would suggest that nearly GO per 
cent, of the whole went to the United Kingdom, 19 per cent, to the 
United States and rather less than 16 per cent, to Germany, but not 
less than half of the shipments to the United Kingdom were re-exported 
to Germany whose consvmiption of Indian mica in the calendar year 
1013 was 47.000 cwts. in addition to about lo.OOt) cwts. obtained from 
her colonies. The outbreak of hostilities sus])ended the activities of 
a Cerman merchant who had begun to build uj) a big business in the 
mining and shipping of mica from the Xellorc field. The mica sent 
direct to the United States was of higher average value than to other 
destinations, as only the superior grades can stand the heavy import 
dutv. 


The first effect of the war was to di.scourage the out])Ut and diminish 
the volume of the ex])ort.s of mica, but a considerable demand soon 
grew u]i for Indian mica for munition jmrposes. To secure adef]uate 
supplies for the British Covernment. exjiorts to destinations other 
than the United Kingdom were jnohibited in Se])tendier 19 lb. and in 
.Iiine 1916. a scheme to ])urchase on Covernuient account was brought 
into force. The (lovernment of India also took gocat ijitercst in cx]iloiting 
mica jiroducing areas hitherto untouched or inconi])l(‘tel\' develo]'ed. 
Tlie considerable increase.s in average values recorded during 1917-18 
and lftl8-19 were due ])artly to tin' increased cost of machifiei'y and 
tools, but largely also to an increase in the ])i’o]iortion of block mica to 
Splittings, which was the result of an increase in the dennmd for the 
former for munition purposes. 


3!"i2 



CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS. 


Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is in considerable demand for indus- 
trial purposes, e.g., in connection 'with the 
Area and production. manufacture of glass, for food preservation, 

and for manurial purposes in addition to its importance as a constituent 
of gunpowder. The production of saltpetre in India is practically 
coihined to the areas covered by the three provinces of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in all of which places the manufacture is con- 
trolled under a system of licenses by the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Farrukhabad in the United Provinces may be cited as the 
main centre of manufacture though the refined saltpetre produced in 
the Punjab excels that of any other province. Small quantities 
sufficient onlv for local consumption are obtained in Madras as well and 
in a few Native States in the north. AVith the outbreak of the war the 
Indian output was stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude 
manufacture and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other 
concessions to encourage manufacture. Later on the export of salt- 
petre exceeding 10 per cent, refraction (impurity) was prohibited and 
the export of saltpetre of lower refraction restricted to the United King- 
dom, at prices subject to fixed maxima. The number of refineries 
increased from 3’27 in 1913-14 to 453 in 1917-18 while the number of 
hcenses in the three provinces rose from 31,191 to 51,830. 72 per 
cent, of the licenses for j)reparing crude saltpetre were granted in 
Bihar in which province 55 per cent, of the refineries are situated. 
The production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds (of 74-G7 lbs. 
each) may be indicated by the following statement. 


Table No. 227. — Production of refined saltpetre 

74-67 lbs. 

in fact or g 

ninunds of 

Year. 

1 

1 Bihar. 

United 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 


j Factory 

Fact or V 

Faetorv 


1 maimdrj. 

ma\md<. 

inannd'J. 

I'.lEt-U . 

. 1 1S5.:!73 

KiO.Tott 

87.010 

11114-1.5 . 


ISS.S'.Ki 

l(H>,17ti 

lUl.'.-Ki .... 

211»..5t;5 

iso.oas 

1.52.301 

iyiti-17 .... 

. . Jr 1. OSS 

300.5tt0 

245.970 

11117-18 .... 


258, .838 

1.50,05.8 


The fall in 1917-18 is dm- to abnormal rainfall during the manufacturing 
season. 


Ci'ude saltjietre is extracted from nitrous earths scraped during the 
(hv season from the roads, walks, etc., in and 
1 anutacture. around villages where a large quantity of 

nitrogen is derived from the excreta of men and animals and decaved 
vegetable matter. This earth is laid in shallow filtcu beds of clay and 
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water poured over it. and the resulting liquor after settling is concentrated 
in large open pans over a slow fire (as in the United Provinces and Bihar) 
or evaporated by solar heat (as in the Punjab), crystallizing out in the 
form of crude saltpetre which contains a considerable admixture of 
common salt. The terms of the license issued to the nuoninh (crude 
saltpetre licensee) do not allow him to carry the process any further. 
Kefining is carried out in licensed premises either by continuing the 
process applicable to the manufacture of crude saltpetre till the educ- 
ation of the salt mixed up with it, or by heating to boiling point a 
solution of crude saltpetre, when the potassium nitrate dissolves and 
the common salt contained in it crystallizes out. By evaporating the 
remaining solution, fairly pure saltpetre may be obtained. The process 
chieflv in vogue in the Bihar refineries is the former, and the product 
so obtained is known as kuthin. It has a refraction of from 20 to 40 
per cent, and a good demand for it exists for manuria! purposes and 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. A much more highly refined article 
is produced in the Punjab with a refraction in the neighbourhoo.l of 4 
per cent., while in Bihar anything better than 8 per cent, is seldom 
achieved. The crude product of the United Provinces and Bihar 
yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent, refined saltpetre, but the percent- 
age in the Punjab i.s no more than 30. 

Up to the year 1800 India enjoyed a monopoly in the saltpetre trade 
when artificial manufacture from the nitrate 
deposits of South America and German potash 
knocked the bottom out of the export trade which fell from 3.5,000 tons 
in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war year. India's chief customers 
were the United States of America, China, the United Kingdom, ilauri- 
tius and Ceylon. The two last named require high refraction saltpetre 
for manurial purposes and China, heteer quality Farrukhabad and 
Punjab refined saltpetre for fire-works. 

Table Xo. 228. — Destiiiaiio)is aurl qua util iei< of isnlipetre exported frruti 

v.m-io to r.tis-id. 


Countries. 


1900 - 10 . 



Toil". 

United .state- of 

America 

ryA-ll 

Ciniia 


4.114 

United Kingdom 



Mauritius 



(feyloii 


Oso 

.All other countries 



Toi'al 

iT.ini 


1010-11. 

1011-12. 

1012-1:;. 

1913- U. 

Toil". 

I'dll". ' 

' Tori". 

Ton-. 

1.410 


L\M*7 

1. 

4,l*7o 

4.:;2o 

4.:; 12 

4.0.34 

:»,< >.70 

•2A-2\) 

2.:;oi 

2.404 


1 S74 

; 2.201 

1.437 

I.Ul’ 

l.lliH 

; 2.22;; 

2.224 


SOI) 

^i.74 

I.S.-, 4 


lO.Tl'S 

1 I4.s:i,s 

13.403 


With the outbreak ol the war. the trade' was niaiidv diverted to the 
United Kingdom, whose chief sources ot siipjih'. (ieriiiauv and ih'lgium. 
lia<l been cut off and the Ministry of Munitions looked to India to meet 
its constantly increasing demands. Whereas the share of the United 



Kingdom was 55 per cent, in 1914-15. it was 80 per cent, in 1915-16. 
and ill 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export became effective, 
.'I per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go to Australia and 
New Zealand for meat preservation and to Mauritius and Ceylon for 
luaiiurial purposes, but with this exception India's whole outtiut of 
.saltpefre has been secured for the use of British or Allied manufacturers 
of munitions. 

The following table illustrates the range 
of prices for saltpetre of 5 per cent, refrac- 
tion from 1897. 


Table No. 229. — Price of saltpetre of 5 percent, refraction from 1897 to 

1916. 


Year. 


•Januarj'. 


July. 


1>!I7 

19ui 

19U7 

191:1 

ltll:l 

I'JU 

191.5 

1910 


B-. 

C'. 


d. 

a 

1 

8 

1 

(i 

11 

8 

11 

s 

4 

11 

0 

11 

4 

15 

0 

11 

12 

15 

8 

12 

13 

17 

1 

11 

12 

15 

8 

13 

4 

17 

8 


R>. a-. d. 

0 4 S 4 

7 0 9 4 

9 S Id S 

11 8 lo 4 

11 8 15 4 

11 4 15 0 

11 4 15 0 

15 8 , 20 8 


I 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices as a result of market 
manipulatiou for the benefit of the middlemen rather than of the manu- 
facturer, the (.lovernment of India intervened and fixed maximum 
rates for exports, viz.. Rs. 13-12 (18s. i<l.) for a factory maund of 5 per- 
cent. (or less) refraction and Rs. 12-14 (17.v. 2d.) for 10 per cent, refrac- 
tion /. 0 . h.. the refraction values being determined by the Chemical 
Examiner. Calcirtta Custom House, upon samples drawn from the con- 
signments which were under Customs control ; but there is reason to 
believe that there was a good deal of evasion practised in order to 
defeat these restrictions. 

The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
armistice was declared and with it the United Kingdom's demand for 
munition jrurjioses ceast'd. All restrictions on the export of salt])etre 
o! all grades to non-])rohibitcd destinations liave since been removed. 


Table No. 23n . — Tin 


export'^ oi sajtpclir (qiaiiltitic.- 
destinations from 1916-11, 


ind Till lies) to alt 




Yuai. 



1 

Quantity. 

Value. 








t 

i!U:)-u . 






13.400 

20.5.1 lOO 

19U-1.5 . 






111.400 


I9i.-,.ia . 






20.700 

4.59.120 

i'.m;.i7 . 






20,400 


1917-18 . 






22.'iS0 

591, .570 

19IS-19 . 





■ i 

23,900 

021.000 


:i05 



Practically all the shipments have been made from the port of Calcutta. 
The local unit of sale is the factorv maund but sterling quotations to 
the United Kingdom are per ton c. i. /. The unit of shipment in 
Calcutta is the bag of 224 lbs. nett, but shipment is made from Bombay 
in bags of 168 lbs. gross also. 


Borax. 


Borax (sodium bi-borate) is not found in British India but is 
obtained in conjunction with salt on the banks 
of certain lakes in Tibet or as a deposit in 
conjunction with sulphur of certain hot springs in Ladakh. Kashmir. 
The latter supplies enter India generally via Kulu and are refined at 
Sultanpur, or alternatively through Chamba to Kashmir and Lahore, 
while tiiical, the Tibetan product which constitutes ninetenths of the 
trade is brought into the L'nited Provinces bv Bhutia traders and is 
refined at Ramnagar. The transfrontier imports of borax in recent years 
have been in the nighbourhood of d-j.OOO cwts. vearlv, the figures for 
1917-18 and 1918-19 being 2.j,G18 and 2.j,476 cwts. respectively. 
The annual imports of refined borax by sea. chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, average about -I,*)!)!* cwts. 


The export (strictly re-export) trade has been steadily declining in 
Exports recent years owing to the discovery of inexhaus- 

tible supplies of calcium borate in Nevada and 
California, but the internal consumption for medicinal purposes and 
as a mordant in dyeing and calico printing and other industrial pur- 
poses has somewhat increased, the balance stnick by deducting ship- 
ments from the sum of the transfrontier and sea-borne imports giving 
a total of about 2-'3,iiO(i cwts. per annum. 

The quantity and values of bora.x exported during the last six years 
are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 2.31 .- — Quantity muj value nf expurts nf h'irnx froin India from 

onwards. 


J'll’-U 
lltl4-l.S 
l'»l.->-l(i 
miii-i; 
U)17-n 
mis 10 


Quantity. 

Viiliio. 


V 

+.-T I 

.7.i:!l 

i.nu 



lo.olo 

7.:',.-.:! 

1 t.lo-’ 

g.s7:i 

.'i.ST.') 


iii.tiat 


The principal ])re-war destinations were the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong and the war has not gciierallv a fleeted the distribution 
of the trade. Over 90 per cent, of the exports have alwavs gone from 




Calcutta. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and ship- 
ment is made in cases weighing 1 cwt. each. Quotations for export are 
per maund /. o. b. 


RAW SILK. 


Producing areas. 


There are three tracts in India in which sericulture is still a cottage 
industry of some importance. (1) the southern 
portion of the Mysore plateau nuth the 
adjoining kduJc of Kollegal in the Coimbatore District of the Madias 
rresidency, {2) the Murshidabad. Malda, Eajshahi. and Birbhum 
districts of Bengal, (3) and Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring 
submontane districts of the Punjab and North-M'est Frontier 

Province in all of which the mulberry feeding silk worm (bombyx mori) 
is cultivated. There i» also a considerable cultivation in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa and parts of the Central Provinces of the tasar silk 
worm and in Assam of the ntuga and eri silk worm. All these are 
purely indigenous. The taxm- is a wild silk worm never successfully 
domesticated : the nviyn is a semi-domesticated silk worm feeding in the 
open chiefly on two particular species of laurel ; while the eri is a domes- 
ticated silk worm feeding on castor, the silk from which cannot be 
reeled but has to be carded and spun. Both in Bengal and Southern 
India the silk is the prodirce of a multi-voltine worm fed on the leaves of 
the shrub mulberry. The Mysore industry, supposed to have been 
started by Tippu Sultan with seed received from China, with that in 
the adjoining district of Coimbatore, is now responsible for two-thirds 
of the total output ot silk in India. A good deal of experimental work 
has been done in Bengal and Mysore in recent years under the direction 
of French and Japanese experts, and the area of land under mulberry 
cultivation in Bengal has been found to have increased by 33 per cent, 
since 1913. In Kashmir, where mulberry trees are abundant and the 
historical records of the industry go back to the sixteenth century, 
oulv uni-voltine worms chiefl}' from seed imported every year from 
France and Italy are now grown. The industry is a State monopoly, 
and yields a net revenue of about £70.000 per annum and the only 
limit to its expansion is the amount of food available for the worms. 
The output of silk in Kashmir is on a conservative estimate 200.000 
Ills, of reeled silk annuallv, the whole of which is exjiorted. In the 
Murshidabad District are several filatures under European control, 
but there are in India actually only two filature.s working on 
European lines, one in Bangalore and one in Siinagar. Of the 
filatures in which indigenou.s methods are employed, there are five 
establishments in Jlursludabad District employing a hundred or more 
operatives, and one in Jammu. 

Mr. Lefrov'.s estimate of the production of mulberry silk in Indi.i 
in 1910 when the reeling industrv in 
Kashmir had not completely recovered from the 
disastrous fire which destroyed the 
in the table below. 


Production. 


Srinagar filature in 1913, is given 
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Table Xo. 232. — Estimat’-d production of )nulberrij silJc in India in 1910. 


Province?. 


Quantity. 


Mysore 

Bengal 

Madras . 

Kashmir 

Burma 

Assam 

Punjab 


Total 


1^ I 

1,152.000 
. ! eJOO.OOO 

400.000 
. ! 96.000 

. I 1.3.000 

. i 12,000 

. ! 1,800 


2,276,800 


It ha.s been calculated that it takes 12 maunds of cocoons to yield 
one maund of reeled silk. 

In the early days of the East India Company silk was an important 
P article of the export trade from Bengal and in 

the time of Warren Hastings the exports 
averaged over oGO, 000 lbs., it is believed, of reeled silk alone : but the 
trade was subject to great fluctuation. Between LShO and 1874 the 
average annual exjiorts amounted to over two million lbs. including 
not only reeled silk but also c/ncso/,/ (.silk waste) and cocoons. The 
average exports for decennial periods, from the .statistical vcar 1861 -tio 
•mwarcb, are shewn in the following table. 


T.\ble Xo. 233. — Ej'port.-i of run:' mU; during dcrcn niul 

1861-65 onwards. 


periods fiiun 


Average for ten years. 


Exports of 
raw silk. 


I Lb^. 

. I 2.06.'i.272 

. i 1.401.023 

I 1,744.109 

. I 1.717.601 

1,740,023 


The above figures would sugge.st that since ISSf the trade had re- 
mained very steady, but unfort iinatelv the juoportion of reeled silk in 
the total (except for a temjiorarv recovery iu piotpoT and the following 
vcar) has greatly declined and with it the average value of the whole. 
There was a remarkable fall in l!)l:')-l I to lOO.ggi.' 11,,^., as compared with 
• ’)8'2,0<8l lbs. in lOld-lo but this was largelv a.scribable tfi the iSiinagar 
lire in July 1013 in con.seipience of w hich the exjiorts from Kashmir 
ill the following year were ehiefiv in the form of cocoons. In lOlI-lo 
the effect of the war was greatly felt, as so much of the trade is in 
normal times w-ith ^outhein France. The exports of raw silk, (husani 
and cocoons from India during the last six years are shewn in the 


lSi4-73 to ]SS3-84 
1S84-83 to 1893-94 
1894-93 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1913-14 



following table. With higher prices and a larger demand from France in 
1918-19 there was .something of a recovery in the shipments of reeled 
-ilk and a corresponding fall in the volume of cocoons exported. 


Table No. 234:. — Quantity of exports of raw silk, chasani and 
cocoons from India daring the last six gears. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 1 

1915-16. ; 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 1 

1 

1918-19 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. : 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Raw silk 

160,222 

82,712 

125,166 

218,636 

191,515 

290,989 

Lhasam 

909,077 

347,754 ' 

793,120 

799,038 

428.323 

551,299 

Cocoons 

, ; 133,789 

85,816 : 

344.517 

526,429 

185,6.''6 

112,680 


The principal destinations throughout the period were France and 
the United Kingdom, the demands of Italy and the United States 
being intermittent and uncertain. The chief ports participating in the 
trade were Karachi which in the last ten years has superseded Bombay 
as the principal entrepot for the Kashmir trade (though there are still 
coiLsiderable e.xports from Bombay), Calcutta for Bengal and Assam 
silk, and Madras for chasam and cocoons from Mysore, shipments of 


raw >ilk having ceased since 190()-07. 

In Karachi the unit of -ale is the lb. and of shi])ment the bale 


Unit oJ sale and 
shipment. 


of IGo lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while 
in Calcutta raw silk is sold by the factory seer 
and shipjied in bales of 150 lbs. each. Chasam 


IS shipped in 300 lb. bales. iMysorc chasam is .sold jier maund of 25 lbs. 
/. 0 . b. Madras, for shi]')ment to France and Italy and packed for 


fXjiort in pressed bales of 3 cwts. c. i. f. (piotations to the United 
Kingdom are generallv per lb. and for France per kilo. 


SILK MANUFACTURES. 


The decrease in the exports of silk manufactures from India has 
been evtm more noticeable in recent years than that C)f raw silk. At 


Industrial centres. 


the same time there is reason to think that the 
indigenous silk weaving industry is with the 


aid of imported silk more than holding its own e.xcept in Burma. 
Tilt' census returns of 1911 indicated an increa.se of 28,000 to the total 


of 228.000 ])crson.s enumerated in 1901 as t'Ugaged in the industry, 
the chit'f silk weaving centres being Murshidabad, Taujore. Benares, 
Surat, .-\mritsar. Chingh!|)ut. Madura and Mandalay. Inirther, while 
tin quantitv of raw silk annually imported chietty from Shanghai is 
about the same as it was fifty years ago, the bulk of the imports 
consists now-a-(hiv.s of line weaving (|ualities, whereas it was 
tormerlv coarse and suitable only for embroidery. In Burma, where the 
material is worn by all but the jiimrest of both sexes, the absorption of 
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silk piecegoods is remarkable, and in that province there is reason to 
fear that the competition of Japanese manufactures is becoming too 
strong for the village handlooms. The value of Japanese imports before 
the war exceeded £300.000 annually. In other parts of India there is a 
good market for certain superior cpialities of hand-woven silk piece- 
goods with which no power loom products directly compete. Most 
elaborate patterns are worked out with the aid of dobbies and jacquard 
harness, and the beautiful silk brocades literally interspersed with metallic 
threads known as Jcincobs for which Benares and JIadura are famous, 
command a limited market even outside India. While the war lasted, 
considerable ditficulty was experienced by silk weavers in obtaining the 
necessary supplies of dye-stuff. There are two considerable power mills 
manufacturing silk goods in Bombay, and one in Calcutta. Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore respectively, in the two latter cases in conjunction with 
other textiles. 


The value of foreign silk consumed bv weavers in Bombay citv 

Raw silk consumption. ' n . 

estimated at £94.000 annually. 800.000 lbs. is 

the estimated consumption of raw silk in the Madras Presidency 
derived as to 360.000 lbs. from Kollegal, 300.000 lbs. from Mysore, 
100.000 lbs. from China via Tuticorin and Boinbav. and 40.(X)0 lbs. 
from Bengal. M'ith this silk worth from £330.000 to £370.000. 
piecegoods worth nearly £660,000 are produced, of which £640.000 
are absorbed in the Presidency, £10.000 go to other parts of India 
and the remaining £10.000 are available for export. 

The decline in the exports of silk manufactures has been most 
marked in the case of Bombay and Bengal but 
the exports from Madras, which have however 
always been on a much smaller scale. ha\e latterly somewhat increased. 
In 1893-94 the total exports from British India were valued at £162.000 
and in 1903-04 at £.5.5.000. The figures from 1913-14 onwards are given 
in the table subjoined. About 50 per cent, of the shipments in 1917-18 
were from Madras. 32 per cent, from Bombay and 17 per cent, from 
Bengal. 


Exports. 


Table Xo. 23 . 5 . — Qiiinitil!/ <ni<l nihie of stlk mini xjacf ares e.rporled from 

lOl'i-14 oinrariJs. 




Year. 





Qu.intity. 

\'alue. 








Vd... 

£ 

Utl.3-14 . 








.37.740 

mu-i.') . 






. : 

374. 7(U 

22.000 

I'.ii.yio . 







:ii;.7.oii(i 

22.111 








41'.',SS.7 

30.3.7:! 

1'J17-1S . 








ss .>->7 

I'.tls-llt . 





• 

. ' 

M’.’i.lNJ 

82.304 


The above table includes good< made of silk mixed with other mate- 
rials but is exclusive of small quantities of sewing thread and ‘ other 
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sorts ’ of silk manufactures averaging in the period about 9,000 lbs. in 
weight valued at £2,000. Shipments between 1914-15 and 1917-18 were 
greatly affected by the war. In preceding years the principal recipient 
was the United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of piecegoods. while the 
French and Levantine markets once verv important had for a long 
time been negligible. In 1918-19 there was a marked development of 
the trade between Bombay and the Persian Gulf, the exports of mixed 
.'ilk and cotton goods being £ 33.000 in excess of those for the previous 
year and of pure silk piecegoods over £20,000. There have recent!}' 
been increased shipments of mixed and smaller shipments of pure silk 
goods. The Madi'as trade which is probably still affected by freight 
scarcity is chiefly with the Stiaits Settlements both for silk-bordered 
cotton goods and for pure silk stuffs, though Natal and Northern Africa 
are promising new markets. 

Ill the traiisfrontier trade there are not inconsideiable exjiorts of silk 
piecegoods across the borders of Burma to the Southern Shan States, 
against which may be set similar imports from Siam, and of raw silk 
from Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and fibre foi 
brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chiefly pigs' bristles which are collected in the United 
. Provinces, graded, and either absorbed by the 

local trade or shipped from Calcutta and 
Bombay for the foreign market which takes ceitain cjualitio.s for which 
there is no demand in India. There is a small factory at Ca wnpoie which, 
after satisfying all the requirements of the military department, manu- 
factures every variety of household brushes and a very high grade of 
toilet brushes chiefly with these bii.-tles A similar factory has recently 
been started at Indore. Bristles ]jluckcd as in the United Provinces 
fiom the living animals arc rated superioi to those obtained imm 
'■arcasses. The cpiantities and values of exports are shewn in the 
subjoined table. 


T.\ble No. 239. — ExpiDif of bristles {quantities and values) from 1913-14. 




Year. 



(Quantity. 


Value. 






Cwts. 


£ 

1'1314 . 





4.09.3 



I!tl4-ir. . 





. ■ 4.747 


92,327 

i!»ir>i(i . 





3,S(i,> 


S2.5St) 

l!ll(i-17 . 





3.72S 


S7.943 






2,.7.Il‘ 


92.721 








117.S97 


The chief destination was the Ihiited Kingdom and before the war. 
Cermaiu' also to a small (‘xtent. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the 
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bazaar iiuuuid but sliipmeiit is rrsually made in cases weiphiny one cwt 
nett. In Bombay sales are made bj’ the lb. and bristles are shipped in 
cases weiyhiim' -jO lbs. nett. Sterling quotations are generally per lb. c. i. f. 

Pahn tibre is deri\ ed chieflv from the [;almvra (bord-'^sns flnbelUforjuis), 
the bulk of it being exported from Tuticorin and 
^ ^ Cocrnada to the United Kingdom, to be made 

up into brooms. It is obtained from the leaf stalks of seedling palmyras 
which are widely distiMbuted over Southern India, but the only tracts in 
which the industry is imi)ortant are the uplands of Kistna and Godavari, 
and the Tinnevelly District and the Palghat sub-division of Malabar. 
The fibre is sold and shipped either dved or uudved after grading into 
lengths, the principal grades being l-j to IS inches and over, 12 to 14 
inches and 8 to 12 inches. Each consignment should contain ec[ual 
Cjuautities of each grade. The exports of palmvra fibre during the past 
six years are shevni in the following table. The volume of the trade has 
been adversely affected in the last two years by tonnage difficulties, 
but there has been a steady appreciation of prices. 


Table Xo. 237. — Qimntilies and values of pahuyra fibre exported from 

1913-14 onwards. 


Y ear. 

Quantity. ' Value. 


( 'wts. £ 

l!)l:!-U 

Dir-i.-, 



1910-17 

1'J17-1S 

191S-19 

S0.440 89,097 

80.929 103.“91 

91.00s 11.5,818 

97,652 133,918 

53.391 76,763 

.58,374 SI, .527 

Before the war Germany took 37 per cent., Belgium 30 per cent., 
the United Kingdom 18 per cent, and Holland 7 per cent, of the 
exports of this fibre. In 1918-19 the percentages of the principal 
countries participating were : the United Kingdom, 46 per cent., the 
United States of America 22 per cent., Ceylon. 14 per cent, and Japan 
8 per cent. The chief ports of ex])Ort and the itroportionate share of 
each in the total trade arc shewn in the next table. 

T.rBLE Xo. 238. — Dislnbuhou of the trade 

arrordiiuj to ports in 1913-1' ■ 

Ports. 

Quantity. ^ Percentage. 

<'ocana(la 

Tuticoiiii 

(.'aliout ........ 

f'oclim ........ 

( w ts. 

1 

32.1 14 39 

2^(;09 34 

14..S01 IS 

4.S94 ' 6 

1V)TA1. 

,S0.440 100 
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At Tuticorin the fibre is generally sliipjjed in pressed bales of 300 lbs. 
eett. but bundles of one and two cwts. are not uncommon. At Cocanada 
the weight of the pressed bale is 280 lbs. nett and on the Malabar coast 
the ordinary unit of shipment is the pressed bale of 3 cwts. nett. The 
unit of sale at Cochin and Tuticorin is the cwt. but sties are made in 
Cocanada by the candy of 500 lbs. 

CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stearine. or of paraffin wax with 
Production admixture of stearine as at Syriani near 

Rangoon. In the latter case the purified wax 
IS melted and run direct to the mixing tubs where a jtercentage of 
stearine which is generally small, though in some makes as much as 
50 per cent by volume, is added, to increase the rigidity of the candle 
and to impart a skin which it would not otherwise possess on leaving 
the moulds. The wax is then poured into rows of block tin moulds 
and supplied with wicks, an average machine being capable of turning 
out 360 candles every 15 minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured 
in Calcutta, Madras, Mysore and Bilimora (Baroda State) but the 
iinlustrv has not yet attained any considerable dimensions, as the table 
below shewing exports of all kinds of candles re])resents chiefly candles 
from Burma. 

T.\ble No. 239 . — Quantilj/ and vahif of exports of candles from India 

from 191d-l4 onirards. 

Year. Quantity. Value. 


Lt>s. £ 


1!I13-14 . 






. 

. 8,395,078 

157,890 

lau-io . 







. 7,991,.505 

149,840 

1(11.5-16 . 







C.224,104 

116,822 

1(116-17 . 







, 6,548,309 

124,015 

1(117-18 . 







9.510.C06 

183,440 

1(118-19 . 

• 






9,787,492 

203,648 


05 per cent, of the ex])orts go direct from Rangoon though latterly larger 
despatches have been made from Bombay. The principal destinations 
are China, Cevlon, New Zealand. United Kitigdom, Straits Settlements. 
Persia and Siam in that order. Sales of paraffin wax candles are usually 
made bv the case of 25 packets for the ( 'alcutta market and of 30 jmekets 
for the" Madras, Bombay and Karachi markets, the weight of a packet 
varvin*^*' with the weight of the .single caudle, hor foreign markets 
jiackings are scarcelv standardised yet. 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

Senna. 

The senna of the British Pharmacoiiceia is derived from the leaves 
of cassia angastifolia and the chief source of supply outside the 
Sudan is the Tinnevellv District of the Madras Presidency. 


The plant is cultivated ou special plots of laud. No estimate of th^^ 
area under cultivation, howevei. can be made but it has been stated 
that on dry lands 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden lands under 
veils as much as 1.400 lbs. may be obtained. Plucking commences 
generally 60 days after soving. the leaves being stripped from the stalks 
and if the floes’er buds are nipped oh a heavier flush of leaves follows. 
After picking, the leaves are dried in the shade for a week or ten days 
and the senna is then readv for sale. Between the cultivator and the 
.shipper is the inevitable middleman who mixes the leaves and bags them 
before selling to the exporter who has therefore to re-sort according tn 
size and qualitv befoi-e baling. The usual season for collection run? 
from June to December. 

The volume and value of the exports of senna during the la>t seven 
vears are shewn in the next table. 


Table No. 240 , — Qiiioi lilies and valars of exports of senna fruui 1912-ld 

onwards. 



Year. 



Quantities. 

Values. 





i C'wts. 

£ 

1912-13 . 




. 1 39.DHt> 

37.774 

1913-U . 




. : 20.430 

26.425 

1914-1.3 . 

. • . 



. 1 13.288 

18.565 

1913-16 . 

. ♦ . 



34.280 

51.990 

1916-17 . 




103.319 

202,839 

1917-18 . 

, , , 



. 1 3S,4S1 


I;il8-19 . 




11,990 

17.043 


•iood reputation for qualitv and price. In 
pre-war times the i)rinci|)al customers for senna 
were the I'nited Kingdom, tlie United States 


Indian senna has 

Unit of sale and shipment. 

of America. Germany and France. OU jier cent, of the exports of senna 
go from Tuticorin, the unit ol sale at the poit beitie the candv of 500 


lb', and that of shipment, bale- of 2? 


to 2J cwt' 


each. 


Nux Vomica. 

Nux vomica, which is commercially inqiortant as the source of the 
alkaloids strychnine and brucine, is the name givmi to the seeds of a 
deciduous tree widely distributed over India known as slryclinos 
nil r vomira. The fruits are collected betwi'cn Xovember and Januaiy 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the sun. tlie busv season for 
export on the West Coast running from February to tlu' middle of Way. 
Shpiments are chiefly from Cochin. Madras. Cocanada. Bombay and 
Calcutta. Figures for the foreign trade from Ibl 2-1:5 are given in the 
following table. 

3U 



Table No. 241. — Exports of nux vomica from Lidia from 1912-13 onirards. 








Average 


Year. 



Quantities. 

Values. 

value 







per cwt. 





C\vts. 

£ 

Shillings. 

1912-13 . 




41,518 

14,408 

6 

1913-14 . 




46,149 

17,366 

S 

1914-15 . 




33,161 

14,556 

s 

1915-16 . 




59,225 

30,760 

11 

1916-17 . 




56,148 

31,137 

10 

1917-18 . 




40,180 

25.112 

12 

1918-19 . 




62, 1 58 

57,606 

18 


The chief countries participating in the trade in pre-war times 
were the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Holland and France. 
Practically all the Cocanada output went to New York. ‘Fair general 
average of season. Europe cleaning ‘ is the usual quality exported. 

In -Madras and Cocanada nux vomica is exported in bags containing 
, , . . 182 and IbT lbs. while on the Malabar Coast 

the unit ts a llo lb. bag. Calcutta ships in 
\ cwt. pockets and Bombay in bass of 14(1 to 168 lbs. gross. The unit 
of saU in Bombay is the candy of 823 lbs., in ('Mlcutta the bazaar 
inauiid and in the South the candv of .jOI.) lbs. or 600 lb<. geneiallv. 


Cinchona. 


All the varieties of cinchona from whi<-li the commercial barks of 
to-day are obtained are represented in India, 
namely, limhomi h’dijcrttnm (yellow bark), 


Area and production. 


cnchona sncciruhru (red bark) and rim-hona offtcinulis. (pale bark) 
and hybrids therefrom. The plantations were first started in 
1(S62 at the initiative of the Government from seed introduced from 
South .\iuerica, but since then jnivate ellorts on the part of tea and 
coffee ])lantci'.s have been responsible for .sonu' part of the increased 
production and consc(|uent tall in {nice. T’ho price, of (piiuine which 
was Hs. 2f) (£1-6-8) an ounce in 1 878 liad fallen to Es. 12 (16 shillings) 
jjcrlb. in 18f)U, and ])racticallv similar conditions prevailinu in Java 
have kejit the jirice at that level or lower ever since. The niainaicas in 
Ibitisli India to which culttvation is now c<)nlined are the Nilgiri Hills, 
Coorg and the .Malabar District in the Madras Presidenev and the Dar- 
Disti'ict of liuiiuiil. tliu in tko twu prosidenuius in 1013-14 

Ik “ing 2,b)2 and 2.2()(> respect ivelv. The corres])onding tigures for 
l',tl7-18 were 1.189 and 2.-71 1 acres. There are besides .small areas 
devoted to the ])lant in My.'-ore and Travancoro. In the latter State 
the area has fallen from 2.98.7 acres in l!MI9-l9to L71 in 1913-11 owing 
to greater prolits being obtainalih' Irom tea and rubber. Cinchona 
Irdipriaitn is the species mainlv cultivated iii Bengal, while o/^efaa/f.s' is 
more freipientlv grown in Southern India. Th" whole of the cinchona 
plantation iir Nortlnun India belong to Government, while in Southern 
India all but HOO acres are in private ownership. 




The plant is generally raised from seeds and infrequently from 
cuttinu^ or laj-ering. The first crop is usually 
obtained between the third and fifth vear after 


Method of marketing. 


planting by thinning out the plantation, when about 25 per cent, of 
the trees ate uprooted and barked. Proper bark harvesting however 
does not begin until at least ten years after planting. 

Harvesting is conducted in one of two ways, either by (1) lopping off 
branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from root-stem and 
branches, or by (2) coppicing. 

Th bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the two Government factories at 
Xeduvattam near Ootacamund in the Nilgiris. and at ilungpoo in the 
Darjeeling District are sulphate of cpiinine. and cinchona febrifuge. 
These factories meet to .some extent the large internal demand for 
Cjuinine from malarial stricken areas in India, nearly 192.000 lbs. of 
quinine being issued by the Bengal factory alone during the three years 
1915 — 18. Sulphate of (_[uinine manufactured in India is now on sale 
at Post Offices all over the country. In Southern India it is sold in the 
form of powder in packets costing only a quarter of an anna (Id.) each, 
while in Northern India it is distributed in tablet form, containing 20 
four-grain tablets put up in small glass tubes. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to make 
the British Empire independent of Java and other foreign sources of 
supply-, and a special investigation has recently been carried out to find 
suitable localities for new plantations. 

Exports of the bark which are confined to the United Kingdom 


Exports. 


average about 


•KXi.OUO lbs. annually valued 
at £10.000 before the war. Bengal has no 
exportable surplus and all the shipments are from Southern India, 
the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (55 j)or cent.), Calicut (II 
per cent.) and Cochin (4 per cent.) Export^, chiefly in the form of bark, 
are sold at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sulphate 
contamed in each lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually 
made in bales of 2 cwt.s. from Tuticorin and of 250 to 300 lbs. from 
Calicut. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 nearly all the bark from private 
estates was taken over bv (lovernment for quinine extraction at Nedu- 
vattam. For such shi])ments as were effected good ](rices were obtain- 
able. 


Table No. 212. — Expoiis of cmcltoiat bark from British Itoha from 

im-iL 




y fur. 




QiiantitiC'. 

Values. 







LI.-. 

V 

19)3-U . 






61 1.7. log 

8.289 

1914-1.5 . 






(.lg.9S7 

l),.‘')ti7 

1915-10 . 






(i07,Hl)7 

8.664 

1916-17 . 






OSS..-, 43 

11.680 

1917-18 . 






40,1,',0 

.“b-t 

I'.llS-l » . 






27.4:<)S 

706 
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Imijorts into India are chiefly in the form of quinine and its salts. 

. , The total quantities in 1916-17 and 1917-18 

mpor s. amounted to T7.790 Ib.s. and 67.407 lbs. res- 

pectively in addition to 729 lbs. and 3.996 lbs. of bark. Tliougli a good 
deal came from the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
the countries of niaiiufacturo. the country of origin of most of these 
imports tvas undoubtedly Java. 


SUGAR. 


Production. 


India was probably the original home of sugarcane and the area 
under sugar is larger than in any country in the 
world. But the average yield per acre is so 
low, and the demand from a population that is largely vegetarian so 
great that the country depends to an increasing extent upon imports 
of cheap foreign sugar. Until 1996-07 the majority of these imports 
were of German and Austrian beet sugar; but. though the world 
prices for sugar continued to be regulated until the outbreak of war 
hv the price of 88 per cent. Hamburg, cane sugar gradually secured the 
Inilk of the Indian trade and imports of sugar into India in 191 3-14 were 
almost entirely from Java and Mauritius, the figures being 670.330 tons 
from Java and 142.397 tons from Mauritius out of a total of 899,370 
tons. The area under sugar in India in that year was only 2. 54.), 500 
acres equivalent to a decline of 8 per cent, on the totals for 1890-91. but 
the large ])urchases by the United Kingdom of Mauritius and Java 
sugar and the apprehended shortage of forcigir .supi^lios and ri.se in values 
while war lasted made cultivation more remuneiative and in 1918-19 
a recovery had been made to the acreage of thirty years ago. 

The exports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the form of crude molasses 
or (fur which goes to Ceylon, and the Straits 
Exports. Settlements ami Fiji for the Indian jiopulation 

there who prefer this adulterated product to (•(>mmercial sugar. The 
trade is in the hands of Indian merchants and the jirincipal ports of 
export arc \Tzaga])atam. Cocanada. Tuticoriu and Bomtay. The unit 
of sale in Bombav is the cwt. In Cocanada sales arc made on the candy 
of 50U lbs and in Tuticorin on the of Jnf lbs. Shipment is usually 

effected from these ports in bags of 11 or 2 cuts. nett. 

T,\ 1 !LE No. 243. — K.i'por/g of siK/ar. (pnDtlitij <in(( rdSnc, ildrihij lha hisl 

sij ijf’nrx. 


Year. 


1914- 1.') 

1915- 19 
190)- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


, tpiantity. 

I Yalue. 

1 Cwts. 

£ 

1 191,930 

91,649 

109,:5(>.') 

58.727 

8.'),g99 

! 62.780 

gt>S,l()2 

177.916 

102,197 

107,549 

241,033 i 

323,245 


GUTS AND CASINGS. 


Production. 


Though it has to contend with many difficulties the Indian export 
trade in guts and casings is of some importance. 
The term ‘ca.sings’ is generally speaking confined 
TO The viscera of cattle, while the viscera of sheep and goats are called 
■ "uts though the guts of certain sheep are sold salted as casings, as 
for example of the fat tailed Delhi rams. There is little or no internal 
demand for casings but it has been calculated that the average exports 
do not represent more than the Tuscera of one million animals ; while from 
10 to 12 million cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are annually export- 
ed. The chief reason for this difference is the difficulty of working up a 
market for viscera except in cities of coii-siderahle size where the meat 
Trade is centred in slairghter hou.ses. Bepoi iti may profitably collect the 
hides of single animals from village butcher.s or even the hides of cattle 
which liave died a natural death, but deterioration sets in very quickly if 
casings are not treated immediately after the animal is disembowelled. 
Climatic conditions for a great part of the year also affect casings more 
prejudicially than hides. In view of all these considerations it is doubt- 
ful whether the volume of trade is capable of much expansion though 
considerable improvements might be affected in the methods of marketing. 
Casings are exported either dried or wet salted, but on account of the 
higher freight charged the bulk of the shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses and 
n t treated without dolav on adjacent premises. 

Atter the fat has been carefully cut oft they are 
turned inside out, scraped clean with a wooden scraper and well washed. 
One of the open ends is then tied and each gut is blown, and when the 
other end has been tied is sun-dried. When dry thev are deflated, 
bound up in bundles of 100 l-hiilvra* ox 200 yards, packed incases and 
pre.ssed. A half case usually contains about KtOOO yards and a full 
case about 20.000 yards. Tlic proce.<s is the same in the ca.se of .salted 
casings up to the point of inflation: in lieu of inflation the ca.sings are 
sorted and packed in cask.s known as in brine. The casks generally 

u.'cd in India are about 40 gallons in ca])acitv and 2,1 to O tierces 
go to the ton. Before j lacking, dry casings are sorted according to the 
measurement in millimetres of lialf the eii-enniferenec. wliile in the ease 
of salted casings the diameter is inea-.iired. 

„ , ... Five different iMrieric', of ea^ines are recog- 

Trade varieties. ■ i j '' 

ni.seit. namely. - 

(1 ) Rii n lU'i 'i. the main gut 20 or :i0 y.ird-- long in whorls open at both 
ends : 


(2) .l/a/d/es. a straight gut witli a ni.i.Niinum length of about 4 \'ards 
ojien at both ends ; 

Cl) a curved gut with a nia'.inium length of about one vard 

with a bulbous (dosed end. 'I'lie bung skin from wliiidi gold 
beater.' skin is obtained a t:"ue \i liicdi is removable from 
either side of tliis bulbous cnil ; 


One kloftfy ~ I'SOniitie-' or r' Ufililv 2 xait]". 
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(4) Bladders used chiefly to cover cheese ; and 

(5) Throats (known in England as weasnnds) about one to three 

feet in length. 

The preparation of bladders is impos.sible during the rains and 

thev are at other times particularly subject to damage from insects. 

In the following table are shewn the exports of casings from Calcutta 

„ , . . to each foreign countrv from March 1917 to 

Exports o{ casings. mio t. ■ ' ^ rr r Tmn 

August 1919. Previous to March 1917 no 

separate figures for casings were maintained. Indian casings have a fair 

reputation in the world's market but were not considered in pre-war days 

so good as those from Southern Eussia. 


Tablf. No. 244. — Quantity and value of casings ex-ported, from Calcutta 
from March 1917 to August 1919. 


Countries. 

I'llfi-lV 

191' 

■-Id 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Oviantity 

V alue 

T’nited Kingdom . 

France .... 
Portugal 

'^pain .... 
Switzerland . 

United States of America 

Cwds. 

IjO 

£ 

1,5 

C\rt=. 

'ilS 

173 

251 

10 

£ 

*i96 

2,454 

0,013 

52 

Cwts. 

? . 
35 ; 
333 1 

"£ 

53 
613 
' 4,543 

Cwts. 

9 

456 

’333 

” 9 

£ 

100 

2,537 

4*767 

‘ioo 

TOTAL 

1^6 

1,534 

552 

5,715 

' 376 ' 

5,310 

807 

7,504 


Indian sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. They 
are usually dried, packed in bundles of one or 
“ two lbs. each and shipped in cases containing 

from 150 to 200 lbs. No standard size is recognised : they are sorted 


according to colour and are shipped both split and unsplit. 

In the table below are shewn the exports of guts from Calcutta to each 
foreign countrv from April 1914 to 3Iarch 1918. 
Exports of guts. three years the totals represent cas- 

ings as well as guts. France has alwavs been the best market for the latter. 


Table No. 215 . — Qtirintitu and value of exports of guts from Calcutta 
from April 1914 to March 191S. 


Countries. 1 1914-15 i 191.5-10 1910-17 1917-lS 



Ch t<. 

£ 


e 

C'wt.s. 

£ 

Cwt'’. 

£ 

Italy 

1.(17:! 

•5. Ida 

(>47 

2.412 

112 

414 



i Germany . 

ti04 

2..517 








:i.5.5 

:!,oii:> 

1 ,009 

8,093 

823 

7.G39 



r>ol<:ium 

2r’l 

S.52 







Austria- Hunctary 

194 

1,(IS4 







l'iute<l IviiiLfdom 

121 

790 

:!;!.5 

2,814 

18 

104 

s 

7 

Fnince. 

44 

:!(17 

2,10 s 

7.190 

2..597 

7,392 

090 

3,735 

Switzerland 





8 

116 

18 

98 

T()T\l 

;!,212 

13,7.58 

4 , 1.59 

21,109 

3, .5.58 

15,72.5 

722 

3,840 


In 19](S-J9. ].5() cwts. were shqtjied to France. The principal 
centres in the export trade are Calcutta. Eombay and Madras, but there 
does not appear to be any trade either in casings or guts in Burma. 

:tl9 


TURPENTINE. 


Tlie turpentine industry in India had only just jjassed the experimental 


Centres of industry. 


stage when war broke out. and the reduction 
in direct imports of American turpentine and 


xtu the I nited Kingdom gave it an impetirs wliich it i.s hoped will have 


lasting results. Even now the distillation of crude resin derived 


from pnrus loi}fjtfoha which abounds in the Himalavas is conhned 
practically to two factories owned by Government, one at Jallo in 
the Punjab and the other at Bhowali in the United Provinces though a 
third factory is under construction at Bareillv. That there is an 


enormous scope for the development of the industry is evidenced by 
the estimated area under pimis lunijifolta under Government- owned 
forests which is put at about 400.000 acres, while the acreage under 
Native States can be scarcely less. Other species of resin-yielding pines 
are also available in the Himalayas, in the Assam Hills and in Burma, 
and there is no reason why the ultimate annual production of Indian 
turpentine should not exceed 1-1 million gallons and of rosin (colo- 
phony) 400,000 cwts. A French plant niorlitied to suit Inchan condi- 
tions has been installed at Jallo capable of dealing with 24.000 cwts. of 
crude resin per annum, though the present yearly distillation does not 
exceed Pi.OOO cwt-^. The outjnit of the Bhowali factorv is considerably 
lower. The tap})ing season for the pines extends from March to Novem- 
ber. the yield being about a cwt. of crude resin ].ier acre which yields at 
Jallo 70 per cent, by weight of rosin and 3 gallons of turpentine oil, 
The chief constituents of re>in are rosin and turpentine oil. which must 
be separated from each other by steam distillation. Turpentine is sold 
in three qualities through agents at Calcutta. Bombay and Karachi 
working on a commi.-sion basis. There is a larue demand for turpentine 
in the patent varnish trades and aho in medicine, while rosin is used 
for shellac adulteration, in piiiier uiills, soap factories and in the pro- 
duction of cheap varni.shes. 


The following table shews the production of 
Production. rosin ami turpentine in India from 1907-08 

onwards. 


I.tTiLi-: No. uj rnitl I nrpcuti iif produced in India 

fron, mr- 08 . 




Year. 




ivO>m. 

Turpentine. 







( «t-. 

( 

l!)07-0s . 






4.870 

10.030 

lt»0S-0i) . 






7.-’:{o 

23. •792 








24,10.7 

miO-11 






(».(>7.7 

17.0-71 

1911-ii; 






9.010 

27,770 

1912-13 . 






20.1)10 

00.249 

1913-U . 






20.220 

78..703 

1914-1.-) . 






24.900 

78.489 

191.7-10 . 






34.700 

111,83.7 

1910-17 . 






43.880 

12.7,003 

1917-18 . 






4.-).9.->0 

130,0.72 
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Imports oJ rosin and 
turpentine. 


In 19(>7-08 cwts. of royn were imported : and in ]91o-l-i 

44.788 cwts. In 1917-18 only 31. 49(3 cwts. were 
imported which is only two-thirds of the Indian 
output. The exports of rosin from India 
average ahout 400 cwts. annually. In 1907-08 333..ij00 gallons ol 

turpentine were imported and in 1913-14 193.937. In 1915-16 and 
1916-17. the hgures were 8ti,700 and 80.000 respectively which is 
considerably less than the Indian output, and in 1917-18 less than 
70.000. The figure for 1918-19 wa-.s 65,<i00 gallons. Though it may 
be some time before India is in a position to export turpentine in 
any quantity there is no reason why she should not soon be able 
to meet her internal needs. 


PEARLS. 

The only j)earl and chank fisherie.< of any importance in India are in 
the extreme south of the Peninsula and the 
ccurrence. Mergui Archipelago. The conch shells which 

are obtainable in the Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts of the IMadras 
Presidency go chiefly to Bengal to be made into bracelets, annlots and 
charms. The ilergui pearl fisheries are largely being exploited by 
■Japanese divers. The total value of pearls which passed through 
the Custom House at Mergui between the years 1912-13 and 1916-17 
exceeded £17.000. The imports of pearls chiefly from the Persian Culf 
into Bombay, probably exceed .£1 million annually, and until an em- 
bargo was imposed (chiefly for financial reasons) upon the exports of 
pearls the trade in Bombay was estimated as in the neighbourhood 
of £2 millions. This prohibition has now been lifted. There is a brisk 
if not very valuable trade in Mergui in mother o‘})earl and mussel 
shells, the value of which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 was £7.000 and 
£10.000 respectively. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

India was known to the Romans for its beryls, and in later tinir s 
the diamond mines of (lolconda arc believed to have produced the 
Koh-i-noor, but lattcrlv the onlv ]>recious stones mined in airy ([uan- 
titv have been rulhes. sapjihircs and spinels at ilogok in Kp]ier Burma. 
The ju’oduction of these workings in 1916 yielded 209.721 car ats valued 
at £37. -713 and in 1917. 198.200 «airats valued at £-51.831. The smaller 
ami inferior stones are generally sold h>cally while the larger and better 
are sent through to the London (Hlice of the Burma Ruhy Mines 
Companv. The jiigcon blood rid>y of Jlogok is considered srqicrior to 
anv otlu'r in the world. There are some acpiaiuarines found in Sind 
and the Punjab and sa]q)hircs in Kashmir. 



PART IX 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coinage. 

The Indian coinage consists of a pie. the pice (three pies), the anna 
of four pice and the rupee of sixteen annas. IMien. as until recently, 
che exchange value of the rupee M'as one shilling and four pence, the 
anna vras regarded as the equivalent of the English penny. The weight 
and fineness of silver coins and the weight and dimensions of the bronze 
ooins minted are shewn in the table below. 


Table Xo. 247. — The weight, fineness and dimensions of silver and hro)'Ze 

c'lin^i mnded in India. 


SiLVEi; ( oixs. 

Bronze Coins. 

Standard p^^^eter 

Denomination. in milli- 

“ metres, 

troy. 

\ 

! Alloy. Total. 
Denomination. mkcL | 

Iliipee . . . lUo ' 1.? * 180 

Half-nipee . . . 82} ■ 7} 90 

Quartei'-iupeo ot ' 41} ' 3J 45 

iour-anna piece. 

Eighth of a nipee or 20} I J 22} 

2-anna piece. 

Pice . . 75 ' 25'4 

Half-pice . .37} j 21-15 

Pie . . 25 17’45 

1 

1 

j 


One hundred thousand rupees are known as a inhh of ru])ee.s and a 
hundred lakhs as a erore. 

There are also two anna and one anna nickel ]iieccs iji circulation 
and the issue of nickel cfuns reju-esenting four and eight annas is in con- 
templation. The one anna piece lias a ciiived edge of tuelve .scollo])S, 
and the greatest dia, meter is 21 niilliiiietres. and its least diameter lh'8 
niillimeti'cs. llv Act 22 of gold coins, sovereigns and half sovere- 
igns are legal tendei- on ]iavnicnt of account at Hs. for each soveie- 
igu. Since Indian mints liavc been closed 1o iinrc.-,tj icted coinage 

of silver for the pulilic. A Jloyal Tioi-I.niiation was issued in HHS 
establishing a liranch of the Ifoya! .Mint at liomliav. a.nd pending 
receipt of the uecessarv dies. etc,. authorit\’ was talten bv the Oold 
Coinage .Act (.\ct XIA' of ]!il8) to mint a number of gold mahar.^, 
(the coinage of which liadbeen susiicndcd since 1,S'.)2) for the piiridiase 
of the Punjab wheat crop. This, originally a. Moghal coin, was equi- 
valent in value' to fifteen rujiei's tliouth it contained fkfi grains troy. 
On its redssue last year its weigfit and fineness were reduced to that 
of an English sovereign, the weight licing 122'271f7 grains trov, and 
che standard finenes.s n-12t}i fine gold ami I -12th allov. 

‘*2j 



The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Es. 1. 2| 
5. 10, 50. 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000. 

Weights and Measures. 

^Weiiihts and measures in India vary not only from district to distract 
but also for ditferent commodities rvithin the same district, and thouyh 
the railways have yiven a lead to the adoption of a uniform svstem, 
the country is so vast that the differences are likely to persist for nianv 
years to come. The principal units in ail the scales of weights are the 
maund, seer and the tola, and the stairdard weiuhts for each of these are 
lbs.. 2-< 157 lbs. and 180 grains troy. The tola is the same weight 
as the rupee. In addition to these weights, there is the viss of 3-bO lbs. or 
110 tolas and the candy of 5uit to 84u lbs. It is not necessary for the ’pur- 
poses of this volume to detail any variatiorrs of the weight of the maand, 
except those wh.ch enter into the export trade. It will be sufficient to say 
that ill any particular city there are probably as many different inaunds 
as there are articles to weigh. The only varieties which need be considered 
in connection with the foreign trade are the Bengal or railway maund 
already specified, the factory maund of 74 lbs. I<1 ozs. 11 drs,, the 
Bombay maund of 28 lbs. and the Madras maund of 25 lbs. In 
October 1913 the Goverumeut of India appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the whole question, and their majority report, which was presented 
in the following year, recommended the extension of the railway system 
Irased on the 180 grains tola, while the minority report advocated the 
adoption of the metric system. The views of the Provincial G overnments 
on these reports are still under consideration. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within a 
small compass the i)rinci{)al ueight.s and measures employed in the 
Indian export trade. 

T.\ble Xo. 2 18 . — Principal iceiyhis and m<>asnre< in use in the export trade. 


N.inu* fif unit. Ki'n-'li rmpeii.il Value. ( 'omniotiitic'. 


r.flXF.E VI,. 

Tola .... 180 maiii'. 

'I’n rV. 

Sef‘r (Standard ‘»v liail- . . 2-0."»7 lO' 

way or Indian). 


Seer (Factory) 

Ul) IT'.j oz. 

Viss .... 

Ih^ 

Maund (Standard or 40 mvi" . 

1 S2 Ih.'. I oz. !l dr. 

HaihMiv or Indi.in). 


Maund ( Factory) 

74 li'-, |o o/. 1 1 dr. ! 

JaicM. VvKiA'rioN>. 

' 1 

( 'filniitii. 

i 

Scer . . - .SO toFi'i . 

1 c ii.v? 111 -. ; 

Hazaar Maund 

82 lO'N. 2 oz 2 qr. 

Botnh'iy 


Sct’i .... -T tol.i>40 

1 1 1 07,. 

Luaiii'’. ! 

1 

1 
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Table Xo. 24<S. — Prijuipnl icei</Jtts idkI nujas/ires in use in the export 

trnde — contcl. 


Name (jf unit. 

' British Imperial Value. 

Coinniodities. 

Local Vaei \tioxs — contd. 



Boiiibuij — contd. 



.\Iaund . . .40 'Cers . 

Alaund (Surti) 

2.S lh«. ( J cwt). 

;i0 2 ll.i. (also 29-4, 38-26 

Cardamoms, 

and 4l*0d). 


r 

1 1 Bomba V maunds = 308 

Coriander seed. 

lbs. 



Bombay maund=! = 

Groundnut, se.same. 


.">60 Ihs. 

ca>5torsecd, tobacco 
( unmanufactured). 


21 Bombay maiind'^=:5S8 

IVooI. raw, turmeric. 


11.,. 

pepper, chillies. 


224 l!omha\' raaunils= 

Aliistard seed. 

< rndy . . . ... « 

ti;!0 Ihs. 


25 Bonibav maunds= TOO 

Alvrobalans. 


lbs. 



27 Boinbav maimds=750 

Wlieat. barlev, jo- 


ll.s. 

war, bajra, cram. 


28 Bomba'S' maunds=784 

Raw cotton, pulse, 


Jbs. 

cotton seed. 


2944 Boinb,av maiinds 

Xux vomica. 



= 823 lbs. 


Kf/rachi. 



*'C6r , . • • 80 tolas » 

' 2-0.5 lbs. 

• 28 lbs. 

Hidi'-s. law. 

S 

Maiincl. ... ... - 

S27* lbs. 

St lbs. 

Odsceds 

M’ool. 


. so 40 . 

Bone manures. 

(,'andy 

8 Mannds— bob lb-?, fot 

Rice, barley, sesame, 

82 11..S). 

wheat. 

aiadriii. 



•Maund 

25 lbs. 

ImlifTo. 

Candy ... 

! .joolb.s. 

(btton. raw. 

(Jandy (Dutch) 

672 li)s. 

Copra. 

Tuticorin. 



Tulara ... 

14 lbs. 

< li'iiundnut cake. 


15 lbs. 

Chillie'^. 


20 '. lbs. 

Su<:ar. 

Maiind ... 

26 lbs. 

Cotlce. 

Candy ... 

."iOO II >8!, 

Cottf)n. raw. 

S f-q-t jVifiini. 



.... — Tol.i'i f'F 

0’ (.7 

( 'Iiillies, uinuer, etc. 

S palains 



( '(jf'd iimhi . 



Alaund ... 

' 25 lbs. 

Tur nuo’ie. 

Candy 

.500 lbs. 

1 'ottriu. raw. 




Candy (French) . 

.5.10 lbs. 

1 d’ournlnut 

( 'ocflin. 

’ 


<'andy 

lilX) !b<?. 

Copra, etc. 

Md iiqalor^. 



, • • • “d t’ola^ • 

9;- 07.. 

.“Sandalwood oil* 

Ataund ... 

28 ibs. 

Coconut oil. 


32 lbs. 

Copra. 

Candy ... 

."iOO lbs. . 

Sandalwood. 


* In practice the fraction is often ncirlectecl. 

32 J 



Freights, 


The followiiiii statement shews the rate per ton for London cnrrent 
at the several ports named during that month of the year in which ship- 
ments of the stated article of produce are usually the heaviest. 


Table Xo. 249. — Incites of freiijlil per Ion for certain articles from India 
to the United Kiia/dom hetnetn 1913 and 1918. 


I’orts. article's and destinations ’ 

101 L 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

^ 191S. 


£. 

s. >L 

T. 

fL 

£. 

? iL 

£. s. d. 

£. i’. ih 

£. > <! 

Cnlcntfa. 




1 






Lmseed to London or Liverpool. 

[.lunr] 

1 

»> 

0 

1* 0 , 

4 

10 0 

7 2 0 

14 12 6 

§S 15 H 

Tea to London . [AncnnitJ 

* 1 

15 0 

* 1 

15 0 

o 

7 0 

2 7 0 

3 15 0 

0 5 ' ' 
(ptr f,''i 
I't 40 f 
ft.) 

Tute to London . [Oetober] ' 

1 

0 

t 2 

a 9 ■' 

1 

3 

12 0 

8 2 6 

’-0 0 0 

20 n i> 

Bombaif. 










i 'otfou to Liverpool [January], 

1 

0 0 

0 

15 d 

1 

9 0 

7 10 0 

10 10 0 

16 5 (I 

to London [December] 

<1 

15 0 

0 

17 tl 1 

1 


12 0 

10 5 0 

10 15 0 
(Lin>e. d) 

quota 

tion. 

Krtriichi. 










wheat to I.ivi'ri'ool. [.U.iy) ! 

(1 

IS r, 

0 

12 i', ' 

.> 

15 0 

5 10 0 

12 10 0 

12 10 0 

Mailra^. 










.'lidca and Skins to London 

[OetobiT] , 

- 

n o 

- 

.s 0 1 

1 

4 

in 0 

8 15 0 

* o 10 

to 5 i 

‘iroundnut> to 

[January] 

1 

17 0 

1 

7 (5 

1 

17 6 

7 15 0 

11 0 (1 

Xo >iin 
, inent. 

Bangoon. 




1 





i 

Ku-etn Lmidon [FeLniaiy] 

1 

n 0 

1 

1 0 1 

2 

7 0 

a 15 0 

14 0 0 

1' 6 5 0 


• bulijoct to a ri'liutf* ot 5 "hflluii:’'. 
t inrln-'ivo of 25 pi-r •■tiit. surtax, 

i r.tnu<’<l };uhs per ton of 4o r I t.. -JilpfJMi on of War 

I Katf li\i 'I Ly ot Nhipiunu onK r.o^rrmm:iit ■'liJinni nts 

rontroll'f'l rati' inr fioMriirni'iit i)nrclKi-« 's only. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Toxxage Schedules for Steamers. 

For the forts of Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi. 



: CALCX’ITA. 

BOMBAY, 

MADRAS. 

RAYGOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Namp of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Aloc^ 


In kegs. 40 c. ft. 

In bags. 20 cwt. 
In boxes, 20 cwt. 


In kegs, 40 c. ft. 

Alum 


In bags. 16 cwt. 

20 cw t. 

.... 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Aniieecl 

la bags, 8 cwt. 


S cwt. 



Annotto 


In C/S, 40 c ft. 


.... 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Apparel 


40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

In c/s. 40 c. ft. 

Do. 

Arrowroot 


laC'S. 40 c. it. 

InC,.'?, 50 c. ft. 

In C;S, 50 c. ft. 

Do. 

A'jafseti'ia / 


In 0 40 c. ft. 

In bags and 
bo.xes, 20 cwt. 


In C,'S, 40 c. ft. 

Bajree . . 


lu bags, IS cwt. 



In bags, IS cwt. 

lianlla . . 


Hi cwt. 

20 cwt. 


16 cwt. 

Bark . 



In bags, S cw t. 

20 cwt. 


l5arl*-y , 

20 cwt. 

In bagi, 10 cwt. 



In nags, 15 cwt. 

B-'aii-* , 




20 cwt. 


3’.ae-«ax . 

20 cwt. 

In c, S. 40 c. ft. 

20 cw t . ' 

20 cwt. gross. 

In bags. 40 c. ft 


ill cwt. 

In 10 cwt. 

1> cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags. 13 cwt 

Bljckwoud . 


In str.nuht 

^qu.ir'’ b'ii''. 

40 e. !t. 

I 


In straight, 

'square loH' 

40 c. It 



OtUiTw i-f, li> 

cwt. 



()ther\\L«t\ If, 
cwt. 

Boiii'iii r a 1, 
etc 

20 cwt. 

Mi'al and tlu-t. 
20 cwt. 


Eb>nt‘« loose and 
ti o n e lu e a 1, 
20 cwt. 

Meal and du?t 

20 cwt. 



M» al in baizsi (in 
accor'l.anrc with 
the .-w erase 

({uality of 

w liich a stan'l- 
ar>l i'i pre- 

servotl liv the 
Chamber), 20 
cwt . 


1 

1 

Crushed m haus 
a-; i>t“r ^.tand- 
ard> kept bv 
the Chamber. 
fXote 4 on p. 
•i41 ). IT cwt . 

15 cwt. and 

IS cwt. 




Toxnage Schedules for Steamers — contd . 


Xame of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BO.AIBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Pt'r ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Bones 

Crush e d 
20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 
Steamer’s op- 
tion). 

CrUi.hed in bajis 
a?- per the 

C h a in bur 
-taiidard. 

A 11 cwt. 



Loose, S cwt. 

(See note 4 on 
p. 341 ) 



B 14 cwt 






C 17 cwt. 






(<f-D note 2 on 
p. 340 ) 




Books 

1 

40 c. It. 

' 1 

50 c. ft. 

50 c. It. 

40 C. It. 

Borax 

Cor Tincal). 

20 out. 

In I',-;, 40c It. 

In b.ic.:, 1C cwt. 

1 

Or Tincal 2U cwt. 

In us, 50 c. it. 


Ill L',a. 40 c It. 

In bag-?, 10 ewt. 

B 0 t t 1 c 
• mpty. 


1 


40 c. It. 


T,r.\n . 

H cwt. 

In ba-i-. 

pr-’-^f'd. 10 cwt 
(-'Of note 2 on 

P. 340 ) 


20 cwt. 

! 

In bap', 

pre>scd (S^-e 

note 4 on p. 
341), 10 cwt. 



In ba-/-. un- 
prc'-'-d, 'J cwt. 

1 

1 

Unpres?ed, in 
bags, y cwt. 

Brim-tom' . 



20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 


Eristics 

50 c. ft. 





Buffalo horn« 
(See horn-). 


, In bundles, 

' cwt. 



In bunilles, 

; oewt. 

Bullion . 

Ad valorem. 

1 At per cent. 

At per cent. 

At per cent. 

i At pr-r cent. 

Camphor 

In c;s, 50 c. ft 

la U S, 40 c It. 

1 

In U/S, 50 c. ft. 

In U', .S, 50 c. ft. 

In C, S, 40 c. It. 

Can»-5 or 

rat t .1 11 s 
(<,.■ ..1-0 
Rattan-) 

Riittams for 
dunn a t: «• 
•20 cwt 

In Inmdlc-, 

1 13 cwt. 

JLittau- 20 cwt. 

Rattan- lor 

'[ u n n a 2 u, 

1 20 t At. 

In bundles, 

1 i cut 

< '.irhonatf' of 
Pota'^h 

7)0 C. It. 

! 




1 .irilarnoin- 

Ill robIiiii>-. 

cut. 

' III biiiilli-. 

' 10 c It j 

In lolOiin- 

1 .•- rw-t 

, 111 bii\i 

^ ' ut 

In iiiindl' 

4" <• tt 


In hfi\. - 

.'.III- It. 

! 

i 

Jbixi - 50 r It 

It.i’i', lo rut 

1 

1 


Parpf'ts 

50 c. ft. 

1 

1 • • 




< -ae la 

Tn bail'. 

12 cut. 

r.l— la IlL'lDM 

and 

IcicK, pi c Tt 

\11 -'Ht-, '»il r It 

i • 

r. 1 — 1,1 l.i’jn' a, 

1 i-tuia -lod 

bud-. 40 r. It. 


:t::o 




Toxkage Schedules for Steamers — contd. 


^ anif^ of the 
article. 

C.VTXCTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADBAS. 

KAXGOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

iVr ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

C.i'tnr seed . 

lo cat. 

Bold Catvnpore 

dl*^l•^lptlou ainl 
nuxturu?. coii- 
taiiiina more 
than 2 per cent. 
OI 'Ueh. 10 cut. 
Other '^ort< not 
containina mor* 
than 2 per c> nt. 
0 ! bold Cnmi- 
pore dt''(*nptioi> 
12 rut. 

15 cut. 

15 cwt. 

14 cut. 

C'ufiani 

50 c. ft. 

S cut. 


.... 

S cwt. , 

CUitlir. . . 

(Dry) m 
or bundles 

S cwt. 


lii ba;is, 12 cwt. 
In robbins. 

14 (Ut. 

In bac'«. 8 cwt. 


C hluaroot . 


In (. S. 40 c. ft. 

In baas, 11 cwt. 

In bags. 11 cwt. 

In C,S, 40 c. ft. 




In boxe«. 50 c.it. 



Ciiintta 

In bundlee. 
50 c. It. 


.50 c ft. 

In bales, 10 cut. 


Ciirome ore . 

20 cwt. 





Cigars 


40 c. ft. 

.50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 c. ft. 

Cmrumon , 


til C, S, 4l( tt. 



In C S 40 c. ft. 

Clo\i?s . 

In ha?5. S cut, 

In (' S., 10 c. It. 

In bags, 8 cut. 

In baa«. S cut. 

In ( 4u c. ft. 


In (‘ase«, 50 
(• It. 

In bauj. f,r f^a- 
ziB. S « ut. 

In chests, 50 cwt. 


In baas or fra- 
zil?, 5 cut. 

foal . 

2o cut. 


20 cut. 

20 cut. 

20 cut. 

Cochineal . 

50 c. ft. 


.50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 


C ofou 


In baa?. lO cwt. 



In bag*, 10 cwt. 

Cooomit oil 
(See oi!) 


11 cut 



11 cut. 

(' O 0 U 1 tl s 
Tn'iic’iij- 


In bail'. I ' cut. 

.... 


In bags. Ij cut. 

Cortra 

In baas. 

1,'' cut. 

In 1 , >. 40 c. ft. 

In baa< or fra- 
ziD. 14 cwt. 

In bags. 18 cwt. 

In robbm:< and 
cji.'iks, 10 cwt. 

In r/8, IT cwt. 

In bau'. 18 cut 

In barrels. 

10 cut. 

In 1 8. 40 c. ft. 

In baa^ or fra- 
zil?, 12 cut. 

Coir 

In dholls. 

10 cut. 

In bab 40 c ft. 

A'arn and Ubre. 
screwed bales. 
50 c. ft. 

Bundles. 10 cut 

i 

In bah 4iu ft 



In bnndic-s or 
locKt*. 5 cwt. 

In bundles and 
dhoUs, 10 cwt. 

i Loo?e. 12cut. 

In biiudb - or 

liiO'e .5eWt. 

Coir rope . 


In coiD, 40 c. ft. 



Tn coiD. 4i' c. 

It. 

Coke . 

20 cwt. 





Colocyiith . 


i In C, s, 40 r. ft. 



In 1 , 4n c. ft. 

Colombo root 


j Inbaa^.Scut. 

.... 


In bag-, s cwt. 

Copper ore . 

20 cwt. 

1 
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1 

of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADKAS. 

RAXGOOY. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Copra or 

coc 0 n u t 
kernel. 

1 2 cwt 

In robbing, 

8 cwt. 

C'ut copra in 
bag', lu cwt. 

In bags, 12 cwt. 

In bags, each 
cup cut m 4 
pieces 14 cwt. 

In bags, 14 cwt. 

In robbins, 

8 cwt. 

Ctit. in bags, 
11 cwt. 

Copra cake 
or Coco- 
nut cake. 

20 cwt. 





Coral 


Koujrh (not spc- 
cujiun) in bags, 
lo cwt. 



Rough (not spe- 
cimen) in bags, 
16 cwt. 

Con a n d e r 
seed. 

12 cwt. 


12 cwt. 



Coru n d u m 
ore 

20 cwt. 





Cotton 

r.o cwt. 

In bales. 40 c ft 

In b.ih s, 50 c.it 

In bales, 50 c.lt. 

In bales, 40 c. ft 

CottOD'ei.d . 

Cotton in 

yarn. 


l-I cwt. 

('if*- note 2 on 
340.) 

50 c It. 

Cottonseed, 

15 cwt. 

Cotton-eed oil, 
20 cwt. 

( ottom-ced cake, 
20 1 wts. gro>s. 

13 cwt. 

<-otton piece- 
^:ood^. 



50 c. It. 



J'owries 

20 c ft. 

In <■ S, 4(1 c. It. 

20 cwt. 


In (',S, 40 c. ft. 



In bags, 10 cwt. 



In bass, 16 cwt. 

Cubi bs 


in cwt. 



10 cwt. 

CunjiiJin-cr .1 

S cwt. 

In <■ S. 4n c. It. 



In C,.S, 40 c. It. 

Curir-s! 




40 e It. 


Cutcli 

( > limli leal 
T>.i< kat:*-, 
roll'. ' t<‘. 

1 In b.ijis. 

18 cwt. 

! In C/ii. 

.">0 c. it., not 
oxr-t (' ri 1 n ^ 
20 cwt. '-'ro'-.' 

1 

And L'anib)' r 
(ti n.i jajaunca) 
in liag' or 
bn«kft' mi- 

•'••rtw«d l.jcwt- 

40 e It 

(t-cc note 2 on 
p. 340.) 

In b<cj', 17 cv.t 

In bfiM-'. 20 f’wt 

gK-v'. 

In }•<)”', 1 0 cwt. 

And gambler 
(terra ja|onica) 
m bags or 
bafket.s mi- 

screwed, 13 

cwt 

40 c. ft. (See 
note 4 on p. 
341. 

Dates 

Wet, 20 cwt. 

Wet, 1C cwt. 

4V. t, 'Jl CHt. 


5Vet, 16 cwt. 


Dry, 16 cwt. 

Dry, 13 cwt. 

' l>r\, 10 cwt. 


Dry, 1.3 cwt. 

Dhall 

20 cwt. 

Crushed in b.ag*;, 
17 cwt. 

1 -20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 < wt 

Crashed or split 
ni bags, 17 cwt. 

D r a }Z 0 n* 5 
blood. 


In f, S, 40 c. ft. 



In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Ebony 


Square ami 

straight, 
40 c. It. 



Square and 

.<! t r a i g h t, 
40 c. ft. 


i 

Otherwise, 
10 cwt. 

. 


Otherwise, 

16 cwt. 
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5.inie of the 
article. 


!EIepha n t s* 
teeth. 

reBncl seed 

remic reek 
(M e t h ie 
-ted). 

Fibres, all 
sorte. 

Fi?h manure 

rivUmaws or 
Isinglass. 

riouT 

rtirmture . 

L-alingals . 

Galls . 

Garlic or 
onions. 

Ghee ^ghi) . 

‘’ing'^r 

Gram 

Groundnuts 

Guano 

Gums 


Gania 

Gunny bags 
and punny 
cloth. 


CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

KANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

1 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett 

Per ton. 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

■ 

In bulk, 16 cwt. 

In C/3, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c.ft. 


In bundles, 

14 c^'t. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In hulk, 20 cwt. 

In bundles, 

14 cwt. 


Loose, 16 cwt, 



Loose, 16 cwt. 


10 cwt. 

...» 


10 cut. 


17 cwt. 

10 cwt. 



17 cwt. 

50 c. It. 


Palmyra fibre. 
50 c. ft. 

.... 

.... 

As per sample 
lodged with the 
Chamber, 9 cwt. 

.... 


.... 


In C/5, 40 c. ft. 

.... 

In bags, IS csNi. 


In bags, 20 cwt. 

18 cwt. 


puddlings or 
sharps in bags, 
12 cwt. 


.... 

Middlings cr 
sharps in bags, 
12 cwt. 

.... 

40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 C. ft. 


10 cwt. 

.... 

.... 

10 cwt. 

.... 

In bags, 13 cwt. 



In bags, 13 cwt. 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

— 


In C/5, 40 c. It. 

12 cwt. 


12 cwt. 

, 

12 cwt. 

.... 

In dubbas or 
casks, 40 c. ft. 

16 Cfft. 

Dry in C/S, 
40 c. ft. 

Id baps or bales 
12 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Drv in C/S, 

40 c. ft. 


Dry in bags, 
10 cut. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 


Dry in bags, 

10 cwt. 

20 

In bags, 17 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 ewt. 

IT cwt. 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 

Shelled, 16 cwt. 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 


U n s h e 1 1 e d, 

6 cwt. 

UDshellcd, 12 
cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

U n s h e 1 1 e d, 

G cwt. 

In C/S, 

50 c. ft. 

Of .all kinds in 
(ys, 40 c. ft. 

Guni olibanum 
in bace. 13 cwt. 

In C/S not enu- • 
ni c r a t c d, ! 
50 c. ft. 1 

Olibanum, 
IS cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

Of all kinds in 
(VS, 40 c. ft. 

Olibanum in 

bap«, 13 cut. 


' Gum (Persian) 
J in double 
I bags and Gum 
I (Arabic) in 
j double baps, 17 
1 cwt. 


50 c. U. 


50 c. ft. 50 c. ft. 


G u n n I e B , 
60 c. ft. or 
20 cwt. gross 
(at steamer's 
option). 


50 c. ft. 50 c. ft. 
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CALCrTTA. ^ 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

1 

Per ton nett, j 

Per ton. 

Hemp 

In bales, , 

50 c. ft, i 

In screwed 

bale?- 40 c. ft. 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 

In bales. 50 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 


i 

Loose or in 
bundles, 
cwt 



Loose or in 
bundles. 

5 cwt. 

Hides and 
Skins (See 
also Skin«) 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

Hides an*i skins 
in ^crewe.l 

bate', 40 c. ft. 

Hides. 50 c. ft. 

Hides, buffalo 
jnd cow, 16 
cwt. 

In screwed 

bales, hides and 
skins, 40 c. ft. 



Hides and skins 
Ioo8^ and in 
small bundles. 
40 c ft 



Hides and skins, 
loose and in 
small bundles 
40 c. ft. 

Hide cuttings 

In bales, 

50 c, ft. 





Hoofs, horns, 
etc. 

Hoofs, cow 
and buffalo, 
Homs and 
Horn tips, 
loose, 20 cwt. 

Horns, buffalo 
.and cow, loose. 
13 cwt. 

Hoofs, liorn 

shavings and 
tips, 20 c\st. 

Horns, buffalo 
or cow, 20 cwt. 

Horns, buffalo 
and cow, loos^ 
13 c\^■t. 


Ditto 

In bags 

or bundles, 
30 c. ft. 

Horns, deer, 

loose, 6 cwt. 

Horns, cow an<l 
buffalo, 20 cwt 


Horu^ dper, 

loo;..', 6 owt. 


Horns, deer, 
In bags 

or bundles, 
50 c. ft. 

Horn tips, of 
any kind, 

13 cwt. 

Horns, deer, 

10 cwt. 


Horn tips of any 
kind and hoofs 
13 cwt. 



Buffalo horns, 
in bundles, 

C cwt. 



Buffalo horns, 
in bundles, 

6 c\vt 

Hurtall (Or- 
piment). 


la C/S, 40 c. ft. 



In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

India Rubber 

Rubber, in 
C/S, 50 c. ft. 



In bags, 20 cwt. 

.... 

Indigo 

r.o c ft 

In C/S, 40 c ft. 

50 c ft. 


In C/S. lO c. ft. 

Iron (See 

Metals). 


Old, 20 cwt. 

i 

20 cwt. 

Old or scrap. 
20 cwt. 



Rails, 20 cwt. 



Or steel rails, 
20 cwt. 

Jack wood 
(See Tim- 
ber). 


40 c. ft. 

— 


40 c. ft. 

Jamba (see 
Rapeseed). 






Jaggery 



.... 


IS cwt. 

Jawar 


In bag', 13 cwt. 



In bags, 13 cwt 

Jute . 

50 c. ft. 


In bales. 50 c.ft. 

50 c. ft. 


Kapok 

50 c. ft. 



.... 


Kapok seed. 

15 cwt. 


. .. 



Khorassan . 




.... 

10 cwt. 
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N'ami' of tht 
article. 

t’ALC rXTA 

BOMBAY. 

MADEA^. 

RANCOOX, 

KARACHI. 

Per tou nett 

Pt't ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per tou. 

Lac . 

Button, seed, 
stick and 
shellac, 
in bags, 

16 cwt. 

Lac dye in shells 
or C/S, 40 c. ft 

Cake lac in 
bag«, 10 cwt- 

Stick lac in 
bag*, 10 cwt. 

Lac dye in shells 
or C, S, 40 c.ft. 


Button, seed, 
stick and 

shellac, 
in cases, 

50 c. ft. 


Lac dye. 50 c. ft 

Shellac in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

Lac (seed) in 
bags, 13 cwt. 


Kiri lac or 
lac refuse, 
in bags, 

20 Gvrt . 


Seed lac in C, S, 

50 c. ft. 

Seed lac in C, S, 
50 c. ft. 



Lac dye, in 
case®, 50 c. It. 


Seed lac in bag*. 
10 cwt. 

Lac dye. 50 c. ft. 





Shellac in C/S. 
50 c. It. 

Cake lac in 
bags, 16 cwt. 





Shellac in bags, j 
10 cwt. 1 






Stick lac in 
C/>. 50 c ft. i 






Stick he in ' 
bag'. 10 cwt. 1 



rans (Vetch) 

.... 

IQ baas, 18 cwt. 



In bags, IS cwt. 



Cru>hcd in b.ags, 
IT cwt. 



Crushed in bag* 
17 cwt. 

Larrl . 

20 ewt. 


50 c. ft. 1 



Leather 

In cases 

or bales, 

50 c. ft. 






20 cwt. 




£0 cwt. 

Litisectl 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

IS cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bag*. 16 cwt. 

3racc 

.... 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Ill C/S. 50 c. ft. 


In C,S, 10 c. ft. 

^lachmory . 



20 cwt 

2o cwt. 


Maize 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

In bag*, IT cwt. 

Manganese . 

20 CH't. 





Metalri (Set- 
Iruiri separ- 
ate). 



20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 


Metliie seed 
{ifde IVnu- 
greek). 






Mica (See 
Talc). 






Slillt'ts 




20 c wt . 


M(*la--e^ 

20 cwt. gross. 


20 cwt. 

2 punclipon* or 

4 hhd*. 


Mother 0 ’ 
pearl. 

In bags 

or cases, 

^ 20 cwt. gross. 

In r;S. 40 c .ft. 

In bag*. 20 cwt. 


Til C/S 40 c. ft. 


: 

In baga, 16 cwt. 

1 In che*t' 20 cwt 


In bag'. 10 cwt 
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CAT.C CTTA. 

D(>5ir,AV. 

1 

MADRAS. 

1 

RA.MiOON. 

j KARACHI. 

\anic of the ■ 




1 



I 






Fur ton n»‘tt. j 

Pur ton. 

1 

p4T ton nett 

1 

Per ton nett 

1 Pei ton. 

1 

Mowra 

1 

Seed, 20 owt. 

1 

Flowers, 18 cwt. | 

Seed in bags, 
1-3 cwt. j 



1 Flowers, 1» cwt. 

Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. 

Mutter 





18 cwt. 

{Dh<ll). 

i 





Munj^et 

(Dye). 

Dye, in cases, > 
50 c. ft. 

Or Madder root 
in C S, or bales, 
40 c. It. 

Or Madder root 1 
in bundles | 

or baps, 6 cwt. j 

: .50 c. ft. 

! 

' .... ' 

1 


Or Madder root 
in C/S or bales, 
40 c. ft. 

Or Madder root 
in bundles or 
bags. 8 cwA. 

Mii-k 


In C S, 40 e. It. 


1 

In f/S, 40 c. ft. 

Ma?ur 


Ill bat's. 20 cwt ^ 



In bags, 20 ewt. 

{Bhnl). 



1 



Mu^tard «eofl 

20 rwt. 

10 cwt. 1 

1 IS cwt. 

20 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

Myrolalans. 

Whole or crus- 
hed, 16 cvs-t ; 

In bap-. 13 cwt. 

Cru«!ied in bags, 
11 cwt. 

(Sue note 2 on 
p 340). 

Powder, 15 cwt. 

17 cwt. 


In Laa?, 13 cwt. 


20 c\Nt. 

14 ewt. 1 

17 cwt. 


24 cwt. 

>i’UtllU'|2'5 . i 

In ‘ 50 c. It 

In c i-es, 40 c. it 

In chests, 50 c ft. 

In casks, 50 c. ft. 

1 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Nux Vomioa j 

1 

Seed. 16 owt. 

In c I'* ', 40 c. It 

In bags. 1 3 cwt. > 

In bag« or F,S, ; 
1 10 cwt. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

. 

16 cwt. 

• • 

1 12 cwt. 

10 cwt. 


Oil Coco- 

nut oil and i 

, In S, 50 c. It.' 

Oi any kiiul in 1 
c.l'k-', 40 c. ft. j 

1 Inf/S, 20cwt. 

In ea-k's, 4 hlids. 

Of any kind in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Cottons^ * 1 
Oil fepa- 
rat' ). 





1 

In casks or 
drums, 

50 c. ft. 
E‘«sential, >'>1 
valoreid. 

i 

In ca«k«;, 210 
linpeiiai gjIK. 

in s, 50 c. ft. 


Ollroc.l cnku . 

Cotton 
«-efd Cak»' 

fiparat-'). 

20 e^\t 

< 111 rake ]M»wd' r. 
p; ewt. 

Oi!‘'-ikp. niai hini 
).n — ud, Hat, 

*■ \ee]*t coconut. 
37 uwt 

COkake. (OCfi- 
niit (machine 
j>rte'S«d. Hat) 
<»l all .'•liaja-r. 

3 5 cwt 

Oikake in pn e« s 
( III a e li 1 II 4' 
pr4->'ed).3 2 ( wt 

Oil«'.ik»- <U all 
kind's (Jjand or 
bnlh'ek pres-ed), 
3 2 cwt. 

Poonac, 20 cwt. 

Od-u.-d cake, 

20 cut. 

1 

Oilcake in rakes 
or lumps (in 
bags), 16 cwt. 

Olib.i n u III 

(•?' f (OlTIl) 

Onion« (Sue 
C’arlic) 

1 
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^ume of thu 
article. 

CALtT'TT.\ 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

i KARACHI. 

Per ton mtt 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

1 

j Per ton. 

1 

1 

Opium 

Per chest. 

Per chest. 



1 Per chest. 

Oie of all 
deseription 

.... 


.... 


Loose or in bags, 
20 cwt. 

Orchids 


! 

1 .... 


40 c. ft. 

j 

Paddy 

PaIm\Ta fibre 
(See Coir 
and fibres 
of all 

sorts). 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

1 

j 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

Paraffin \\ax 




In C/S, 20 cwt. 


Ptas . 

20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

White. IS cwt. 

Pepper 

Long, 12 cwt. 

In bags. 13 ewt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. 


Black; I t cwt 

, 

.... 



Pic Iron and 
Pig Lead. 

20 cwt. 



.... 


Pimento 


12 cwt. 



12 cwt. 

Planks and 
deals. 



50 c. It. 

50 c. ft. 


Plumlaco . 


In bac*. 16 cwt. 



; In bags. 16 cwt. 

Pollards 


In bacs, 10 cwt. 




PoonUC (See 

Oil .•> *■ *• d 

rak( « aKo). 



20 cwt. 


1 

Pofpy^-oed . 

Pn\atc ». licet- 

20 r\st. 

Ill bags (H cwt.). 
14 cwt. 

In double bags 
(li cvt.), 13 
cwt 

In sincle bnc> 
(l^i vst ), 14 cwt 

In double bai:« 
{li<'wt ) 14 cut 

1.5 cwt. 

.... 

40 0, it. 

In double bags 
(11 cwts.), 13 
cwt 

In single bags 
(U cwt). 14 
cwt. 

In double baps 
(U cwt.) u 
cwt 

In bags. (11 cwt ) 
14 cwt. 

I’utchiu'k . 

(<■ 0 s t n - 
root). 



Ill 1 »t. 



E a ci. 

EuiN, Trim i 
or ‘•toel ' 
(>co Ir(tii) 




,50 ft. 


Rapcsced . 

JO c«t. 

16 cwt. 

is < wt. 

20 cwt. 

l'a]>uv((d^ Sita, 


Jnmloa and 
uthrr kinds, 
ir, L\%t. 


Eattans ( •ee P(.r 'Innnagc, In bnn>’.Iis 20 ‘Wt. Fit diiun.igo. In bnndlf^s, 

C<iiiu> aUo) 20 cwt. or 13iwt 20(\vt. 13 cvt 

50 o. ft. (at 


Steamer b op 
tion). 

lirounO. 13 t"t .... <.ro\in(K 13 c^\t. 


Erdwooil . For dnnn.igu, 13 r>\t. J'or thinn.ago, .... 13 c\^t. 

(Dye), 20 cwt. or ' 20 uMt. 

50 c. ft. (at I 

Steamer’s op- 
tion.) 
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Xaine of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 1 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

EAXGOOX. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

j 

Per ton. j 

per ton nett- 

P. r ton m-tt. 

Per ton. 

Khea 


.... 1 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 



Ehiibarb . i 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. . 



In cases, 40 c. ft. 

Pae-' . . , 

20 cwt. 

In bag-i, 13 cwt. , 

In bag", 20 cwt. 

In bag", 20 cwt. 

In bag-, IS cwt. 

Eic^nieal or i 
rice hour. 

1 

, 


20 cwt. 


Eoj'ina 

i oir, etc.). 

Eope in coils 1 

or bundles, i 

aUC.It. j 

■ 

In coil- 50 c. ft. i 

Rope in bundle- 
16 cwt. 


1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

LiiW". twines in 
bundle 5, 
14 cwt. 

toir- in coils, 
lo cut 

Rope in coils. 
oO f. It. 


Rum . . j 



In f.i-ks. 210 
Imp- rial salU. 

In cask's, 2 pun* [ 
cheon-. 


PatflowiT , 

20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. 

In C S. 10 c. ft. 

In halt .50 c. ft. 


In C .<. 40 c ft. 



In "Crcvsvd 

bale?. 40 c. ft. 



1 In ^crewr(i. 

1 bales, 40 c. it 



In bag>. 3 cwt. 

1 

1 

j In bag-. 8 cwt. 

yarflower seedi 
(ICardi), 


Sct>d in bairs. 

I J cwt. 

1 

1 

1 13 cwt. 

l 

Saso , 


In C S, 40 c. It. 

In t 50 c. ft. 

InC;S 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Sal ammoniac 

In bags 

or boxes, 
20 cwt. gross. 

In C, S, 40 c. ft 

j In bag". 15 cwt. 


In C/3, 40 c. ft. 

1 



In J.5 cwt. 

1 In 50 c. ft. 

. .. 

1 In ba^.s. Ij cwt. 

Salt . . : 

20 cwt. 

23 Imli.iu iiid^ 

01 32;- ll»>. 

1 20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

! 23 Indian mds 
. of 32! Ib- 

>aitli'h , 1 





; 14 cwt. 

>altp'‘tr'’ . , 

20 cwt. 

2‘> cwt. 

2o I'wt 

20 cwt 

2u cwt. 

San‘lai\NOOd 


0 cwt. 



11 cwt. 



Eoot'! and 

chi|»", 7 cwt. 




Sap:iTnvOOd. ' 

For dunnage. 
20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 

S t e a mer's 
option). 

!t cwt 

2n cwt 



S.ir-ap.irilla 



5n r ft 



S' .iliii'/ v\a\ 


In c;S. 40 c. ft. 

In C N 50 c. ft. 


In C/S, 40 r. ft. 

Si nt)a 

In bale.^, 

.'lO c. ft. 

In b.iit", 5 «‘wt 

In lul* " .50 c ft 


In bag-, 5 cwt 

' 


In b.ili 40 c. ft. 

1 


1 

In Iialo. 40 c. ft. 

Shark" and 
tlM" 



1 10 rwt 

1 


! 

Sh'-IK 


Koiitili in bag". 

1 10 ( wt. 

! Hough in bag-*, 

! 20 cut 

Eoiigli in bags, 
20 rwt. 

Rough in bag-. 

10 cwt. 
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CALCUTTA. ! 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI 

Name of the . 
article. 

Pt-r ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton 

^rilk . . ' 

Raw in bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, S cwt. 

Raw in bales, 

10 cwt. 

Silk in C/S. 
50 c. ft. 

In bales, 8 cwt. 


In cases 

or bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In C, s, 40 c. ft. 

Pie c e g ood s, 
50c.lt. 

Silk pn eegoods. 
50 c. It. 

In C;S, 40 c. ft. 

i 

Wa^te. 50 c. ft., 
C h a s a m, 
50 c. ft. 


1 

Silk (waste), 
TO c. ft 


1 

1 

Pit eego 0 d ?. 
50 cTlt. 



Silk (raw) in 
bales, 50 c It 


Silver. ! 
Specie and j 
or valuable 
cargo. ■ 

Ad vaJorem 





Sita oil seed 
(See Rape- 
set d) 






Skill* (See 
Hides). 

1 

j In casks. 20 
j cwt gross 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 


50c.it. 


Tanned skins in 
pressed hales, 
40 c. ft. 

lanned skms in 
bundles, 8 cwt. 

Soap . 

In bags, 

1 15 cwt. 

In C,S. 40 c. it. 

! t'ountrv, in C, S 
j .50 c. It. 

Country, in C, S. 
50 c. It. 

In C;S, 40 c. ft. 


’ In cases, 

1 50 c. ft. 


1 Country. in 

’ bags. 15 cwt. 

1 




1 

1 


' Couiitrv, m 

bar>. 20 cwt. 



■^iisar (See 
Jaggery). 

2U cwt. 

! 

In double b.igs. 
10 cwt. 

IneUuling .Tau- 
uerv. in bag>, 
20 (wt. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

Talc . 

1 In CH-.-, 20 
j cwt, gro". 

IG cwt. 

2o cwt. 


10 cwt. 

Tallow 

; In < ' s or oa«k«, 
20 c^vt. gross. 

40 c. it. 

In C S or casks. 
20 cwt. 

In caska. 20 cwt. 

40 c. ft. 

Tamanml . 

1 III ca-C" 

or ca^k^. 

j 20 cwt. gross. 

15 cwt. 

In ea-» * or ca-ks. 
20«wt. 

In oaskf. 20 cwt. 

. 15 cwt. 

1 


i 


50 c It. 



i ' .1 - 

j .50 <■ it. 

In 4 h « - t a 
40 V It 

In cheats. 

50 1 . it. 

1 In eht 'ta, 

.50 e. it. 

In ebi at*. 

40 e It. 


\V .1 > t e. a a 
bniken '•tow* 
a'ge. 10 cwt. 





'liKoil <n 

i.ingt 11\ 

1 20 t w t . 

15 vwt. 

IT rwt. ' 

20 cwt. 

15 LWt. 

Teak (Mf 

'! inibt rj 


Stjii.ir ■ plaiik- 

.uid *iii. 

40 u It. 


T* ak in round 
<»r '■ijuarc log-*, 
-eaiithuga, 

.50 1. It. 

Tuak -qii.ue 

pl.Ulk* .Uld 

poon 40 (• It. 

Timl'fr (Sft 
aho Tf.ik 
and Jack* 
^^^tod M’par 

ate ) 

.50 C.tt 


50 e. It. 

T‘adaiik.50e it 

P > i n k a d o. 
50 c. it. 
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CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. i RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Tobacco 

In' bales 

or cases, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 40 c. 

In bales. 50 c. ft. In bales, 50 c.ft. 

1 In bales, 40 c.ft. 

I 

Tortoise 
shells (See 
shells). 


In chests. 40 c.ft. 

In chests 50 c.ft. 

In chests. 40 c.ft. 

Turmeric 

16 cwt. 

In bags, H cwt. 

In bags, 14 cwt. .... 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

Tutenague . 


16 cwt. 


16 cwt. 

Twine 

In cases, 

50 c. ft. 

j 

.... 1 .... 


U n r a t e d 
wood. 


11 cwt. i 


11 cwt. 

Was . 

20 cwt. 


1 


Weed seed . 


In bags, 10 cwt. 

i 


Whanghees 
{lide cane') 


13 cwt. 


13 cwt. 

Wheat 

20 cwt. 

18 cwt. 

2i) cwt. 1 20 cwt. 

13 cwt. 

Wine* and 
spirit^ 


In ca.«ks and in ' 
C/8. 40 c. ft. 

] 

In ca.sks and in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Wolfram 

20 cwt. 




Wool . 

50 c. ft. 

i 

In 'Crewetl 

bale?, 40 c. ft. 

In ball's, 50 c.ft. ' 5o c. ft. 

In screwed bales 
40 c. ft. 

Zedoary 


16 cwt- 

i ] 

16 cwt. 

All otli.-r 
articl--' not 
eniini'Ta- 1 
t-‘d. 1 

50 c. ft. or 
20 cwt. gross,' 
at 'teamer’s 
^iption. 


Tn bale? or r/s. ... ' 

.50 c ft. 



>’oT}; 1 Calcutta, — («) Measurement and, when necessary, weighment shall be made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce,'^Licensed Measurers'* , Department in accordance with their rules, and their 
certificate shall be final, and freight shall be payable in accordance therewith. 

{h\ (rO(Dis m r’a-.k& or rasus to be ralculatod at irro-^ wficht wlu n j .iMm: freight by wuiirlit. 

(c) Tli*-t*rTn ‘ rU-ad wuigld ' «iball b^' inuler’-tood to nu-.ui tli-- fnllnuiug artiibs only: sugar, 
-.tltpf-Tif . I !<■<■, inam. db-ill and p« a->. 

XoTE Bombay:— 

Tonnage Scale. — At a genfral meeting of tin- Bombay C hambt r of ConmuTCo heM on 20th July 
ISS J, th'* following resolution wh pa^cd ‘ That th<* Tonnage Scab' for shall be on the ba^is 

of 40 cubic f> i-t to the ton, but in no case to excee<i 20 cwts. deatl-wiglit ’ 

Bonen, etr — T h*--'* ^fandard> an- for guidancr oiil\ . In ra-M- oi dNngn ciii. nt titlicr shipper or 
stranifT niav flaim -urs' V by tin* Cbanibur which fix an' '•«alc a- ])* r '^taiid.ird-. mtt iincdiate or 

otbfi \\ i'i'* and fb.tt tliN alter. ition he given effect to in the Mipph-mtnt-* imu being firinted for j)nhlirati('n 
uirhTli. i.pfiit loi T>i.‘ pa>5t year. A survey fee ot JI-. io ^hall ti.- paid on su[,n)i--ion of the ra^e 

Pressed bran. — Pressed bran to be understood a-* not 1**^^ than 5 nuunds (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 
4." V X 2.') inchr-ft. 

Cottonseed. — The following Besolution was adopted at the annual general meeting on 6th March 
V* 0 i : q'hat Cottonseed cleaned, be for the present omitted from the Cham})ers' tonnage scale and that 
tliN alter.ition be given effect to in the iupplement now being printed for publication with the report 
for tilt* puat V ear. 
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Cylindrical packings , — On and after Ist April 1902 the following formula shall be recognized for 
the calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical packings, viz., the square of the dlamettr be 
multiplied into the length and one-fifth deducted from the product (Resolution, dated 12th March 1902). 

Crashed myrobalans.—X^ the annual general meeting it was resolved that the footnote to the item 
crushed myrobalans in the Chamber’s Tonnage Scale be amended to read as follows : (as in footnote to 
Bones). 

XOTE 3. HsidlUMl—Ri'le . — The articles mentioned in the margin are to be measured before shipment. 

at the press, or goiiown or on the beach at the option of the shipper 
and the measurement is to be entered on the face of the bill of 
lading. In measuring, the callipers are to take in the rope, or the 
iron hoop on the one side of the bale and leave it out on the other. 
Half inches are to be given and taken alternately. Ten bales per 
ci-iit. as a maximum are to be measured, a moiety to be chosen by the shipper and a moiety by the 
ship : and in the e\ent of any dispute arising, the bales are to be measured by a Sur\eyor to be appointed 
h\ the Chamber of Commerce. The Surveyor’s decision to be final and his fee to be Rs, 5, one half to 
be borne by each party. All other goods to be measured at tiie port of discharge. 


COiT m bates. Cotton, Ganja^ 
Hemp, Jute, Munjeet, Palmyra 
fibre Senna leaf, Wool, Sarsa- 
pariUa. 


KoiE 4. Karachi: — 

Tonnage Scale. — The Karachi Tonnage Scale for steamers shall be on the basis of 40 cubic feet to 
the ton, but in no case to exceed 20 cwts. dead-weight, except m the case of salt. 

2. The standard ton at Karachi for measurement of goods shall be taken at 50 cubic feet for ships. 

3. The freight on oil to be paid on the full-gauge of the cask ascertained at the port of discharge. 

4. When freight is payable on weight, the same is to be on the net weight dehvered. 

5. When cotton shipped at a rate per bale, in the absence of special agreement, if the average mea- 
sureiueut exceeds 13 feet per bale, the ship shall be entitled to proportionate extra freight, but in nO' 
case shall be compelled to take bales larger than 14 feet. 

Freight Inwards : Payable in Karachi. — The cou\ersion into Indian currency of sterling freight in- 
wards to Karachi payable in Karachi shall, unless otherwise stipulated, be made at the rate for Bank 

bill? on London payable on demand ; and the rate ruling at the close of a mail shall be the rate apiiU- 

cable to such purpose during the subsequent week. 

Freight Outwards : Payable in Karachi. — DilTerence of freight outwards from Karachi stated in 
sterling payable In Karachi (in absence of any stipulation to the contrary on either the shipping order or 
Charter Party) shall be converted into Indian Currency at the rate for Bank bills on London payable ou 
demand. The rate applicable to such purpose shall be the rate ruling on the day on which the bill ot 
lading is dated : an allowance of 4^ per cent, in the case of sailing ships and 2^ in the ease of steamers, 
bfina made as discount to cover cost of insurance and interest, until the due date of the freight. 

Shut-out Cargo. — The Huibour Board ruling in relation to shut out goods is as follows : That shut-out 
goods be in future chaiged hah imjiort and half export fees under tlie pro\isions of Rules 3 and 4 
publUlied under the Wharfage Fees Act Hi of 1879. 

Bones, etc. — The scale for guides diitering from the standards to be setthd by private arrrange 
meut between shippers and steamer agents. Any disputes betwreen them to be referred to and deeidud 
by tlie Committee of the Chamber. 

Pressed bran, — Pressed bran to bo understood as not less tlmn 5 mds. (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 454 x25 
inches. 

Cylindrical packages. — On and after l.-t Marcli 1903, the following foimula shall bu recognized for 
tie’ calculation of the cubical contents of cylimlrical packages, etc., liz., tliat the square of the diameter 
be multiplied by the length an I oiic-lUth be deducted fiom the product. 
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APPENDIX II. 


3Ieechaxdise Marks Law. 


Part I. — Principal provisions of the Indian ^Merchandise Marhs Act, 1S89, 
and connected acts relating to merchandise ?nnrks. 


Indian Mercban- 
disp Marks .\a, 
1S89, section lu. 


Sea ( 'u.stoms Act, IS/S, -sect ion IS . — Xo goods .specified in the following clauses 
shall be brought, whether by land or .sea, into British 
India : — 

***** 


Prohibitions on importation. 


(cl) Cioods having apjilied thereto a counterfeit trade mark within the meaning 
of the Indian Penal Code, or .a false trade description within the meaning of the 
jndian iMerchandise Marks Act, 18S!). 

(f.) Cioods made or produced beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or purporting to 
be, the name or trade mark of any per.son who is a manufacturer, dealer or trader 
in the United Kingdom or in British India, unless- — 

(i) the name or trade mark is, as to every application thereof, accompanied 
by a definite indication of the goods having been made or produced in 
a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British India, and 

(i'i) the country in which that place is situated i.s in that indication mdicated 
in lotter.s as large and conspicuous as any letter in the name or trade 
mark, and in the same language and character as the name or trade 
mark. 

(/) Piecegoods, .such as arc ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, which — 

(i) have not conspicuously stamped in English numerals on each piece the 

length thereof in standard yard.s, or in standard yards and a fraetion of 
such yard, according to the real length of the piece, and 

(ii) have been manufactured beyond the limits of India, or 

{Hi) having been manufactured within tha.se limits, have been manufactured 
beyond the limit.s of British India in premises which, if they were in 
Briti.sh India, would be a fai-torv as defined in the Indian Factories Act, 
1S81. 

.Votee ~ F"r *1* htiitifii (.f j.l. n '•« I'ait il 


Ctli'Ml 3 uf tilt' 
) t,iiian Mf-rcliaii- 
iijf' Marks A'.r, 


40 (t 47 Vjct., 


Definitions. 


Trade mark. 


hi'hrui Mircltauiyi-it Act, 7'^S9. -ncHon 2 (1). — Trade AFark has the meaning 

a-'igned to that e.xiiression in section 478 of the Indian 
I’enal Code as amended by this Aet. 

liifitfiit Aen/d ( oil*, fiction 4tS.~ \ mark used tor denoting that goods are the 
inanufai ture or merehandise of a yiartieular person is 
called a trade mark, and for the purposes of thi.s Code 
the expression ' trade m, irk ' includes any trade mark w hieh is registered in the 
register of trade marks kejit under the Patents. Designs and Trade Marks Act, 188.3, 
and any trade mark which, either w ith or without registration, i.s jirotectedbv 
law in any British Possession or foreign .State to which the jirovisions of the one 
hundred and thill! section of the P.itents, Designs and Trade Marks Aet. 1883, aie, 
under Order in Council, for the time being apjilieable. 

/ai/iVia Pi./ifi/ t W«. S'c/ioH g.S'.- A peison is said to ‘counterfeit’ who causes 
one thing tore.semble another thing intending by means 
of that resemblaiH e to [iractise deception, or knowing 
it to be likely that deception will thereby be jiraetised. 

Explaiuifioii 1. — It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation should 
bj exact. 


Counterfeit. 
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Exylumtirjn 2 . — When a person causes one thin" to resemble another, and the 
resemblance is such that a person mi"ht be deceived thereby, it shall be presumed, 
until tile contrary is proved, that the person so causiiit; the one thiii" to resemble 
the other thinn intended by means of that resemblanct to practise deception or 
knew it to be likely that deception iionld thereby be practised. 

Indian JlcrchamU-sc Marh<: Acf. 75.S!1, ftetion 2 (H). — ‘Trade description’ means 

aiiv dcseriiition, statement or other indication, direct 
Trade descriptior.. ^ 

or indirect, — 


(a) as to the number, t^uantity, measure, gaufte or weinlit of any "oods. or 
{h) as to the place or country in which, or the time at which, any goods were 
made or produced, or 

(e) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 
(d) as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 

(t) as to any goods being the subject of any existing patent, privilege, or copy- 
right ; 


and the use of any numeral, word or mark which according to the custom of the 
trade is commonly taken to be ;an indie, ation ot any of the above matters shall be 
deemed to bo a trade description within tlie meaning of this Act. 

(T) ‘ False trade description ’ means a trade description which is untrue in a 
material respect as regards the goods to which it is 
a sc tra e escuption. applied, and includes every alteration of a trade destiij)- 
tion, whether by way of addition, etl'aeenieut or otherwise, where that alteration 
makes the description untrue in a material respect, and the tact that a trade descrip- 
tion is a trade mark or jiart of a trade mark shall not prevent such trade description 
being a false trade description within tlie meaning of this Act. 


Indian Jlcrchanilise Mari’) Act. n/cfion I (1). — The provisions of this Act 
respecting the application of a false trade description 

Provisions supplemental to to goods or respecting goods to which a false trade 

the definition ot talse trade des- , ■ • , i- i '' i n , i r ,• 

cription. description is applied, shall extend to the ajiplicatioii 

to goods of any such numer.ils. words or marks, or 
arrangement or combination thereof, whetlier iiuTuding a trade mark or not. as are 
or is reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe that tile goods are the manu- 
facture or merchandise of some person other than tho.v really ari' and to goods having 
such numerals, words or marks, or arrangement or combination, applied thereto. 

(2) The jirovisions of this Act res])ectmg the application of a false trade de'criji- 
tion to goods, or respecting goods to which a false trad-- di scnptioii is apiplied. 
shall extend to the application to goods of any false nami' or iiuti ils of a person, 
and to goods with the false name or initials of a person applied m like manner as if 
such name or initials were a trade desiriiitioii. and for the jnirpose of this enaet- 
incnt the expression false name or initials means, as a|i)ilied to an\ goods, any name 
or initials — 


(a) not being a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 

{h) being identical with, or a coloiuable imitatiou of. the name or initials of a 
]icrson eaiTving on husiness in connection with goods of the same descrip- 
tion and not having authorised the use of sueh naini' or initials. 


i'i) A trade deserijition which denotes or iinjilies that tliere are contained in anv 
goods to w liieh it IS ajiplied more yards, feet or inches than tliere are coiitaiiied therein 
standard yards, standard feet or standaid inches is a f.i.ls(> trade description. 


Aca I'uxtonis Art. tirction I'J-A (T).— Where there is on any goods a name s.'rtion ii of 

which is identical with, or a colourable imitation of. io'l'a'i 
Ifientical names of places. , f „ i„ ■ ,i i ' i u' ■ i i I'amlise 

tlie name ot a jilaco m the tinted Kiiigilom or llritish Marks Act, issa. 

India, that name, unless accom])anied in equally large anil conspicuous liutcrs and 
ill the same language and character, by the name ot the country in which sueh place 
is situate, shall he treated for the purposes of section IS . .as if it were tlie 
name of a place in the United Kingdom or British India. 
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Indian Merchandise Marls Act, 1SS9, section -5 (2). — A trade descriptioa shall 
be deemed to be applied whether it is woven, impressed 
Application of trade description, or otherwise worked into or annexed or affixed to the 
goods or any covering label, reel or other thing, 

' covering ' includes any stopper, cask, bottle, vessel, box. 
cover, capsule, case, frame or wrapper, and the exiires- 
sion ■ label ’ includes anv band or ticket. 


(3) The expression 

Covering. 


Goods. 

Name. 


Person. 


Ev.dence of oiigin. 


la-tijiii Mtrchaudisf, Marhs Act, ISbO, section 2 (4). — ‘ Goods ’ means anything 
which is the .-.uliject of trade or manufacture. 

(o) ‘Xame’ includes any abbreviation of a name. 

Gtnernl Clauses Act, 1S07, section 3 (30). — ‘Person’ shall include any company 
or assoei.ition or body of individuals, whether incor- 
porated or not. 

Iiidiiiu M'-ich'iiidisc Act. section 21 . — In the case of goods brought 

into Riiti.^h India by sea, evidence of the port of .ship- 
ment shah, in a prosecution tor an offence against this 
Act or section IS of the Sea ( iisTorris Act, IhT.s, as amended by this Act, be prim i 
facte cvid.-nce of the jilace or country in which the goods were made or produced. 

Ltdian Merchandise Marls Act. JS.sO, section 21 . — An officer of the Government 
who.-e duty it is to take part in the enforcement of this 
Information a^^lo^oommission of p,, eompelled in anv Court to say whence 

he got any information as to the eommis.sion of any 

oJfeuce against this Act. 

Sm Customs Act, lips, section 19-A . — Glauses (2), (4). (o), (0) euahic the Governor 
_ G'.iiei.d in C'ouiicil to make rcL'ulatinns ri'pcciiug the 

Rales and regu m-onj. conditions, if any. to be fultilled before siicii detention 

i-.iid eoutbeation. to d -ti rmiiie the inforin.ition, notices and security to be C'iveri. the 
evidoiic..' I'eiiui'ito f'>r anv ot the ]Hir[)oscs of the si efion and the mode of v. ritication 
ol sU(,h evidem as w-!l a- tii' re imhurs'-'nicrit of public officers ami the .State by an 
informant for ex[ii‘ii'- s a.rl damages incurred in respect of any detention made on 
Ills information, and of any proeeednr.'s I'e-nlting therefrom. .Srctioii 19A (1) autho- 
lises tin. Gn'tonis a'llhonti.-s to r.-qiiiiv regid.itioiis sO i-sued to be complied with 
b .'fore t.aking jir.-ec.-diiies, 

Ittdtan 3It reha/fd.s, Marls Act. ISSO. section 10 (1). — Tiic Governor General 
ill Coinieil may. Iiv noiilii-.ition in the e'hiz.tlee of India and in local official G.izi tte.s, 
i"iie li.-triictions ior oiiscrvance by Criminal Coiirt.s in giving effect to anv of the 
provisions .jf tlu.s Aet. 

.'2; rustrin-tioii' iiud r snli-.s.'ciioii (1) may pirovide, among other m.ittcr.s, for the 
limits of v.inalion. as leg.'.rds nninb,-r, i|nantily. measiiie. gauge or weight, v hieh 
ar ■ to he rc-eogni .(<1 h_v Giiniinal Courts .is jieinijssible in the case of anv goods. 


1 n-'i IP , ii-- 


• { U- n,,.. , fij,, 


Indian M < rrlta mJ i 'i Marks Art. ISSO, sicliau 10 . — For the pnrjjo-e.s of .sertion 12 
of this Aet and clause (f) o' seclioii IS of tlic ,Se,i Cu.sioms Act, ISIS, as amended 
liv this Aet, the ( lov.-'iior < h-iiei.d in (.'ouiieil mav, by notilieatiou in the CazAte at 
India, declare \i h.it cla-s.-s ot gofxis are iiielufieil in the e.xpre.s.sJoii ‘ piecegood- 
s'leh .IS are ordin.it'iiy .-old by h iigth or by the piece. 

Iintian Mirchandi •> Marls Act, IS A), sirlian 2d.— This section enables the 
t mvi'nior (.cneral in Goum if to make rules rigulating Mith resjiect to aii\' goods 
tile first seleitioii and testing oi samples^ itie value of the evidence .so obtained, the 
eoiiditioiis under wiih'li furlhei seleetion and testing mav be maile, and the vUilue 
of the further evideiiee .so obtained. 

Ior goods not coievcd b\ .such rules the section enables Cii.stoms officers to is.siie 
orders having a similar elleet, namely : — 

(2) The . . . ot leer of Gu.stoms . . . having occa.sion to ascertain 

the niiinher, quantity, mc.isiire, gauge or Height of the goods, shall, by order in 
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^^■riting, determine the niiniiiet of samples to be selected and tested and the manner 
in which the samples are to be selected. 

(3) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance ol .... an order 
under sub-section (s') shall be prirni facie evidence of the number, quantitjg measure, 
gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(4) If a person haring any claim to, or in relation to, any goods of wliich samples 

have been selected and tested in pursuance of an order 

under sub-section {2) desires that any further samples of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his written application and on the payment in advance by 

himtothe . . . . officer of Customs of such sums for defraying 

the cost of the further selection and testing as the .... officer may from time 

to time require, be selected and tested to such an extent as the 

officer of Customs may determine in the circumstances to be reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescribed under . . . sub-section (-) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the further testing under sub-section 14) shall be conclusive proof of the^number, 
quantity, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


Purt II. — Xotific'-itions undi’r the Indian Merchandise Marhs Act, 1889, 

and connected Acts. 

No. 1430, dattd the 6th April 1S91, as subse/ixuiitlp amended . — In exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 19-A, sub-section (2), of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 
(as amended by section 11 of tile Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1880), and sections 
19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act. ISS!) (as amended by Act IX of 
1891), the Governor General in Council is pleased to make the subjoined rules and 
orders ; — 

1. Piecegoods. such as are ord narily sold by length or by the piece, shall be 
, deemed to iiulude woollen goods of all kinds and 

.ampin, ot pie.sKoous. undcrmeiilioned descriptions of cotton goods. 


namely : — 

ISuok-binding cloth. 

Brnc.ules. 

(.'ainlirics. 

Ciuuas. 

Ci'iiiilH. 

Checks, spots and stiines. 

CluiilJcrs. 

Coatings, including twei'ds, c.i'-hmeres 
and serges. 

('rape. 

Ih'iiirns. 

Dlio jtis. single or in pairs, 
jlomestics. 

Donas. 

Drills. 

I'liumul and llaimelettes. 

(lau/.e. 

Dirnat-lines. j 

I lai \ arils. ' 

It.iluui cloth. I 

.r.K'uncts. 

.leans. 1 

I.api.ets. 

L.iwn^^, iiieluilin" allovcr"'. 

liGIl'lS. 

TacnL^olnth. 

'MadapolIiiiU". 

McltuiH, (iyed and printed | 
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MnlN. 

Xain'jOuks, 

Not. 

< Ixfords. 

Priiitfi'is. 

I'rmts. 

Sari'5, sinule or in pair<. 

^>carvc*'^, including cotton shawls 
and dupetus. 

Shofniiiiis. 

Shirtings, including dyed shirtings. 
Silccia. 

Sp.inhU stiipcs. 

T.uiiilfs. 

Ticks. 

Tiouscrings. 

Tus'sjiie''. 

'rwdW. 

T-('luth an<l Mexican’^. 

I’lnhivlla ('kith. 

A'cUft'. and velveteen. 

V'-nctian cloth. 

including mattings and 

pn jiic'<. 

Wawt coatings. 

Zophyr cloth. 


Z 


o 



2. Other claiec^ of pieet-trood?. b}ial! not he detained it un''taniped : anil nn' 
stamped cotton and veoollen pieceL'ood' imported for the jier.'Onal use of individuals 
or private associations of individual' and not tor trade jmrjjoses shall not ! e 
detained. 


3. Esaminations of packages to C'cc rtam whethi r the good' mentioned in P.ule 1 
are stamped shall be made at frequent inteival' at the di'i retion of the Customs 
Collector and either under his persona! iii'tmetioii' or under g'eiieial orders, and 
iii'truetions given by him to an As'i'tant ( 'olleetoi . 

4. The piecegoods contained in the p.vckage'' so cx.imincd need not be examined,, 
v.hen found to be stamped, to test the ai curiuy of the stamjuiig. exeept on infoima- 
tion received, or ivhen the Cu'toins Collector has rea'on to suspeet that the 
stamping is false. 


o. 

G. 


All measurements of pieeegooek' shall be maele on the table. 


Yarns need not be examined or mea'Ured, exeept on 
or ■when tiie Colli e tor has leason 


Testir.g oS yarns. 


trade de'crijitiou is false- 


information received^ 
to suspect that the 


7. An examination of rains to test the accuracy of the de'crijition of count or 
i"ngth shall be made, in tlie tii-'t in'tance. uyi to the limit of one bundle in every 
one hundred bales or fra< tion of one luindied bedes in the consignment. 


8. If. on such examination, the diflerence between the average count or length 
and the described count or length is in exces' oi the variations j'erraitted in para- 
graphs III and J V of thr-Xotitie.ition of the ( Government of Jndi.i in tiii' Home Depart- 
ment. Xo. 1474 ('•ludicial). dated the 13th Xo\ ember l8bl. the importer may rertuire 
a further examination to be imwie up to the limit and on tlic condition stated in Rule 9. 

9. The test to determine length of yams shall be apjihed ii' follows ; — 

From every one hundred bales, or fraction of loo b.tles. m a consignment one 
bundle should be selected at random. 'I'he li.inks in this bundle should then 
be measured on the wraji-recl. one after the oth<-r. iii the jiresence of a representative 
of the importer, and the lengths noted, the process being continued (within the limits 
of the bundle) until either t lie importer is satisfied that t lie yam i' short, or the average 
of the lengths noted show.s that it is of full length. 

When the importer is dissati'lied with this test, he may. on jiayment of the cost, 
require the Customs Collector to measure more hank' nji to 1 jier rent, of the total 
number of hanks in the consignment, such hank being taken at landom by an oftieer 
of Customs out of any bundles in the eon.'ignment. 

10. The Customs Collector may ieC|uiu‘ fioiii anv informant a security not ex- 
ceeding live hundred rupees. Jf the Collector should lie sutisticd that the iiifoima- 
tion given is wilfully false, the security shall be forteited. 

2. A'o. 7474, daifd ihf Idth ^ ovf nd^ r 1 SUl , .std>.'^f /pii nlh/ tun* ndt d ,- — In exeicise 

of the powers conferreil Ijv seition ifi of the Indian 
Trade descriptwns^ of length and yp.rcli.uidise .Harks Ait. 'jV of 1S89, and in super- 
scs.sion of all existing ordei s on tile subject, the (Governor 
General in Council directs that Criminal Court', lu gn itig clfect to the provisjons of 
the .Act in rcsjH-ct of trade dcscrijitions o( quantity, measure, or aciglit of the goods 
specitied hereunder, shall obserce the folloumg instructions : — 


I. — A trade description of length stampeil on (jn >!, irhiti , or roloiirid cotfon piece- 
goods shall not be deemed to be false in a matemil n sjieet, unless — 

{(i) ccliere a single length is .stamped, the desiri[ition exceeds the actual length 
by more than — 


4 inc hes in jiieces .sttimped <is It) r-iid.s long and iincli’r ; 

o inch,*' in ]iii‘( es staiiijied .is aboco Jo _\,ii(is ancl up to 2.3 cards long ; 

7 inelic's in ]iieee.s stampirl a.- -'bocc 23 caicl- and iiji to 3(3 cauls long ; 

!3 inclies in ]>ieees .stamjied as above 3(i raids and n]> to 47 vards long t 

IS inches in pieeeb stamped as above 47 _v aids long ; 
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Provided that the average length of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped lensth ; 

(h) where a niaximum and a minimum length are stamped, the described maxi- 
mum length IS greater than the actual length by more than — 

9 inehes in piecegoods under 3o yards long ; 

18 ijiehes in piecegoods 35 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

36 inehes in picceioods above 47 yards long ; 

Provided that no such piece shall measure less than the minimum stamped length. 


If. — A trade de scription of vidth stamped on grty, ichite, or colovred cotlon 
picagonds shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
the description exceeds the actual uidth by — 

half an inch in jiieces stamped as 40 .nehes or less in width ; 
three-quarters of an inch in pieces stamped as over 40 inches or under 
59 inches in width ; 

one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more in width ; 

Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped width. 


Trade descriptions of count. 


III. — A trade description of count or number, length or weight, applied to grey 

or bleached cation yarn-, shall not be deemed 
to he false in a material respect, unless — 

(a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count or 
number by more than 6 per cent., provided that the average count of the 
whole of the yarn in question is not greater or less than the described 
count ; or 

(h) the average length of the whole number of hanks in a bundle is less than 840 
yards : or 

(c) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being ten pounds in 
weight, the number of knots of twenty hanks each is not half, or the 
number of knots of ten hanks each is not the same as, and the number 
of knots of five hanks is not double, the described count or number of the 
yarn ; or 

{d) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being 5 lbs. in weight, 
the imniber of knots of 20 hanks each is not a quarter of, or the number of 
knots of 10 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 6 hanks 
each is not the same as, the described count or number uf the yarn ; or 

(e) in a bundle of yarn of any count from 50 upwards, the number of knots of 
twenty hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 40 hanks each is 
not a quarter when the described weight is ten pounds, and is not a quarter 
or an eighth, when the described weight is five pounds, of the count or 
number of the yarn ; or 

(/) in the ease of bleached yarn, the described weight exceeds the actual weight 
bv more than — 


7-1 per cent, m counts from 1 to 8 ; 

5 jjcr cent, in couni.s from above S to 18 ; 

4 per cent, in counts from above 18 to 30 ; 

21 per cent, in ennuts from above 30 to 80. 

IV. — A trafie description of count or number applied to a bundle of dyed cotton 
yarn shall be aecej)ted as indicating length only, the hank beiiiir taken 
to measure 84(t yards, and it shall be deemed to be false in a material 
respect if the average length of the hanks in a bundle is less than 819 
yards. 

V. — A trade description of length applied to thread of any hind (of cotton, wool, 
flax or sdk) shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cent. 

VI. — The dimensions of goods on which their length or width is stamped shall 
be determined by measurement m imperial yards of thirty-six inches 
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APrEXDix in. 


The principal railways ix Ixi»iA axt) tpiK area avd trade cexirk^ 

SERVED BY THEM. 


raulwcU’S 

and 

Headrjuartci's. 

Dlileagu uijc-u I 

jr in the com 
ot const met ion j 
on 3Rt i 

tMarch I'Jl". | 

Oaugc.-' 

Aiva '?erveil with principal 
; internal trade centre?. 

Bc'iic.ii Xaerpur 

Kailivay. 

(Calcutta.) 

3.123 

,V (2,!0o miles). 
- ' (003 iiiilcS) . 
D (3! miles) 

lA'tern half '>i the Dcntrai Pro- 
\iiiee'. Bihar and (Jii^ta aiul up 
t(» \’i/.aL:.ip<daHi in Madras 
' Prt'^iden''-v. 

' Ji.iipur. Xa!_Tnir. Juhbulpore, 
j Anirauti. 

Br.inbay. BaruiUi 
and Central India 
Railway. 
(Bombay.) 

4.073 

.\ (1.210 miles). 
R (2.300 miles). 
, ' (47^1 mill-') . 

) 

1 Xorthern li.'lt of the Bombay 
i I’le-ideiiey. ( 'eiitial India and 
. the -oiitle rn poitioii of 

' R.i (put xna. 

j Surat. lli'Meli. Ahuiedabad, 

-Mllttl.l. Ijelhl. 

• Eastern Bengal 
.State Railway. 
(Calcutta.) 

1.744 

1 (022 mile-) 

1) (1.007 mile-) 

1 (.7o mile.s) 

J.a'xti'i’n Jh.-naah the nortli- 
'\i'-.U'rn jH'ifii'ti ul A'>'*anL and 
th'* n-i! rheni DanL^etie plain in 
Ik He.ll to the tnut of the llima- 




1 1 \ a-'. 

Xadiat 1 . Nliir'-liidaharl, Patna, 
Dri.ihniflr 1 . XmianiLHinj, etc. 

East Indian Railway 
(Calcutta.) 

P.Ts:; 

A 

SfMitli'Mii ( nd (jf the Punjab, 
Pnitid Pioviiicc'.. Biiiar and 
Wr'lnn III iical. 

Mil /» pill . lli'ii.ir esi. All.ihahad, 
K itai. ( 'll w n}K -I'c. Alt.i, AliLiarh, 

1 )i Uil. 1 tr . !■ c. 

Groat riiiUan IVniu- 
sula Railway. 
(Bfinihay.) 

3.141 

(.3.227 mil.-) 

' (201 mile-) 

1) (13 mil. -) 

1 Criitoi! pititii.n of Bombay 
. Bo's-idi-n' \d"Mbad. western 

! half of Emilr.d Pro\ iiices, 


I ( '( n* I'll i ndi.i. [fw rr part nl the 


I’niti'il Pmv iiicc'- .ind ‘^onie part 
I “f t: iipiihitia 

I I’niiiia, fhiichur. AhtiK'ilnnL'ar, 

* Xa-ik. Sin-la fiur, Akoia, 
I ATiraoi). XaL'pur. Jublnilpon% 

, Katui. (Iwalior, Auaa, nte.. etc. 


* Snnf- KaiE-nv. 

t A St.irMlard LMP'.'r 5 ' 6 * B JIi 'ri- gaud 3 ' S|' ( Xarron gaiigi 2 t,' D X.irr.ju 2 ' 0 ". 
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The ppaxciPAL railways iy Iyeia axe tee area axd trade cexiee 
SERVED BY THEM — COntd . 


Railw ays 
and 

Headqiiarteis. 


1 Mileage open 
[or in tliL' course 
'of construction 
on 31st 

1 !March lyi8. 


Gauge. ^ 


Area serve ! With principal 
internal tiacle ceuties. 


Madras and Southern 
ilahratt.i Radway. 
(Madias.) 

3,171 

A (1,063 miles). 
B .2.10h miles). 

Xortlicrn and ccntial j arts oi’ 
the ^viadra'^ I’re^iduncy. a tmall 
part- of Hydfrabatl. and the 
boiitlifin part of B<-ui!'ay Pivvi- 
dtiicy and Aiv^uie 
\ Bangalore, Alysoie. Guiitakal. 

. Poona. Guntur. Bezwada.^ 

EUoic. Cocanado. 

Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Eaihvay. 
(Secundeiabad.) 

91U 

A (352 miles) . 
B (5 '.3 miles) . 

Hydfiahad State. 

Bezwadd. Shig:ai’eni. Hydcra!>ad. 

* North Western 
Railway. 

( Lahor , . ) 

5,3011 

.1 (4.3 '2 miks). 

< (240 miles) 

1) '210 miles) 

Sind, the Puniab. Xortli-We^t 
Pioiititr I’loMiiee. r>aluehibtan. 
Hyderabad (Sindd Larkaua, 
Shikarpur. Jacr)bal)ad. Quetta, 
Rawalpindi. Lahore. Amritsar, 

1 Lyaiipur. etc. 

* Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway 
(Imcknow.) 

1,02 1 

A (1.512 links). 
B (S2 niik-s) 

; Central and custom parts of the 
L’nited 1 'ica niees. 

Benare-. Liiekiiow, Pyzabad. 
Aliga’h. Me(‘rnt, Saharanpur, 
Deiira Dun. 

South Indian 

Railn.iy. 
(Trielnnopoly.) 

1.953 

.7 (4.'0 luik's) 

B ( 1,40 ■ miks). 
( ((l.s miles). 

Whole t f Southern India, south 
of the M>uth-\\e''t line of Aladras 
and Southern Alahiatta Railway 
(Munieoting vu/ J bianuslvodi and 
T.vliinuiua r with Cevion. 
dh iclmiopoly. Aladuia. Salem. 

( ViimlKitore. (’aluxit and Tuti- 
eoun. 

As-'am RenLUil 

Raiis\ay. 

(( 'hittagony.) 

1,01.5 

B . 

'’I'lie Province of A>'-am. 
Naiainnuuj. Sylhet. Silchar. 

Gauhati, etc. 

Renual and Noitli 
Western liaduay. 
((inrakluiur 

G. 1> ) 

2.0IG 

i; . . . 

. Noithern portioiw ot the United 
PiociiRt"! and »'! Bihar. 

Alonuh\ r. tbiiakhpur. Aliaha- 

l.a<l. ete. 

Burma Railways . 
(Rangoon.) 

1,033 

r. . 

. Upper and Lower Burma. 

keen. AI> ineyan. Alandalay, 
B.mMun, Alavta))an (loi Aloul- 


iiunu), v*tc. 


* IndiOAtc ''tatc Uailwav. 

t A ■standard lmujc 5' 6". B Metre gauge d' SJ'. C Narrow gauge - 6'. 1) Narrow gauge 2' o*. 



APPENDIX TV. 


PiEiiULATIOXS OOVERXIXO THE AmilS'IOX INTO PjEITISH IxDIA OF SAMPLES 
AXU PATIERXS liEOUHKT BY CoilMERCIAL TRAVELLERS FROM THE 

Exited Iaixgduvi. 


I. — Im ior!iit''n. 

(1) On the production by a commercial traveller of a list or declaration con- 
taining a full description of every sample brought by him, othciaily attested by 
the I'ustoms authorities in the L'n'tcd Kinsdom, examination of the samples may 
be limited to ascertaining that they are tully enumerated on the h'st produced. 

(2) The list referred to in the preceding sub-paragraph is to be utilized in asse.ss- 
ing the duty chargeable on the sample--. A deposit of the duty is required 
before delivery of the samples, or alternatively a bond (with sufficient security) 
for the amount thereof ma\- he accejited instead of a cash deposit. 

(.3) If the commercial traveller is unprovided with the list referred to in sub- 
paragrapli 1, he may lie required to jirodiiee to the Collector of Custom.s a certi- 
ficate or 1 tter of identity from hi.s jirincipals or othcrwi.se .satisfy the Collector of 
his eligihil'ty for the concession. It the Collector is satisfied on this point, a list 
will be compiled by the commercial traveller, giving a full description of every 
sample sufficient for identdio<Uiou and assessment of the duty chargeable thereon. 
The duty will be deposited or security given as .sot out in the preceding sub-para- 
graph. 

(4) Should the samples hear the marks, .stamps or seals of the country of 
exportation, no additional mark.s or .seals for purposes of identitication need, as 
a rule, be affixed by officers of the Customs Department. Contrariwise, if the 
samples on importation bear no .seals they arc to be marked or sealed for future 
identiticat’oii. slioukl such a cour.se he deemed neccssarv, by the Customs officers 
at the port of arrival. 

(.5) The list of the s.rmples, whether that produced by the commercial traveller 
or that compiled at the port of arrival, will be signed and dated by the officer 
at the port or jilace of importation, who will affix to tlio list a statement bearing 
the official seal or stamp, and .-hoa iiiu — 

(а) the name of the jiort .at which the .samples .arc imported, and the amount 

of duty cliargeabli' on the jialterns or samples ; also -whether it was 
deposited lu money or whetlier security was given. 

(б) the iii.irk', if .any, tii.il have been applied to the patterns or samples. 

(r) the date u}ioii winch the amount ol duty deposited will he earned to the 
jiulilic account or the amount reco\cred under tlie security given, 
unl'-ss it j.s ju-oved th.it the patterns or sam|iles liave been previously 
re-exported or plac'd m bond. Thi.s dati- is to he not later than twelve 
inoiilhs from tli.it uiioiiw h.cli tlie samples were liro light into the country. 

Xo charge is to he made for the document is.sm-d or certified by the Custoims 
officers or for marhmg for identification. 

(ti) The production of tlie list referred to in .suh-par.igraph 1 will not he required 
in the e.ise ot jiat terns or .s.iinples not haiile to diit v, anil t he examination of packages 
coiitaimno such jiatteriis or sanijdes will lie re.stiieted to aseertaming that no dutiable 
articles are contained therein, and th.it the goods produced are hon fide samples. 

All samples of no commercial v.diic are cntitl-d to free entry. 
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II. — Exportation. 

(7) Patterns and samples of dutiable articles may be produced to the Customs 
officers at any port in British India for examination prior to exportation. 

(Xon-dutiable samples are not required to be produced on shipment.) 

(8) To obtain the return of the depo.sit made on entry of the patterns or samples, 
or the cancellation of the bond entered into, the commercial traveller is required 
to produce v.ith his samples the list thereof, signed by the officers at the port of 
arrival. Provided that the time allowed for production (see sub-paragraph 5 (e)) 
has not been exceeded, and the Customs officers are satisfied that the goods as 
produced are identical with those enumerated on the list, the amount of duty 
originally deposited will be refunded. The list is to be noted as to the exporta- 
tion of the samples, the statement referred to in sub-paragraph 5 being retained. 

(9) The statement is to be transmitted, with a certificate of exportation of the 
samples, to the Collector at the port of importation, with the object of having an 
adjustment of accoun. s effected, where a deposit has been made, or the 
bond cancelled, as the case may be. 



APPENDIX V. 

Goverxmext Crop Forecasts. 


The folkwine statement .■'hevTs the dates on whi^'h provincial fore- 
ca^ts of crops are transmitted by Local Governnieuts and the dates on 
which general memoranda are issued by the i)irector of Statistics. 


Pi'o\iiiccs aad arocles conc ineU. 


Issue 1)V Local 
Government. 


Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 


t'l rtpoif — 

Bcnu-al. BiLar and Orissa ( • Aprh 

ond-Wm. TScr" s 30 

Bombay ...... October 1 

( 'entral Pi'ov'iii c- and licrar .... 3 

Burma, Madras and United rrovinces . ,, lo 


^October 20 
I ( 1st memorandum) 


2n'l ri IX, rt — 

Burma (2nd report) .... 

Bombay ...... 

Bcne.'il. Bihar and Orissa and .Assam 
(Autumn and Winter). 

Burma (3rd report) .... 

Madras and United Provinces 
Central Provinces and Berar (final) 

3rd report — 

Burma (4th report) . . . . 

Bensal. Biiiar and Orissa and Assam 
(IVmter). 

Bombay (.Sjirine) . . . . . 

Burma (.")th report) . . . . 

Madras. United Provinces and Cooru 


Xovember 1.^ '| 

Deeember 1 | 

M lo I 

V December 20 
lo ’ (2nd memorandum) 


January lo 
Fubru.iry IJ j 

15 T Fi bruary 20 
,, 15 1 ( Final uieinorandum) 

15 ) 


Wheat. 

1''} if/ nit — 

Punjab, Fniletl Provincis Ceiilral Provm- Januaix 20 January 2,1 

cu-' and Berar. Fouibay. Xoi tli- \\5*st ( 1 memi/randum) 

Fiuntier iO’ovjnce, iO^niral, i’lhnr and 
Ajiner-^ferwara. Dellii. .^uie, 

Hyderabad. Central India, Itajputana. 

2'n'l r‘ port — 

All [iruvinceti mentioned above . . March 1 March 15 

(2nd memorandum) 

Srd Yfporl — 

North We-t Frontier Province . . May 22 ) 

)^May 30 

All other province.^ mentioned above . l.> J (3id memorandum) 


Government Crop Forecasts — contd. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


Issue by Local 
Government. 


Issue of consolidatea 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 


4th rtport — 

All provinces mentioned above 


August 


1 i August 10 

! (Final memorandum) 


Cotton. i 

Ist r, porl — 

Punjab. United Provinces. Central Provin- August 10'; August 15 

ces and Berar. Madras. Burma, North- . (1st memorandum. 

IVest Frontier Province. Assam, Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa. Ajmer -Menvara, 

Hyderabad. Raiputana. Central 
India, Mysore, and Bombay (eorlyi. 


2nd report— 

All provinces mentioned above 


October 


10 . October lo 

I (dnd meniorandur.’) 


Sri repo'-t — i 

All provinces mentioned above . . December 10 j December l.j 

; (3rd meinornndumi 

ith rrport — 

All provinces mentioned above . . February 10 February 15 

(Final memoianduni) 


Linseed, rape and mustard (Winter oil- 
seeds). 


1st n port — 

Punjab. Bengal, Bihar and Oriss.x . 
United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 
lllls( c ! ’. 

Centr.al I’rovinees and Berar (linseed) 
Assam (I'.ipe .ami mustard) 

Nortli-Wc -t Frontier Brovince (rapeseed) 
Hydeiabad (all oilseeds) 

Madras (castor) ..... 


December 20 

20 


20 i (_ January 1 

20 ' t (1st memorandum' 

, 20 j \ 

20 ; \ 

January . J 


2nd ri port — 

Punjab. Bengal. Biliar .tkI (U'-issa 
United Provinces and Bomliay (rape and 
linseed). 

Central Provinces and Bei.ar (linsectl) 
Assam (rape and mustard seed) 

North West Frontlet Province (rapeseed) 
Hydi'rahad (all oilseeds) 


March 1 | ' 

„ 1 i i 

I I 

1 I J^^Iarch 15 
I J 1 (i.’nd mcmoiandum I 
I ! ' 

1 U 

I 


3rd r< i^drt — 

Punjab', Penpal, Bihar and Orissa . . , May 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and ' ,, 

linseed). 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) . ,, 

North-We-t Frontier Province (rapeseed) ,, 


15 1 
15 I 


I ^June 1 1 

15 ; I (Final memorandum ) 
22 ,J 
I 





rTOv^:RxiiENT Crop Forecasts — coittd. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


Lssue by Local 
Government, 


Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 


Sesame {t'd or gingjly). 

1st n port — 

ficngal (early crop) . . . , 

Bihar and Orissa (early crop) 
ilombay, ^fadras, Central Provinces and 
Berar, United Provinces, Ajnier-Mer- 
wara, Punjab. 


July 31 

August 15 ^September 1 

15 j (Ibt memorandum) 


2nd report — 

Bihar and Orissa (late crop — 1st report) . October 
All other provinces mentioned above , 

except Bengal. 


}Oct. ber2il 
I C (2nd memorandum) 


3rd T’porl — 


Bengal (late crop) .... 

December 

31 

') 

Bihar and Orissa (late crop — 2nd report) 

January 

1 

’ January 15 

Madras ...... 

>> 

12 

(Final memorandum) 

All other provinces mentioned above 


1 

4th report — 

Madras . .... 

Groundnut. 

April 

15 

April 20 

(Supplementary memo 
randum) 

1st report — 




Burma ...... 

August 

10 

/ October 20 

Bombay ...... 

>i 

15 

(Ut memorandum) 

2nd re.pnrt — 




Burma ...... 

October 

10 


Bombay ...... 


15 


Madras (1st report) . . . . 

»» 

15 


3rd report — 




Burma ...... 

December 

10 

■) 

Bombay ...... 

January 

15 

f February 15 

Madias (2 m( 1 report) .... 

February 

10 

C (Final memorandum) 

Burma (4th report) .... 

» 

11) 



Indigo. 


1st rt port — ■ 

Madras ...... 

Bengal. Bihar and Orissa 

United Provinces .and Bomb.ay 

Punjab ...... 

2nd report — - 

Bombay ...... 

Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces. 

Punjab ... . . 


September 15 
30 

October 1 

„ 15 


I ( October 15 

(1st memoiandum) 

I ' 


December 1 
,, 15 

„ 2(1 


I 

i 


December 20 
(Final meniorandunl) 
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C4overxiiext Crop Forecasts — concJd. 


Pr()vinces and articl*-^ {.oncerncd. 


Issue by Local 
GoYernment. 


Issue of consf'lidated 
iorocast by Director of 
Statistics. ' 


Sugarcane. l 

i : 

1st report — , 

Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. A'^sam. Madras, j August 13 August 20 

United Provinces. Punjab. Xorth-West j (1st memorandum) 

Frontier Province. Lombay, Central | 

Provinces and Assam. ' 


'2nd ifj>o/t — 

All provinces mentioned above . . j October 

I 

i 

I 

3r:l rrpoit — ; 

United Provinces and Xorth- West Frontier, February 
Province. i 

All other provinces mentioned above . ' January 


15 October 20 

(2nd memorandum) 

) February 16 
^ (Final memorandum) 


Jute. 

lit r,.pori — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa . 
2nd nport — 

Bengal. Assam, Bihar and Orissa . 


i 

I 


. I .Julv 7 — 15 

I 

I 

. ! September 21 


I 

) 


* Issued by the Director of Agiiculture. Bengal. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


GLOS.'iARY OF IX WAX TERMS t'SED IX THIS BOOK. 


Abkai'i . 

Ajwan . 

AiAvan-ka-phiil 

Arlia- 

Ai'at Ildar 

Atta 


.Attar 


Avaram 


A 

Exoise of liquors and druas. 

An essential oiPeed obt.ained from rarum copticum. 

Thymol Iht. Howers of aju am. 

The pigeon jiea {1-11)01111^ 

From (ir'ith a mirehouse — a middleman. 

Co.itje nlieat Hour Used by the poorer elas-es, in- 
termediate in quality bct'.veen inaida and .s»//s 
fq.v. ) 

The fragrant essential oil ot I' ses, jasmine and other 
llo.iers. 

The Tamil n.inu' for the bark of ^ i/- 0’'/ rttiriculafa 
.•xteusively med in .''outiiern and Ve-steni India 
lor tanning liidi s ,in<! spins. Called fnrur-d or 
t'lni'i,- in Bombay Presiileney. 


B 


Babul 


B.'jra 


B.'illain . 
B uii.i 
Bhang . 


fb-er (her) 

Bepari 

I!iii ( liidi) 
Bistiath . 
Borah 
Bvsaki . 


A thorny tree (Ai'OrPi ornhii'o) tvhirh in Sind is a 
eommon ho-t of the l.ic insert. The bark is u.scd for 
tanning 

The liiilrnsh millet fp /laibr/ lai /yp/ioe.k 10// ), knoti n a.S 
riiiiiljii in ^ '.til Indi i. 

A p.irtienl.ir quality of boiler! riee. long-grained. 

A ])etty shop-keeper or moai-v-h nder. 

'1 he drieil le.'ves ,ind flmt eiiiig shoots of cn itiiiih’,.'; 
^iili'ni, u liieh groniiil to a ).m -te and taken as an emul- 
sion .III .1 jio'Aerfnl naiiotir. 

A till liny -hrnti {-.'.-jiphu^ jit hit), u liii ji in the riinjab 
IS .1 (onimon ho-t ot the lae in-eet, 

A sin.ill I I'.nier. \i ho .n-ls .is n iniddleinan in the maiket- 
ing ot grain, hides, elr, 

('Duiitry m.ule eig.iiel te. 

An infeiinr quality of tobacco obtained in Bengal. 

.\ bainiioo ba-dret in v.hii h t\oo! is t ra nsporterl. 

Mile of the tour Ire eiops rallnl after tlie Bengali 
month ■ l-’.vs.ik ' 1 orrespnniling to Ainil-Mav, n hen 
it ciime.s ei)mmerci.i.lly into sight. 


c 


Catamaran . . . floating raft made of logs tied together. 

C'habyam . . . .A qn.iiity ot tinpolislierl riee olitainahle in Southern 

iiidi.i. 



Glossary of Indian teejis used in ihis book — contd. 


Chadar . 

Chapati (Chaupatti) 

Cliaras . 

Chasam . 

Chauki . 

Chekku . 

Chettv . 

Cooly 
C’liolam . 

Copra 

Corue 

Croro 


Dahl (Dayi) 
Dari 

Deodar . 

Do^lii (daisee) 

Dha! 

Diiak . 

Dlioll . 
Dliooti . 

Dhow 

Dowd Kliani . 


Ena (Ing) 
l-iri 


Canja . 

Ghi (ghee) 
Godown 
G ur 


. A shawl, of cotton, wool or silk. 

. An unleavened cake made generallj’ of atta or coarse 
wheat flour. 

. The narcotic resin of cannabis sativa, used for 
smoking. 

. Silk waste 

An out])Ost for the collection of revenue. 

. A Makiyal.im word, meaning ‘ a small mill,’ cor- 
rupted into chuck-mill. 

. A caste in South India, moneylenders, or merchants 
by profession. 

. An Indian laboiu-er. 

. The Tamil name for the large millet (sorghum 
ritb/ure) known as •jawar in Xorthern India. 

. The dried meat of the coconut. 

, A score. 

. Ten million, generally applied to the currency. A 
crore of rupees. 


D 

. Curdled boiled milk. 

. A pdide.ss cotton carpet. 

. Tile Himalay.in ced.ir (culrnx Uhnni r. ilLmlara). 

. An I'rdu word meaning •indigenous' applied as a trade 
name to varieties of jute and other produce. 

A generic term ap’plied to various indses. 

. A l■olnluou liost of the lac insect (but' a fr niiloai) aho 
known as 

. A bundle or package. 

. Tiece of cloth in varying lengths w ith coloured borders, 
worn by men. 

. A .small Country boat. 

. A v.'.rietv ot boiled brown Bengal rice. 


E 

A deciduous forest tiee (./,y/Vr> c / /.id , ‘vie /-rnd, 
yielding r aluable tiinbei, grown chietly in Buima. 
A variety ot silk-worm (Assam). 


G 

A n.ircotie derived from the uufeitilised flowei'S of the 
female jil.ints of cannabis -'ahia. 

Ghuilied butter. 

. A ware house. 

. Crude molasses. 


H 

. An Indian bill of exchange. 


llundi (hoondee) 



Glossary of Iydiax term< used ix this book — contd. 

J 


Jainama fja-namaz) 

Jamkalam 

Jav.-ar 

Jetliwa . 


A pUelc'S cotton pra^-er mat. 

A pileless cotton carpet made in Southern India. 

.See rholriiii. 

Tlie l.ii- crop v.Iiirh comes on the market in Jime-July, 
called after the corresponding Bengali month 
‘ Jaistha.' 


Kala-til 
Kapok (Malay) 
Katki 


Kazla (Kajia) 

Khair 
Khari 
Kliarif . 

Khood (coodie) 

Kiri 

Kurpah (Cuddapah) 
Kushmi . 

Ku.sum (oil) 
Kusumb. 

Kutoha (Kacha) 
Kuthia . 


K 

. Kilter seetl, lit. ' black til ' from its resemblance to 
sesame or til. 

. The Hoss of the white silk cotton tree {eriodendron 
anfracluosum). 

. A lac crop tliat comes commercially into .sight in 
Kovcinber. caUed after the ooiTcspondiiig Bengali 
month ■ Kartik.’ 

. The commonest variety of boiled rice obtainable 
in Bencial. 

. Cutch. obt.iincd from the heart-wood of acacia catechu. 
(daubei''s salt or sodium suiidiate. 

. The (-rop sown just bciore or during the South-West 
monsoon. 

. Broken rice. 

. Residue left over in the manufacture of .shellac, con- 
taining about .)0 per cent of lac. 

. A quality of Madras indigo .sold in Calcutta. 

. One of the four lac crops marketed in Xovember- 
December. 

. Carthamus oil. obt.ained from enrthamus tinctwia. 

. A lorc't tree (-chh ichtra Iriim/a) the host of the lac 
insf.ft from which the host lac is derived. 

. An Urdu word meaning inferior or bad. 

Inferior rnuility of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 pei 
cent refraction. 


Lakh . 
Let-pet . 

Lumii (Loongi) 


L 

One hunilrcd thousanil. 

Pickled tea, eaten as a condiment in Burma and the 
Jshan States. 

A tuludar pice c of cloth of silk or cotton worn as a 
waist cloth. 


Masida . 
Maddar . 

Mahajan 

Mahua (inowra) 


M 

A small boat (.South L dia). 

Ajiplicil to tuo dificrent varieties of plants whose 
root.s yield a red d\c. 

sV nioncy-h'iidcr or Itia merchant who advances 
money to the cultivator against his crops. 

A forest tree (L/s.s/o (iil'tjutui) whoso dried flowers are 
eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 



Glossary of Indian terms used in this book — conti. 


Maida 


Masur . 
Maund (man) . 

Mohur . 
Jlonsoon 


Muga 

Mung 


Wheat flour superior to atla obtained by regrinding 
suj)i or coarse flour and passing it through tine 
sieves. 

The lentil (lens esculentci). 

A weight varying in different localities (see under 
Weights and Measures, p. 322). 

A gold coin (see coinage, p. 322). 

Periodical rain bearing winds. Applied to the tuu 
rainy seasons in India : the South-West mon.soon 
from June to September and the Xorth-East from 
October to December. 

A variety of silk-worm (Assam). 

A common variety of pulse (phastohis radiatus). 


Xeyi 

Xuniya (Xoonia) 


N 

The South-Indian term for ghi. 

The producer of crude, unrefined saltpetre. 


Omam (water) 


0 

Liquor obtained by distillation from caruM copticiim. 


Padauk . 

Paka (oil) 
Palas 

Pan supari 


Pashm . 

Pashmina 
Pebugale 
Pipul . 

Poolah . 
Poouac . 


Pucca 


Puttoo . 


Rabi 

Rarce 


P 

A valuable timber tree (plernyirims mncr'n'dr pU') 
grown in Burma. 

Oil obtained from the seeds of schUichfra tri)iiga. 

See dliak. 

The universal masticatory compo-ed of pnii (leaf ot 
betel vine), and suimri (fruit of the betel palm), 
with an admixture of lime, cloves, etc. 

The fine underwoo! of a species of Tibetan goat 
whence the material jxi-^hmina is obtained. 

Woollen cloth obtained from pasKm wool (see above). 

The Rangoon white bean (phastolus lunalus). 

A >acred tree (pens religiosu) an occasional host of 
the lac in.'-ect 

A variety of tobacco grown in Bemral. 

Stricth’ speaking the icsidiial cake left in tin, 
chekkii'i or mills after extou-tiug coconut oil from 
copia, but al.so applied to linseed, gingellv and 
other oil cakes. 

An Urdu word meaning good, correct, substantial, 
of .standard quality or measurement, as contrasted 
with Knlrhn. 

Thick woollen cloth made from the coarser v ool of 
the sheep. 


R 

The sprine crop sown durim.' or after the Xoith-East 
monsoon ancl harvested in March or April. 

A quality of boiled brown licc. obtainable in Bengal 



Glossaey of Indian terms used in this book — condd. 


Sal 

Sann (hemp) . 
San 

Sarson . 

Seer 


Shatranji 

Shi^liam 

Shia-zira 

Shrofi 

Simal 

Sindine 

Sirdar 

Siri-i 

^wjji 


Taluk 

Tasar 

Tarwad (tarwar) 

Tliindoor 

Til I feel) 

Titieal . 

Tola 

Toon 

Toria (tori) 


Zamindar 


s 

Aline timber yielding tiee (sJtona /■ohius(u) rvliioh i^ 
al^o a common iio^t of the lac insect. 

Fibre obtained from rrotiihirin jnnr'a. 

A jiiece of doth of varying letmths w ith l)road coloured 
borJcr.s worn by Indian women. 

. Indian colza, a subspecies of hrn-.^icit r(ntii,i.^tris 
commercially called lape. 

. A weight or measure varyinc in size in different parts 
of the <ountry (see under Wei^dits and Measuics, 
pane :I22). 

. A pilele.s.s cotton floor mat. 

A timber tiec idu/it/'/'c - .s- o). 

The seecls of rnriiin imUnun. the Indian caraway. 

A banket or money-chanecr. 

The rod silk cotton tree {humhax inalahiirli'um). 

. A variety of tobacccr obtainable in Burma. 

.\ headman or oterseer. 

A foro't tree, (<iihi-,z'‘i hlb‘l-\. u lio't ot the bte iii-ect 

The poorest (|iiality of wheat tiour. 


T 

A revenue snh-divi'iun ot ,i district. (Buiuljav. 
Mailras and Mysore. 1 

TYild silk worms, nuthi r.xn j.aplim, also applied to t' c 
dotli made from their silk. 

See araram. 

\ variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma, 
l.dnaelly ors' <cr/ii»m i/id/cK))/, the sesame of commerce 
Crude borax. 

The weight of a rupee equivalent to ISO ers. Troy 
A valuable timber tree aim known as the Indian 
Mahojany {adrda toona). 

Rape {bnts-iicd C<iiil/-r<tr(S), 


Z 

.A landholder under the Permanent .Settlement. 
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Quantity. 

Quality. 

Percentage 

oJ 

Admixture. 

Sampling 

ior 

Analysis. 

Analysis. 

Vessel’s 

Classification. 

Shipment. 

Contract Price. 

Destination. 

Discharge. 

Payment. 

Policies. 

Computation. 

Weighing. 

Pro Rata. 

Average. 

Prohibition. 

Brokerage. 


Revised 

1910. 


LONDON CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

EAST INDIAN WHEAT CONTRACT. 


STEAMER PARCELS. 

LONDON TERMS 


Entered at Stationers' Halt. 


i.OXVOX. 


. 10 ., 


Bought oi 
Sold to 


Domiciled in London S 


on the printed conditions and rules endorsed on this contract. 


About. 


.(2 per cent, more or less) 


.pof fair average quality of the season’s shipments, at time and place of shi[pu._,.t. 


>pat time and place of shipment about as per scaled sample marked 

>pAny percentage of Barley, I’ulse and or other feeding stuffs tip to 2 piT rent. 
of 2 jier cent, to he aUowed for by Seller at onedialf the price fixed tor si ttl. u 
non-farinaceous seeds or other extraneous matter up to 21 per cent, to In- .dfiv. . 
ance with Buie d, and any quantity in excess of 21 per cent, at douLle the pi; 

For the purpose of determining the quantity of such peicontaues as abotr. t! 
each ICMJ tons, provided that of each separ.ite mark not le<3 than live, net ic ; 
Shipper’s account remaining un'old of such mark being excluded. Attei ?i h c, t.,- 
are to be sc.iled by Buyer and Seller or their Agents at the time of d;,.i 
adopted by the Luiidoii Corn Trade Association. 

One analysis only to be made of b.tgs of the same uiaik in any 1 ; 


in possession of 

i e taken and paid for as Wheat ; any quantity in excess 
it in accordance with Rule 4. Any percentage of dirt. 
; .or by Seller at the prue fixed for settlement in accoid- 
. fixed for settlenic lit m accuiilaiice with Rule 4. 

Buyer or his Agent has the right to select one bag for 
than sixty baas aie to be selected, any Wheat for 
' the bags are to be enclosed in dust-proof covers, wliich 
ige, and dealt with in accordance with the Rules 

elusive of any unsold Wheat for iShipper's account) 


and every Receiver thereof to abide by the result of such analysis Tl'c t.i.itil;c,ite of analysis of the said Association or its duly 
appointed analyst to bo final. S 

The grain is n.jt warranted free from defect, rondc'ring the same unn.eicli.uit. which would not bo apiaicnt on leasonablc exanii- g 

nation, anv st.rtute or rule of law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Shipment in good condition. 

Shipping, shipped, or to be shipped, per first-cla's Steamer or Steaiiici-. cl'-'o' cot lower th.in St'a, or British Corporation B.S , from 
aid the S,i. j Canal \ 

o 

Shipment made, or to be made, and Bill or Bills of Lading dated, or tc. b... d.d. 


Jfauiids of 82 lbs. English, equal to 100 Tons, at the piicc of., 
say 


...reckoning provisionally 2730 Bazaar 
.ic£s per cent. I 


lii'UiaiKo tc 


o 

s 

f..r il.e uu' .cpilC'l term of three uiontLs fiom il.ite ~ 
III. I le.s than o' ,, per aiumm. in c.Xcliaiigo ier Bill c.r J. 
I's ooiiditK.i.s. anil including the Loudon Coin liadc .H 
■ncy .''(■Her is not rc']'Oii^iMc. ? 

iliis the 2 " on the gloss Invoice amount, and any 

“o 

a! I" 224'! lbs English, in 'DaniAi. Cciri’an and >■ , u- 

O 

c 

e: s expense cue 'ound and unihiinvaed ha; in i \i.iv 7 
lilie.ite sh.iU settle the weight for final Invoice. SlmuM 2; 


per 492 lbs. net delivered, including Freielit, as per Bill or BilE of L.uhne. ui.' 
and including the usual double gunny bag-, or bags equal ill value tlieuto. 

To cliscbaieo as custoimiry. Xo cluirge for rliinti.ige. 

Payment cash in Loudon, within seven dax.s after u-ci ijit <.f Iinoice. !e-i oh-ci u 
of Bill or Bills of Lading at Bunk rate of tlie d.iV i.n wlvu ii p.ivmeiit m m.ide. I. 

Bill' of Ladin; and I’ohciC' of lii'Uiaiito did,v sl.iin) cd liice ot war iisk) on L!" 

Association F.l’..\. Claiisi', etlectcd wilh appioied undeiwiilei,'. but lor whose .sc.i 
Seller to give I’olicy or I’olicie.s of Iii~urance fur 2",, oxer the net invoiic amouiitf 
amount over this to be for .‘s'eilei's .lecoiiiit, 

Tf vessel disebaree on the ( 'ontiiieiit, the oiit-tiiin to be .■■i.m'iiiBi ■! .it lolli k'.e -. eqi 
diiiaM.in I’oiiS. .ind lol.i kilos, enu.d to 2240 lbs. KngL'h. iii .ill oilier ports. 

The Compaiiv in whose Dork the .ship di'cluu'ees 'll. ill be ordered to weeali at Bii 
2(1 as tliev li'C- from 'hip or quay, or every b.ej. at BiiceiA option, and ihc Dock Cer 

Buyer elect to have one bag in every 20 weighed for avei.iee, then slack bags to bj weighed -i paiately. 

Should any of the vtitlun mentioned iiuaiitity form I'lirt of a lamer (ju.iiitit.v of lues of .s.inu' maik, or of similar quality if in bulk, no 
separation or di'tmetion .shall be deemed to be iieoes'.iry. All lou'c oolleded, d.u'aees and sWeei'ings to be sli.ucd ].ro rata. 

All sweepings and damaged by sea water or condensation, to be rejei ted. 

All AvuraLO to He for Si'l'ci's ncconnt, Diner to fnrnnU Svlior, on si ttu-menl of AiiionHul Tuvouc. wiili the tnual (l-.-cuiiu nfs utiiHird 
Hv Avei’aL~' AHjintcr.-; for propaiation of Amtiuo Statement, ami to irtuiu SoTor tl c J‘oT' V or I’uiicifS iiCi.’ivoH troni him, TuIiev or 
Dolines tor any im-roa-io iii (M.F. v Hno. .-lioiil-l -ui.U lia\o o-wairioti (iru'-poftive ot aDy .m-oiuit that tii,i\ haw hmi n\ ov in^mi’H Hy 
failing wliirh ItmiT shall piy riUiT* ('ontuHiitiini to avoiatto iHoii-oii a^' SolUr may .a unaHle to nwo\ri tii come'[iR‘nce. luld lml;*.' 
'’'tatiniU’tit be ma'le u[) oii tlu' (‘taitim-ot tlie ilelleifnev ol' ''^in plm aeitnmt '^hall b*' -tuh'd a"' "ooii a-^ the o'it-tuiii is a.-^c t i ! ameu : and 
^''Uer sh.dl pav to liiner the aiuouiit duo to the ■'lu[), il aiiv, tor uoiua.i! a\eia”i' UC' oohiiu lo ^tatanuiit, on bum’i lianding to Sallci thi- 
i’ohi’v or PolirMO't ot Insuranet' and idiu’r diuaunienls as provitled ;ibo\e. toiiother with the a\«‘iauc- ^lalt'meIlt. 

Should ‘'lupiiK'iit be pie%euted by probibilioii of expoit. bloekadi', or ho^tilitie.s tli.^ (\aitraet. la’ any unfuhi!led part thcieof. to !,(. 
eami'lhd. 

Sollor to pa} "'ir Liobai’agc r>f prr la lit. on the Liio-'" juot I'ioiuil liivoii i .'Ua'iint, eonlia t cenci ih’d or not cancelled. 


ih!" ^ 

r. tlH'.KW’i 
- the e'.^.‘ 


(Mt t 
'liim 


r d. iii b 
, tfe^ ]'I i! 
•I’, ^h dl. 
a 1 ,d[ dl 

■ 1. ^'ihii 


11 


e d'-maed to liavc b; 

’I' I T jiaymeiit or ot hm'- 
o\. , pt fot the jmi jii "s. 
'0111''' u iiii. b 111,1 \ ,n I '•( 
ii’o. or ]'f u e ot' I'U'.iiii'-., 
witi’i’c' than in Knaland 

' .1 II \ .ii_^ I III bu-'ir.i s." ,\i 

tioii airain-'t Inm'-i H to 
' Thi' 

atioii, togetiier with the 
iviee, anv rde ot l.iw or 


Buyer and Siller a-O-e that, for the ]niip(j'^e of pna’crdina-^, oithei leeal or by ;;rb;t 
made m I-aiialami. an to be peiiormed there, any eori'e''poiidein e in reb-ieiu e to the o!t 
wi"'' tiotwil li-t ludme. ai' tb‘‘ E'ourt'i of KiiLiland nr ai bitiatoi.-v appouitfd m Eaiaiand. 
of eiiforciiic: .inv .iw.nd “m'' ' 'u pui'iiaiiei- of fh,. Aibitr.itiiui i kiii'c lu-ieot. li.ive ex lu' \e jn'"! 
iiiidcr tbi' I'ontr u I . .'in u * ''g'ltes 'h.iH Ix' settled ae( ordm; to tliel.iw of EolI, , ud v.i. it vcrtiic 
ot the p.i 1 1 It'' to tills eon 1 1 u t nev ^be or beeome. Any part v to tins eootr.o t iV'idoi : • > .u oi'c on I'n in " cl- 

or A\ .lies, sli.i 1 '. b ir tile ]iu 1 Jio'. ^ I - tuiM.-cedoii;' .it law or 111 ,11 lilt i.ilioii. lie coO'Oiei. .1 i' oi.fitin'ic n" i* nt in 
the ollicn ol the London Coin Ti.i m -p'oeution. ami if oi .SeoU.uid. he sliall be held to hue inoioj.ib'd |ni,'d 

the Hmghsh Coiiits, or if in In i md to luve sol, nutted to the jliri'dietion, and to be b..’ind he the ih . .-mn ot tin 

scrvieii of proceclnvcs u|ion .iny s-ici ]iiitv by leavin; the sinn- at the olliee of the London t'oiii Ti.idc A"ori 
postniL; of a enpv of saeii proceedings t i lio -address abroad, or ni tSeotlaml or Ireland, 'h.dl he do me [ ;ood 
equity to the cootr.iry notwilh't.indm;. 

DifferoUCG iu quality and or deseri[,i ioii sb ill ii.it entitle the Bnvor to reject, exei'p". iimb r the .iwnol ot Atl.it r.ilui - or the Conimitt. e 
of A-iijical, as the c.isc may be. All disputes from time to tinie’arismu out of this coiitmct . im Imhim .nu qiic-tioii of Law iqipeaiim; ni 
the iirooeediii'g.s, whether arising between the pu'ties 1 ercto, or between one of tbn ii.iTtie' heicto -iiid tin- Tni fee in Biv knijitcy of the 

other party, 'hall lie rcterica t'l Aibitr.itioii, r.liiic, to the Arbitr.ition Rule cnd'oi-ed hereon, and this .'tijiu ailon may l-e made a 

rule of any of the Divisions of His .Majestv's High t'oiiit of .Tu^tiee in Ireland, on the ,ip|ilie,itioii ot eitlmi contracting p.iity. for the pur- 

pose of enforcing an awird aganist a ji.irtv residing or canving on bu.siue'S in Irelaml. Xeitlicr Buvi r. .'■teller, Tni'tee in J’>an’.,iu]itcv. 
nor any other person claiming under either of them, ah, ill bring .iny action against the other of them m rc'|>cit of any such disj me until 
such dispute has been settle ! b.v Arbitrators, or by the (’ommitteo of Apjjoal, as th,' o.i'c m.ay be. and it is exfires'ly agreed that the 
obtaining an award from eitiicr triiiuiial, as tlie case may be, shall l e a condition prexicdeiit to the right of either contracting party to sue 
the other in rosjiect of any claim ari.smg out of this contr.ict. All cu'ts of, or connected with, the 't.iting and argument of any .Sjiccial 
Case for the opinion of the Court or any question of law arising in the course of the reference shall be borne and paid by the p^irty requir- 
ing the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise elctermined by the award to be inado iii the referemee. 
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Provisional 

Invoice. 


Prooi of 
Shipment. 

Retirement of 
Dacnmeats. 
Settlement 
Claim?. 


Marks. 


Sea Damage!. 


Sampling and 
Analysis. 


Sampling Wheat 
irom Calcutta. 


Tare. 

Default. 


Diaerence in 
Quality and or 
Deseription. 


Claims for 
Arbitration. 


Settlements. 

Policies, 

Commission on 
Freight. 
Arbitration. ’ 


Appeal. 


CONDITIONS AND RULES. 


1. PROVISIONAL INVOICE with ship’s name, marks, number of bags, amd date of Bill of Lading, shall be sent by the 
ongmal Seller to his Buyer within seven days of receipt of original Bill of Lading in London, but in no case later than 30 days from 
date of Bill of Lading (nnles? arnv.il of Mail Steamer be delayed by unforeseen circumstances), and by subsequent Sellers within 30 days 
from date of Bill of Lading, or thceafter in due course. Any Seller buying to tender, or an original Seller re-tendenng, to be considered 
a subsequent Seller. If doonraents are tendered within the time stipulated, but after arrival of the vessel to wliieli the tender refers, 
landing charges incurred shall bo home by Seller, and allowed for in final invoice. Xo more than two appropriations shall be made on 
each 100 tons of wheat. A temler to the buying broker to be dt'emed .a tender within the terms of this contract ; all Buyers not employ- 
ing a London broker, to name in tiieir contract a domicile in London where tenders may bo made. Tlie nanio of the original Seller shell 
bo inscribed on each Invoice. In t^ event of a tender being of less quantity than 25 tons, the Dock Company's consolidated rate of 
charges shall be deducted from the invoice upon saeli quantitv. 

2. BILL OF LADING to lie considered proof of d.ato of shipment in the absence of evidence to the contrary. Each shipment 
to bo considered a separate contract. In the event of shipment by steamer to London, and the owner of the steamer refusing to contri- 
inite the Is. per ton in accordance with the Dock rates of 1877, the said Is. per ton shall lie paid by the Seller. 

3. NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS B’lall bo givcQ by the last Buyer at his Seller's office, and also at the original Seller’s office 
before 11-45 a.m. on the dav of payment, except on Satiirdavs when the time shall be 11 o’clock. 

4. PERCENTAGES OF ADMIXTURE, REJECTIONS AND DIFFERENCES IN WEIGHTS shall be settled at the cost, 

fivight and insurance market value of the quality guaranteed, on the day on which the Steamer reports at the Custom House, or if 
nut a market div, the previous market day. The claim for settlement to be made within 21 days of the issue by the London Com 
trade Association of the Aualvsia Certificate. 

5. MARKS.— Any deviation of Marks from B L or invoice not to be objected to, so long as quality comes within terms of contract, 
and the bags bear the boiii fide mvrk of the shippers. Any e.xpenses incurred in landing and as.sorting deviating marks to be borne by 
ttio original Seller. 

6. SEA DAMAGED. -Re coiver sha'l and first Seller may give orders to the Dock Company in whoso Dock vessel discharges to sort 
lis- i. itward appearance. Water stjinel bags not caked or crusted shall be stabbed, and if the contents be uninjured by sea water or 
r mdcnsition the sam^ shall be received bv Buyer. 

7. SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS. — The sample bags selected from the Parcel in accordance with the Contract, shall be sent with- 
out de'av t j the London Corn Trade Association or to any person or Company appointed and authorised by them. As soon as practi- 
cible after the receipt thereof, the whole of the contents shall be passed through an approved machine, controlled by the London Com 
Trade As- jeiation or bv anv' Person or Companv appointed and authorised by them, and a sample of convenient size taken therefrom, 
and analysed by the Association, or its duly appointed Analyst. 

The baas arid their contents selected for such analysing and sampling purposes to bo shared pro rata, and deducted from final invoice, 
such hags and their contents after sampling to be for Seller's account. 

Tile same authorised persons shall from the portion of Wheat remaining, screen and seal samples and forward one to the London 
I rn Trade As«ieiation to be used for Standard purposes, and one to the Seller, and one to each Receiver for Arbitration purposes. One 
-iiiseile l si'iiple -hall also be sent to each Receiver for inspection of quality. 

As rorards Wheit shipped from Calcutta, should Buyer elect to have samples for Arbitration for quality drawn from his own parcel, 
- e li si’ajiles ti be drawn at Biiver’s expense b%’ the Dock Company in whose Dock the ship discharges, or by the authorised persons, 
rrom two or more sound baers in every hundred as they rise. Should either Seller or Buyer require more than two hags sampled in every 
iiundred, the extra expense to he borne bv' the party giving such orders. In case of Arbitration these samples shall be screened before 
bein'.' compared with the .Stamlard sample. 

The sealed samples to be taken as correct and final in all cases. 

The Analv.-is Fee-, together with any charges incurred in sampling or on samples sent for analysis, shall he paid as to one-half by the 
Seller, and as to the other half jiro rata by Buyers of the same mark. • . j 

Xeither the Association nor its ofiiccrs shall be liable for any dam.ages sustained by reason of the loss or destruction of, or damage 
to. anv samples sent to them, or in their custodv. 

8. ' TARE.— The whole of the bags selected for Analysis and sampling shall, when emptied, be weighed together to ascertam the 

tare, an 1 everv Receiver of baus of same mark bv same vessel shall abide by the result. , i , 

9. IN DEFAULT of fultilraent of contract \v either party, the other, at his discretion, shall, after giving notice by letter 

or tclo.rrain, have the rirrht of re-sale or re-pnrehase, as the case may he, and the defaulter shall make good the loss, if anv, on such re- 
p a chase or re-sale, on demand. In case either partv' shall suspend pavment, or convene or hold a meeting of creditors, or commit an 
act of bankruptcy, or (being a company) shall have a Receiver appointed by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for 
or zo into Uquidatioa whetticr voluntary or otherwise, he shall be deemed to be in default, and the other party shall, after guing notice 
by letter or telegram to the defaa'ting party, and notwithstandinir any bankruptcy or liquidation, be entitled immediately to re-sell or 
rt'-purchase, as the case may be, aqd shall also be entitled to be paid, or to prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation or otherwise, for the loss, 
if anv, or shall account for the pro^L if anv, occasioned by such rc-salo or re-purchase. , . , j-a * 

10. QUALITY AND/OR DESCRIPTiON.— Should it he decided bv arbitration that the wheat shipped is of a distinctly milerenti 
I iihtv'and'or description to thatlguaranteed in this (.’ontr.act. Seller sh\ll. if required, receive such wheat back at the cost, Height and 



I’l 1 above tlie difference in v.alu 

11. NOTICE OF AR8ITRA 
■'bar Buyers in due course) not la 
of -Ihipmont (for ste.a'n-ors not hal 
‘ I binli, hit if the S.i'nplo is noi 
^■bitrator to proceo'l witli the Ai 
Sretile the .V it'"' of .-Irbitratio-i 

12. SETTLEMENrS.— -Vftir 
wliif'h CHe the interme liato prov 

13. THE POLICIEj ire to 
rise of total I 

14. Any COMMfiSIO.V O.V 

tha beuaiit of rieller, bit any du- 

15. ARBITRATION,- AU < 

one to bo appointed Vjy evoh part 
inp (inting <an Arbitrator an 1 the 


according to the special circumstances of the case. 

I [ON to be given and Arbitrator nominated in writintr by the last Buyer to the last Seller (and by 
r than 14 days after the making up of the London Corn Trade A-sociation Standards for the month 
nv arrived when the Standard Samples wore made up, not later than 21 days after the Sample is 
forwarded to the offiios of the London Corn T.rado A-sooiation, .and the Buyer does not instruct his 


jitration within a further 14 days, the notice of Arbitration to be v'oiJ. 

dl bo given not later than 14 days after final discharge of .steamer. 

;he documents hav'e passed, first Seller and last Buyer may settle 
lonal invoices sh.all become final. 

Ibe for the benefit of Seller, and are to bo returned to him on final 


If the goods are sold on 
claims together, in 
settlement, except in 


all 


to be for 


'REIGHI as per charter-party or return of premium on policies of insurance 
■t for payment of freight m cash to he for the benefit of Buyer, 
putes arising out of this contract shall bo from time to time referred' to two ArhitT^toTs, 
n difference, the two arbitrators having power to appoint a third. In the event of one of the p^t ^ 
her retusin'T or, for seven days (three business days if for condition) after notice of the appointmen 
eitratorror if anv one or more of the Arbitrators shall die, refuse to act, or become incapacitated, 
his or their appointment originally rested shall omit to appoint and instruct a substitute within 
tbr-’O divs after notice of such duath, refusal or incapacity, or in case the Arbitrators or two of t cm s a no wi in ajs (seven 
d ivs if for condition) after the appiintment of the last appointed of them make an award, then upon apphcation of either of the disput- 
,n ' parties, and provide 1 the applicant pavs to the Secretary of tho Association the .um of £3 3s. the questions m dispute shal stai d 
ivf..crol to two Arbitrators t-i be • ppoiutod by the Exeentivo Committee of the Lonyn Com Trade Association, such two .yrbitrari^rs 
harm ' power to appoint a third. In case the Arbitrators appointed as last mentioned shall not within 00 days (seven days if for cona- 
tion) afl T their .appointment raak- an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, or in ease either of the Arbitrators appointed by the parties 
■ ' - notice from tho other of them shall omit to concur in tho appointment of a third Arbitrator, then 


'•!) 

-h ill rff'i 


or for thi’oo iLvvs afUr i 


latinn the sum of 

nn l in - leii 1 isr raencioneu case iToviueu mo parvy iciiu....!;; .*1-1-^— ' "-'rV. ' i ,, r' i, , ...-f,, of nn, 

C! :!s.) the Slid Executive Commrtee shall appoint a third Arbitrator, and in the case of the death, refusal to act, or 

Arl.itrat ,r aiipiirited by tho Exec.itivo Committee, tho Committee shall from time to time substitute a new Arlatrator lu the place ot 

Ailiitrit >r -1 dving. r.ifiising, or becoming incapacitated. ,.,1 - ar„.r.V.ant,s 

Th.- Arbitrators appointed shidl be, in all cases, at the time of the appointment. Principals engaged m the f o,u T^ade as AlcronM 

or Brokers, or Directors of a Comp-anv so and shall als > be member-i of, or partner' in a rm , Kinc/- 

,i (’ nnpiny, laernbors of tho London Corn Exchange, the Baltic, or tho London Corn Trade Association, and r-^iding m tno unueu iv « 

Xo award shall bo questioned or inv.alidatod on the ground that any of tho Arbitrators is not so qiiahticd as aforesaid, un j 

f ion to hi- acting be taken before the Award is made. . , „ . , , fived bv them, and the award in 

Everv award shall be in writing on an official form to he suppliod by the As.sociation at a charge J. conclusive and 

writing, on an official form, of anv two Arbitrators (subject only to tho right of -Appeal h'-rcinaftijr ™ to the reference and 

bmdiiig 111)011 all disputing partm-, both with respect to the mvtter in dispute and all expen-m ” award, reserving any further 


of £1-7 l'>s. if 


award. The Arbitrators may at any tunc, if in their opinion tho circumstances rcrpiire it 
qiic-tions in the reference for a further award or awards by them. 

In case either party shall he dis-atisfied with the award, a right of appeal shall lie t'l the 
(I >-e, anil m accordance with the rules an 1 regulations of the London Corn Trade Association. ' 

ottii lailv appointed, within seven running d.ays from the d.ate when the award shall be sum 

t I the A-sociition, on giving notice .,f Ap|Ka,al as above, .as hs‘ for the credit shall be given in ca 

As-oriation. or if not a Member of the Association the sum of £21, for ww®** P ^egpectiYO sellers and buyi 

expenses exceed such sum. In c.ises where one award is made in arbitr.itinns betwee ^ ^ 

appeil gi 

The ( ommittee oi sappoo. ■'peo e.aiiinu mu awaiu appcaieu iioiii, au Tifiriuing or varying 

of the Committee decide otherwise. The award of the Committee whether con ? ^11 cases be final. 

I conclusi , ^1^ condition v 


Committee of Appeal elected for that pur- 
1 force at date of Contract, provided notice 

, ...* . ... — - aa,... 03.803 whofo ArbltrstoFS ii3,V6 boon 

iven to the Secretary of that Association avithin seven running days from date of awar , . -^nvided also the Appellant do pay 

■ ‘ ■ • -oil Kn taken up, ana pi a Member of tho 

case the fees and 
ers, a notice of 

iven bv any of them, shall operate as a notice of appeal by all sellers feea^shaU follov/ the award, unless four Members 

Committee of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, and „ or varying the original award, shall be signed by 

ee decide otherwise. The award of the Committee whether con n g in all cases be final. . , 

the Chairman of the Committee, whose signature as Ch.airman shall i’® nor on awards for condition where the gram is sold on 

Xo appeal will be allowed unless the award is in writing on an ofnoiai . 

t, rm- knciwn as interest in the matter in dispute b^the Comm^^^^^ Appeal, j" 

the appointment of Arbitrators by the Executive Committee, or at t ^ Appill as the case may be, no award of Arbitrators or of t 
at the commencement of or prior to tha hearing of the reference o irmnnds « a xu 

Committee of Appeal shaU be questioned or ‘"'validated oPP^^ ^onally, or left at the place where the peraon or firm to whom t ey 
Xotices under this Rule to be given in writing, and <*®‘*7t^^ntract) is to be considered as carrying on business, 
are addressed is carrying on or (by reason of the provisions ot 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


THE INCORPORATED OIL SEED ASSOCIATION. 



1917. 

Copyright. 


CONTRACT FOR EAST INDIAN LINSEED. 

To JJ.K. Ports. 

Pure basis— Sound delivered. 


3A 


Loudon .29 


■ this day., 


the following., 

About Tons say 

shipment from during 

by steamer or steamers, direct or indirect. Vi.i Snez Canal. 

At 


Linseed, i-iz . : — 

• Tons (of 2,240 lbs. each). 


■ iLAKATION OF 

Shipment. 


Payment. 


'IEIKE3, &o. 


r ^ net, delivered sound ex ship m , including tha usual single Bombay bags, usual 

double Calcutta bags (of the capacity of 2 bazaar maunds each), or bags eiiual m value thereto ; if shipment from Calcutta and only sirSle bags 
delivered. Buyers are to be compensated for the difference in value between the bags doUverod and that of usual double Calcutta bags at the port 
of discharge If bold seed be appropriated. The Incorporated On. Seed Association dull decide whether the seed comes under the denomi- 
natiou of bold or not. Each shipment to be regarded as a separate contract. For the purpo-es of this Contract the words sOuiarr or steamers are 
intenaed to include any full powered primarily engine driven vessel. 

2. Particulars of shipment with date of bill or bills of lading, marks ami number of bigs shill be declared in London, if by steamer, not later than 

1,01 of lading if from Calcutta, or 28 days if from B.ombiy or Iviirr.iehee, and if by sailer within 49 days from date of the 

blit of ladmg. Bill of lading to be proof of date of shipment in the absence of evidence to tlie c.mtrarv. Should steamer report before appropriation 
and extra expenses be incurred, such expenses to be paid by the Sellers. In cases of resalo., copy of original appropriation shall be accepted by 
Buj ers if passed on without delay. Buyers shall not object to slight deviations in marks so long as the seed can be identified on arrival as the bond 

parcel intended to be delivered on the declaration. Any oxpensc.s incurred m consoipioaco of such marks not being m accordance with the 
declaration shall be paid by the Sellers. When an appropriation is made of less qu.intity tlun 000 bags, an allowance of one shilling and sixpence 
per ton to be made to the Buyers on such appropriation, but if the net weight delivered exc 'od 45 tons no allowaiieo to be niven. Provisional 
Invoice to be computed upon net shipping weights. ° 

3. ^ Payment to be made in London, on vessel s reporting in hy net cash, in exchange for 

shipping documents and or delivery order (the latter to be countersigned by Banker. Shipbrokir, Captain or Mato if so required), interest at , 
or at Bank of England Rate if oyer 5%, to be allowed for unexpired portion of prompt of 21 days from vessel's reporting. Buyers to have tho 
power of retaining a margin of 3^o accounting for same on final settlement. ^Should do-cuments bo retired bofora vessel's reporting at port of dis- 
charge, interest to be allowed up to date of reporting at Bank of England rite on day of arrivll. 

4. Should the SeUors bo prevented from delivering the seed sold, or the Bu.vers from taking d-liverv, by reason of Riots, Strikes, or Lock-outs at 

the place niunod for deliver.v, tho time for delivery shall bo extended until the operation of tlie causes preventing delivery has ceased. A strike of 
the receiver s men only shall not exonerate liim from any demurrage for which he may be liabfe if by the use of reasonable diligence he could have 
obtained other suitable labour, and in case of any delay by reason of t!ie before-mentioned ijiuses, no cliim for damages for such delay sh,all bo 
made bv the receiver of the seed. I 


Disohaeqe, 

■^AMPLINO, AND 

Analysis. 


Should the sliipment of the seed sold under this contract bo prevented bv reason of strike 
railways feeding such port, sliippers shall be entitled at the termination of such riot, strike, ocj' 
much time as was left for shipment prior to tho outbreak of such riot, strike or lock-out. I 

In case of non-fulfilment under above conditions, tho date of default shall be similarly dilt with, 

Shipper shall give notice by cable within two days after the last day for shipment if ho cl' 

5 . Buyers to he allowed 2 ' ' 
discharges shall bo ordered 


24 hours from vessel’s reporting to lodge documents and apply for c divot}' and tho Comp.iuy in whoso dock the ship 
1 by Sellers to weigh 5 sound and uiidimigel b.ags in evorv 101 as the.v rise from the ship and 2 m every 100 shall bo 
emptied to ascertain the tare (said bags being weighol together). Buyers to give tho serting on irs and failing their so iloing the seed to bo invoiced 
as sound, and sweepings to be for Buyers' account. Sliould the seed be sorted the damaged sho ' bo taken by Buyers with tho following allowances, 
t'i'r. : — 1st class damaged at 4'’(|, 2nd class at 3rd class at l2'’o, and lower class dam.iges 
weighed separately. Buyers to have tho option of weighing the whole of tho bags and the sv 
poration Sworn Meters and Weighers to bo employed, or tho Dock Company, at Sellers' option, 
weight to bo invoiced. Buyers to have tho option, to be declared previous to ship's reporting 
house at Sellers’ option, at landing weights, paying an additional lix shillings per ton to the 
all charges incurred after 14 days from find landing to be for Buyer.s’ account. 'The Deck Co 
and Weighers, or the Dock Company, at Sellers’ option— shall be instructed to take a fair av. 
taring, and to seal and forward it to The Incorporated Ott, Seed Assooi.ATtoN, who upon su| 
and description of the substance,s other than Linseed eontaiuud therein. Should there bo no 
samples (or sample) shall be taken and sealed jointly by Buyers and Sollors’ agents, and shall 
daily with the local Exchange Committee, or similar Corporation, Harbour Master, or other inli . 

to be equally divided between Buyers and Sollors), and imincJiatoly after final disch-arge theirbole set of s-araplos sliall bo forwarded to The In 


CORPORATED On. Seed Assoclation. Tho samples (or sample), when dolivorod to The Inco| 


riots, or look-ouis at port of shipment, or on any 
look-out, to an extension of time for sliipment of as 


ms an extension of time of shipment. 


It a valu.ition. or by arbitratio.a. Slack bags to be 
Jiepings at their own expense. If in Hull, tho Cor- 
Ind tho certific.ita of those eraploved shall settle tho 
"of taking tho Linseo I all weighed, ox quay or ware- 
lors : prompt to be 7 d.avs from tinal landing, and 
,oany — ■ir if m Hull, the C' irporatioa Sworn Meters 
gc sample of th> bulk out of the bags emptie l for 
1 s.ainple sh.all determine, by analysis, tho quantity 
ock Company or .Sworn Meters at port of discharge, 
main un lir their mitual control ,and be deposited 
'spondent party agreed up, in (any charges incurred 


eoBATEo Oil Seed Assocr.ATroN, to booomo and bo 


Basis of 


Notice of 

AsBITBATIOi,. 


7. 


Oanoelmbnt. 8, 


Defaxtlt. 


Domicile, &o. 10. 


their absolute property ; the charges for sampling, average weighing, taring, sorting and analys^g divided between Buyers and Sellers. Port 
Dues, if any, to be for Buyers’ account. 

0 ^ The percentage of admixture having been ascertained, non-olc.agiaou 3 substances shall he consllorod valueless, and oleaginous as worth half 
* the Contract price of the Linseed. The basis shall bo puro Linseed and the Buyer shall rocoivie aii allowauco equal to tho pcreeiit age of admixture 
so ascertained. If tho percentage of pure Linseed is less than 92, there shall bo an additional aUowinco to the Buyer equal to the o.xoess of such 
admixture over 4% . 

Notice of Arbitration with particulars of claim and namo of Arbitrator, to bo given by party olaiiniug arbitration within 21 days from dato 
of ship’s reporting, the other party to namo and instruct his Arbitrator within 7 days from roooipt of such notioe. Intoriuodiato Buyers and Sellers 
to pass on all communications within 24 hours of receipt. Such arbitration to bo held within one month from dato of cortifioato of analysis, unless 
Buyers’ and Sellers’ Arbitrators, or Umpire, agree to extend the time. 

- , This contract is to be void as regards any portion shipped that may not arrive by the ship or ships declared against this Contract and also if 
mpmeut or delivery be prevented by embargo, hostilities, prohibition of export or blockade. 

re .sal^ "Islault of fulfilment of contract by either party, tho other party at his discretion, shall after 'Tivin'' iiotioo in writing, have the right of 
rase Xl’' the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good the loss, if any b’v such re-pureh, iso or ro-salo,'on demand. And in 

mrtv so sn suspend payment of his debts or commit an act of bankruptcy, the or her party sh.all, after aiviiig notice in writing to tho 

Sv b “Sf or commit mg an aet of bankruptcy, by leaving the same at his office, and notwithstaniUng notice of anv act of bank- 

account for the omfii- if nnir r.rr-nalnrfk.i'i.„ P™™ ugu'nst Ills ostato, whether wound up in bankriiptcv or otherwise, for tho loss, if any, or shall 
or re-purchase, Uio price sLl be settled brarbitmt mforthwRlro; in^ti*''" 

damages, if any, !or which the party in deiult or s, a being exercised the 

settled by arbitration. SeUer shaU be held to teL Suit slfouM r"?’ of bankruptcy, or his estiito may be liable, shall bo 

Contract! dctault should tender not bo made within the Um>t ot time speoilied for appropriation in this 

Buyers and Sellers a.ree that, for tho purpjise of proceedings, either legal or by arbitration, this Contract shall bo deemed to have been mado " 


9. 


Aebitsation. 11. 


ing, afd tho Courts of England or Arbitrators aMofoted iT H the place of payment or otherwise notwithstand- 

in pursuance of the Arbitration Clause thereof havfexcLfvl for 'PP<f« 

shall be settled according to the law of EnMand whatever B I \ i Contract. . 8 ueh disputes 

become. Anv party to this Contract residing or clrrvfo^ L hn^ nr PlPo® «£ >«‘^‘P^r f'"' V" i '5 

ordinarilv residLt or carrying on business at'the Slat fo T nnB PP’^P'!? proceedings, be considered as 

tract residinc^ or carrviner on business intliPr in ^ t ^ country of his resideiico or place of business. Any party to tins ( ‘on- 

u r L ^ I r 'i ^ any Colony or Dopendenev of the United Kingdom, shall, for the purpose of 

such proceedings, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on busiLs at the Office of The Incorporated Oil Seed Associ.ation, and being 
hr^nn ^ f busiucss 111 Scotland shall be held to have prorogated jurbdiction as against himself, to the English Courts, and 

FnXh Co Th® T BubmittedTo the in Auction, and to bo bound by the decision of the 

Eng ish Courts. The service of proceedings upon a party residing or carrying on business a foreign country, by leaving the same at such Con- 
leiv party residing or carrying on bu,mes either in Scotland or Ireland, or S Tny Colony or Dependency of the United Kmgdom, by 

nrnpp^Si'n.T«f Offices of The Incorporated Oa Seed Association, together with* tho posting, in a registered cover, of a copy of such 

vonrt serx-f ” ^ address abroad,or in hcotknd or Ireland, or in any Colony or Dependency of tho United Kingdom, of such party, shall be deemed 
good service, any rule of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. ^ oi ino u il o v v. 

to time arising out of th s Contract, including any question of Liw appearing in tho proceedings, whether arising 
accOTffiL to thf Rnurf parties hereto, and the Trustee in Bankruptcy of the other party, shaU be referred to arbitration 

according to the Rules a^ppended to this Contract, and this stipuUtion may be made a Rule of a ■' -. . . 
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Justice in Trclanrl cn V- — “ may maae a Rule of any of the divisions of His Majesty’s High Court of 

business folrlund of either contracting party, fur the purpose of enforcing an Award against a party residing or carrying on 

aeainst the other nf them^“ tellers. Trustee m Bankruptcy, nor any other person ckiming under either of them, shaU bring any action 

Anneal as the ease ms '‘ny such dispute until such dispute has been settled by the Arbitrators, Umpire, or Committee or Board of 

nrceedent to the riehTef -fu expressly agreed that the obtaining an Award from either tribunal, as the ease may be, shaU be a condition 

All eosts of or eooe^eetfi Cither coutractmg party to teke any legal proceedings against the other in respect of any claim arising out of this Contract. 1 00 
of tho rotorooeo sL II L ^tiug and argument of any Special Case for the opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the course fOl 

to be made in* f ** ** and paid by the party requiring the same to be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the Award 102 
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RULES. 


i ARBITRATION. 

I. .iiiv di-iputc aiiiiiii' I ut v’ ■' ' 'nt.'V.ci lutDclying these rules sliall he referred to arhitratinn in London, each party .appointing one arbi- 
tiator, uiio .'hall he a person nie.v.;..! in il.e i hi .“e' ei trade, and such arbitrators shall have the power to appoint an umpire, who shall bo <a person 
fciiiraired in the Oil .Seed tradv'. v.J.ri'r i:, , in .r.- 1 of disagreement is to be hnal. • 

" 11. The nrbitr.ition fee.' to 1.-. t-o.! by the i irty against whom tlie decision is giren. except -when allowances are fixed by arbitration on 
C'ountri’ damaged or on seed daniaceel eliujiic th.,* \'c .'age ; in such cases the fees to be ce|Uall\' dieidcd. also in other eases where, in the opinion of 

the reieiees, tllev should be so tieatcd, 

III. In the "event of one of tlie ]uUa-s i, fi.'ii J to appoint an aibifr.ator. or noslecting to do .'O for seven days after notice in writing oi such 
ointment bv the otlici (eiirii nonce to t e ddr :red personally or left at the lu-ual place of bu.'incs.' of tl.e paity so omitting to appoint), or in 


an appointment by 

ca'f tiic arbitrator' shall not witlnn scccn dac- aJU' 
siuli ai liitrators or umpire thee cii l.e oi da uJ the 
their or liis appointment oiiginallv U'teu 'li-all cun 
then upon ajipiicaticn hy either oi the di'! mme i ar 
.''ecd Association the sum of id d'. the Kxecutivfj 
so arising. 

IV, Every awaul shad be in wiiting on an c 
awaid the costs of and connected with the rci'rei c 
In case either paity shall l e di'satishcd w 
Association provided it 1 c claimed by notice given 
avi'ard (.Sundays and holidays not to count) and pi 


itheir apipointnii nl aerce to an avuiid oi ai'j oint an umpiic, or in case after the appointment of 
shall die. or n tU'C to .-.ct, or become incaj'able of acting, and the party or parties with whom 
to appoint a suii'iitute vcillnn three days aftei notice of such death or ufusal. or incapai ity, 
es, and provided the aj.plicant at the .same tinif j.ays to the .■'ccrctaiy of The Incorporated Oil 
i'onimittoe shall aj.point an aiiatiatoi oi aibitialoi'. or umpire, to till the vacancy or vac.inoies 


ial foiiu to be suj.j'licd by the A.ssoiiaticn, and the aibitr.itors or umpire shall have power to 
,and mav a''.'ts.' the san:e at a lived siini 1 they or be shall think fit. 

L the award a lielit of appeal 'hall lie to the (.ommifteo of Appeal cif Tlie Incorporated Oil .Seed 
tlie .hcci. taiv ot the A'.-eciatic.n not later than Id o’tlcck on the Tlh dav aftci the date of the 

_ idod also tha't the Aj-i cllant at the same lime do pay to the A"ociation as a fee for the 

A( j cal the sums following, iiv. If the Apif tlianJbe a mcmbc'r oi be a him with one paitiier at least who is a membcT. il.j l.j.. U h. and in any 

other ca.se £dl. | , 

f ,\j j ( al in arc I i.lari c w nil the An f Ic' of A'soeiatii.n for the time I nil. of The Incorporated 
(in iMiKi II I li e i.'n 1 I , iiig in lone. Xo Mem! 1 1 of the C i.mniittco of Appeal who has an 
aibitiatoi (I 1 n,j.,ie in ihc U'c shall vole on the iiue-tioii of the a].i. ointment of membcis of 
bf tin- itoaid ol Appe.il. 

VI .-.I.! a pf Oil led 11 cm nnJe" not If -- i b.in tlii'ee of the me mben^f tlie JJovrd ot Appi il ileoide to 
the j ,'i \ nif lit ( t 1 1 1 , -t ' and < xj ens* .s of and ineidentn 1 to the nppe.vl but tlie .ajipe.il feo shall 

'on id ot .'i p.i al '1 all ilii. I 1 (.tla iwi'e. The aviaui c.f the Buaid of Ajipi al w bet her conlirnilng 

or V arv ing the C'l iginal award shall 1 c 'mi,, d bv' tw c. i i nda i - f 1 1 he ll. ,iid of Aj.| e.d and couiit ei;jgned by the .''eeretary ol the As'oei.ition and when 

Sfi s pne d 'hall 1 e dr 1 me d to 1 e tlie iiVi aid "i the Id .1 d ol A j ] 1 a I . ! d 1 1 1 1 I ( i n rnittc t ol A j.] eal and 'lull I l.e linol .and conelu'iv e in all cases. 

A 111. Any iiotice inav If d( Ia 1 1 . d ] ti.'onal( or Ml a* tl r j l„ff w Pi n- ihc ] a ily to vile in it is to be deliv ered is cairv ing on or (by reason 
ol the pioM'ici.s of the cciitiacti i- to W ccnsidern to Ic caiiviiig on tni'inc'S. 


\T. Ihe appeal .'hall 1 e dctciniinfd by a I'f.ai 
(III ,pi cil A'^ociaf ion. and the II tiles f l tl e E.' a nt 
intf ic.'t in the m.'ittcr in di.'pute or wl o ha.' acted 
t he L’c aid of Appeal oi .'hall be ajifoititcd a Aftiube 
Vii. The Hoard of Appeal eliali cositirw_* }.r 
varv such Award. The Board of Ap.peal ii av awai 
follow the award uiilf 'S three of the n fUil CIS of tbf 



INDEX 


A 

Aden ; 

I'nit of, 4:i, 44. 

Agra ; 

Mam imluatiiL'S at, SI. 

Ahmedabad : 

All milu-trial centre. Si ; Milluwners' 
A-'iiciatiun at, 3S. 

Ajwan seed ; 

Iioilactiiiu Ilf, 193; intern, il conbUinp' 
tiun of, 193; ml enutent ut, 194; 

• xpnrts of, 193: e.'^tiactiDii of 
th\mol from, 194; tliMueue: otnnm 
194: spout seed fiom distilU- 
rmri of, 194; unit of sale and slnp- 
iiient of, 194. 

Akyab ; 

Port of, 74; principal e.tports and 
imports at, 74. 

Allahabad : 82. 

Alleppey : 

I’oit of, .j.j ; exports ftoni, jj. 

Ammonia, Sulphate of : 270. 

Amraoti : 

I'ltton industry at, S2. 

Amritsar : 

Carpet «-eaviii 2 and otner industries 
at. SI. 223. 

Aquamarines : 321. 

Arhar : i.7l. 

Association, Ahmedabad Millowners’ : 

objects of, 3S ; membership of, 38 ; 
I'liniinittee ot, 3S ; power of lepresen- 
tation of, 3S. 

Association, Bihar Planters’ : 

Objects of, 39 ; membership of, 39 ; 
eommitteo of, 39. 

Association, Bombay Cotton Trade : 

objects of, 37 ; directorate of, 3S. 

Association, Bombay Millowners’ : 

objects of, 37 ; membership of, 37 ; 
trade marks rceistration bv com- 
mittee of, 37 ; other acticities of, 

37 ; power of lopiresentatiou of, 37. 

3Go 


Association, Bombay Native Piecegood: 
Merchants’ : 

objects Ilf, 38 ; activities of, 3S ; power 
Ilf representation of, 3S. 

Association, Bombay Presidency Trades : 

objects of, 41 ; activities of, 41 : 
manatrement of affairs of, 41. 

Association, Burma Fire Insurance ; 3G. 

Association, Calcutta Baled Jute : 30. 

Association, Calcutta Trades : 

objects of, 49 ; membership of, -10 ; 
admmistratiiin of affairs of. 40 ; 
jniHer of representation of, 40. 

Associations, Commercial : 3i’i-3S. 

Association, Darjeeling Planters’ : dO. 

Association, Duars Planters’ : 40. 

Association, Grain Merchants’ : 3S. 

Association, Hides and Skins Shippers’ : 

objects dt. 37 ; membership of, 37 ; 
c-'imimttee of, 37. 

Association, Hindustani Native 
Merchants’ : 32. 

Association, Indian Jute Manufac- 

turers’ ; 27. 

Association, Indian Jute Mills : 

Alemberahip of, 27 ; objects of, 27 ; 
admiiustratiuii of affairs of, 27. 

Association, Indian Mining : 

.‘'ee Miniuu. 

Association, Indian Tea : 

Sett Tea. 

Association, Jute Balers’ : 

objects of. 3ii ; activities of, 36 ; coiu- 
iiiittee of, 36. 

Association, Madras Trades : 

Ubjeet.s of, 41 ; activities of, 41 ; 
membership of, 41 ; power of repre- 
sentation of, 41. 

Association, Marwari, Calcutta : 

objects of, 36 : membership of, 36 ; 
adminietration of affairs of, 36. 
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Association, Rangoon Import : 3C. 

Association, Rangoon Trades : 

Objects of, 41; activities of, 42; 
power of representation of, 42 ; 
management of affairs of, 42. 

Association, Tarai Planters’ ; 40. 

Association, United Planters’, of 
Southern India : 

Objects of, 39 ; membership of. 39 ; 
executive of, 30 ; activities of, 39 ; 
‘ Planter s Chronicle.’ 39. 

Association, Wheat and Seed Trade, 
Calcutta : 

Objects of, 3b ; management of, 37. 

Association, Wine, Spirits and Beer : 

Objects of, 29 ; administration of 
affairs of. 29. 

Atta : 149. 


B 

Bajra : 

See Millets. 

Balasore ; 

Port ot, 04 ; trade of, Co. 

Bangalore ; 

Cotton, woollen and silk mills at, 81, 310. 

Bankers, Indigenous : 

Financing ot internal trade by. So, 80. 

Banks, Exchange : 

Financing ot e.xtonial trade by, S3 ; 
methods einyjloyed by, to adjust 
trade balances, 83-8.5. 

Banks, Presidency : 

Financing ot internal trade by, 85 ; 
two methods adopted by, .85. ,86; 

a. s plac iiiL' the part of ‘ Bankers' 
Bank,’ 85 ; as clearing hoii'es, Sb ; 
aiuaigaination ot, 8.5 ; htntd> ami 

b. ank rates charged by, 8b. 

Barley : 

Aeieane and jirodiiction of. 1.50; 
season.s ot crop, 1-50; exjuuts ol, 
1.50; chief iccipient.s of. 1-50; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 150. 

Baroda : 82. 

Bassein : 

I’ort of, 75. 

Beans : 1.5 1. 
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Beans, Rangoon : 

Harvesting of, 151 ; jiurchases of. bv 
Belgian P.elief Commission. 151 ; 
exports of, 152. 

Benares : 

8ilk weaving industry at, 81. 309. 310. 

Benzine : 2b.5. 

Benzol : 2ij5. 

Betel leaf : 277. 

Beielnuts : 

As an iiigrecbent of jmn 'iijidn. 277 ; 
main producing areas of. 277 ; annual 
yield ot. not recorded. 277 ; market- 
ing of. 277 ; tariff differentiation of. 
277 : imports greater than exports 
of. 278: exjiorts of. 278; unit ot sale 
and shipment of, 278. 

Beypore : 53. 

Bhatkal : 52. 

Bills, Council : 

As a means of adjusting trade balances, 
83, 84: ‘special’ bills. 84; sale of 
reverse bills during war. Ibl. 

Bimlipatam : 

Poll i.'l. 04; tiade of. 64. 

Biris : 297. 

Bloodmeal : 

Exports of. as manure. 270. 

Bombay ; 

Poit of. 47 ; situation and history of. 
47 ; ti.ide of. 47-49; railway and sea 
toiiiiertioiis at. 48 ; shiiipmg facili- 
ties at. 48 : Port Trust at, 50 ; reteiiuo 
and exjjeiiditiire of Port Trust at, 
-51; poit extension schemes at, : 
couimcicial orgaiiisatioiis at, .11. 
32. 37. 38. 41 : as a great industiiai 
centre. ,811, 

Bone-meal : 

.8ee M.niutcs. 

Bones : 

Exports of, as manure. 2b9 ('Ce 

.M.ilUlles], 

Borax : 

Xot [iiodiiced in British Indi.i. 39!) ; 
oei urrenec; ot, .‘iOb ; comiietitois to 
Indian sii|iplies of. 30b ; uses of, 390 ; 
Internal consum|it!on ot. 39b ; exjioi'ts 
of. 399; imjioits of. by .sea and by 
l.iiid, 39b; unit of sale and sliipincnt 
ot. 397. 



Bristles : 

Collecting centre of, 311 : superiority 
of, from living animals, 311 ; factories 
utiKzing, 311 ; exports of, 311; unit 
of sale and shipment of; 311, 312. 

Brucine : 314. 

Bullion : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting 
trade balances, 84, 85 ; imports of, 
from England, 88. 

Business names : 

Registration of, 2.3 ; proposals of 
Industrial Commission relating to, 25. 

Butter : 

See Provisions and OUmanstores. 


C 

Caffeine : 205. 

Calcutta ; 

Port of, 60 ; value of trade of, 66 ; 
principal imports and exports at, 67 ; 
Port Trust at, 67 ; revenue and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 68 ; 
extent of the port of, 68. 69 : sliipping 
facilities at, (1) jetties, 69, (2) Kidder- 
pore docks, 69, 70, (3) petroleum 
wharf at Budge Budge, 70. (4) Port 
Trust railway,'70, (5) river approaches, 
70 : port extension schemes at, 

71 ; commercial organisations at, 
27-31, 36, 37, 40; as a centre of 
industry, 80. 

Calicut : 

Port of, 53 ; facilities at, .33 ; trade of, 
53. 

Candles : 

Production of wax and stoarine, 313 ; 
centres of industry in, 313 ; exports 
of. 313 ; unit of sale of, 313. 

Cannanore ; 52. 

Canvas, Jute : 108. 

Carborundum : 237. 

Cardamom : 

Acreage under. 275 ; yield per .icrc of, 
27.3 ; trade varii'ties of. 271) : ‘ trro.iter 
cardaTnom,’ 276; niarketiiu; of. 276; 
uses of. 276 ; pre-war (luotations of, 
276 : exports of, 277 : I.onilon a 
(listriliuting centre of. 277 ; unit of 
sale and sliipnicnt of, 276. 

Carpets : 

Made of cotton, 132 ; of wool, 222, 223. 


Carthamus (Kusum) oil : 

Extraction of. from hnrdi seed, 195 ; 
local uses of, 195. 

Casings : 

Meaning of term, 318 ; obstacles to 
expansion of trade in, 318 ; pre- 
paration of, for market, 318 ; trade 
varieties of, 318 ; exports of, 319. 

Cassia lignea : 

As an adulterant of cinnamon, 279. 

Castor cake : 

Great internal consumption of, 182 ; 
unsuitability of. for cattle fodder, 
182 : exports of, 182 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 182. 

Castor oil : 

Early mention of trade in, 180 ; local 
uses of, 181 ; mills producing, 181 ; 
exports of, 181 : enhanced ship- 
ments of, as a result of war, 180 ; 
distribution of trade in, 181 ; im- 
ports of, into the United Kingdom, 
182 ; German interest in trade in, 
182 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
181, 182. 

Castor seed ; 

Acreage under and production of, 178 ; 
origin of trade in, 178 ; India's share 
in world trade in, 179 ; trade varieties 
of. 179, 180: oil content of, 182; 

exports of, 179. 180: effects of war 
on exports of. 179; freight difficul- 
ties for shipment of. in Madras 
ISO ; purchases of, on behalf of the 
.4ir Ministry, ISO; unit of sale and 
shipment of, ISO. 

Casuarina : 248. 

Cawnpore : 

A trade centre of great potentialities 
80 ; factories and mills at, SO ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 35. 

Cayenne : 273. 

Cayenne. Nepal : 273. 

Chamber, Bombay Indian Merchants’ : 

Objects of, 32 ; affiliated bodies of, 
32 : powi'i- of repiesentation of, to 
t'ouneih, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal : 

objects of, .30 : membership of, 30 : 
political activities of. 30 ; .scope 
of oommercial activities of, 30 ; 
affiliated associations of, 30 ; 
committee of, 30 ; power of representa- 
tion of, 30. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Bengal National : 

Objects of, 31 ; membership of, 31 ; 
committee of, 31 ; power of rejjre- 
sentation of, 31. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay ; 

Activitied of, 31 ; committee of. 31 ; 
membership of, 32 ; atiiliated bodies 
of, 32 : power of r^resentation of, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burma : 

Jtembership of, 3b : aftiliated bodies of, 
36 ; activities of, 35 ; committee of, 
3(3 ; power of representation of, 36. 

Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong : 

ilembership of, 34 ; power ot repre- 
sentation of, 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada : 

Committee and membersliip of. 33 ; 
activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cochin : 

Management of, 34 : activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari : 

Membership of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 34 : committee of. 34 ; 
activities of, 34 ; 

Chamber of Commerce, London : 

East Indian section of, 27. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras : 

Objects of, 32 ; membership of. 32 ; 
activities of, 33 ; Mib-coininittces 
of, 33 ; registration ot trade marks 
by, 33 ; committee of. 33. 

Chamber of Commerce. Marwari, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 31 ; membership of. 31. 

Chamber of Commerce, Punjab : 3 . 5 . 

Chamber of Commerce, South tndian : 

Ol’jects of, 33; memticrship ot. 33; 
aetn ities of, 33 ; nianaeenienf of, 
33; registration of trade marks by, 
33. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin ; 

Committee of, 34 : aetivitie' of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Pro- 
vinces : 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, Upper India, 

Cawnpore : 

Olijects of, 35; nieinliersbip of. .35; 
activities of. 3.5 ; alblmted bodies 
ot, 35 ; power of re[)resentation of, 
3.5 ; Coninuttee of, 35. 

Chandbali : 

I’ort of, 65 ; trade of, 65. 


Chank fisheries : 321. 

Chasam : 30S, 309. 

Chemicals and Preparations : 97. 303-307 

Cheroots : 297. 

Chillies : 

Mot indigenous, 273 ; estimated area 
under, 373 ; chief producing areas 
of. 273 ; large internal consump- 

tion of. 273 ; stagnant character of 
trade in. 273 ; distribution of exports 
of. 274 : trade entirely in Indian 

bands, 273 : unit of sale and ship- 
ment of. 273 ; cayenne or red pepper. 
273 ; Xepal cayenne. 273. 

Chittagong : 

Port of. 71 ; facilities for shipping at. 
72; Port Trust at. 72: trade of. 72, 
73. 74 ; unsatisfactory financial 

condition of, 73 ; improvement 

schemes at. 73 ; Chamber of Com- 
merce at, 34, 

Chromite ; 

Occurrence of, 235 ; production of, 
236 : competitors of India in pro- 
duction of. 236 : uses of. 235 ; exports 
of, 236 : unit of sale of, 236. 

Cigars : 297. 

Cinchona : 

\arieties of, cultivated in India. 315; 
occurrence of, 315 ; acreage under. 
31.5 : increased world production and 
conseijiiont fall in jiriccs of, 
315; harvesting of, 316; Govern- 
ment factories of, 31() ; product of 
factories, 31t) ; exports of. 3U); 
imports of, 317 ; unit of sale and 
shipinont of, 316 ; internal consump- 
tion of quinine, 316 ; imports of 
quinine, 317 ; sales of quinine. 317. 

Cinchona febrifuge : 316. 

Cinnamon : 

Statistics of area or production of, not 
maintained, 278 ; marketing of, 278 ; 
Cssf-iiticd nds from, 278 : e\pc)rts of, 
279 : adulteration of. 27S ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 279. 

Clearing houses : 

ileiiiliership of, SO; cheques cleared 
annually at, S(i. 

Clove oil : 278. 

Cloves ; 

Producing areas of, 279 ; yield of. 279 ; 
essential oil fnim, 279 ; small export^ 
of, 279 ; imports of, 279 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 279. 



Coal : 

Occurrence of, 287 ; production of, 2S7, 

; t,cr capita outiiut of, 289 ; 
value at pit's mouth of, 287 ; varieties 
of, sold on Calcutta market, 2S7 ; 
labour in coal fields, 289 ; exports 
of, oil private account, 289 ; exports 
of. on Admiralty and Royal Indian 
Marine account, 289, 290; bunker 

coal, 2S9, 291 ; imports of, 290 ; 
necessity for Government e introl of, 
290 ; Coal C jmmittee, 2 .0 ; Coal 
Controller, 291 ; requisitioning of, 
291 ; prices of requisitioned, 291 ; 
restrictions on output of. by Con- 
troller, 291 ; relaxation of control 
over, 292. 

Cocanada : 

Port of, 03 : facilities at, 63 ; trade 
of, 03 ; Chambers of Commerce at, 
33, 34. 

Cochin : 

Port of. u4 ; shipping facilities at. .54 ; 
harbour extension schemes at, 54 ; 
Customs arrangements with Cochin 
Darbar at. 54. 5.' ; Clianilicr of 
Commerce at, 34. 

Coconut : 

Contriimtiuns of, to trade. 182, 183 ; 
conditions of growtli of. 183; area 
and production of. 183 ; internal 
consumption of, IS.'i ; exports of, 
1S8 : exports of products from, 188. 

Coconut cake : 

See Poonac. 

Coconut, Desiccated : 

Trade in. Is8. 

Coconut oil : 

Superiority of oil from crude mills. 
IS.) ; Cochin ml as oppuscil to Ceylon 
ml, 18,7 ; mills producing. 18-7 ; uses 
of. 185, 186 ; exports of, 186, 18i ; 
reduction in exports of. in f.ivour 
of Ciqira. 183 ; subsequent ebaime, 
187 ; distnl'Utioii of exports of. 186 ; 
poits of slnpment of, 181); inereaMiig 
sluu'e of Calcutta in cxi)orts of, 186 ; 
imports ot, into Calcutt;i, 187 ; 
shipments of, to the Ministry of 
I'ooil. 186. 187 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 185. 186 ; objection 

to shi[uncnt ot. in tankers, 18.5 ; 
coastwise traffic in, 187. 

Coconut shells : 

Acetic aeid from, 188 ; ciiareoal from, 
Iss ; ash from, as manure, 188. 

Cocoons : 398, 309. 
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Coffee : 

History of cultivation of, 245 ; superii- 
rity of Indian, 246 ; acreages and 
yield of. 246 : season of crop, 24o ; 
cuiing of, 246, 247 ; commercial 

varieties of, 247 ; recognised sizes 
ot, 247 ; ‘ Cherry.' ‘ ETantation,’ 

‘ Triage,' ' Jackal,' ‘ Peaberry,' 247. 
248 ; exports of, 247 : shipments 
of, on behalf of Greek Government, 
248 ; months of shipment of, 247. 
trade a West Coast monopoly 247 ; 
restrictions on export of. 248 ; pre- 
war prices of, 247 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 247. 

Coinage, Indian : 322. 

Coir fibre : 

Preparation of, 280 ; ‘ unsoaked ’ fibre, 
280; yield of, 280; exports of. 280; 
the trade a monopoly of Cochin, 
280 ; unit of sale and shipment of. 
280 ; 

Coir matting ; 

Value of exports of, 283. 

Coir rope : 

Trade in, mainly coastal. 283 ; inferio- 
rity of, to ManiUa, 283 ; statistics in 
oombination with those of cordage, 
283 ; export.s of, 283 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 283. 

Coir screening ; 283. 

Coir yarn : 

Manubrctiire of, 280 ; conditions fur 
be>t results in manufacture of. 280 ; 
marketing of, 281 ; chief grades of. 
282 ; roping and weaving yarns, 282 ; 
organisation of trade in. 281 ; export^ 
of. 281, 282 ; coastwise trade in, 
282 : months of shipment of, 281 ; 
distribution of trade in. among 
ports, 282 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 281, 282. 

Coke : 

Kstiniated production of, 29u ; exports 
of. 2!IO. 

Colza, Indian : 170. 

Commercial associations : 

See Associalioiis. 

Commercial Intelligence : 

Department of. 12. 13 ; Direetor- 

General of. 12 ; ]iubUoatinii ot, 12, 
13; activities of deiiartment of, 12; 
reorganisation of de])artmout of, 12. 

Commercial library : 12, 13. 

Commercial museum : 12. 


Cocotine (coco-butter) : 

Manufacture ot, 186. 



Commercial organisations : 

Membership of, 26 ; actirities of, 26 ; 
right of election of, to legislative 
councils, 26 ; representative character 
of, 26, 27 ; detailed treatment of, 

26-42. 

Commercial travellers : 

Concessions to, arriving from the 
United Kingdom, 3.50, 3.51. 

Commission, Indian Industrial : 

Proposals of, relating to (1), Imperial 
and provincial departments of Indus- 
tries, 4 : (2), registration of partner- 
ships. 2.7 ; (3), registration of husmess 
names, 25. 

Conch shells : 321. 

Coondapoor : 52. 

Copper : 

Occurrence of, 235 ; output of, 235 ; 
ore reserves of, at .Sinudibhum 235 ; 
restricted exports of, ore, 235. 

Copra : 

India's share in world trade in, 1.S3 ; 
prejiaration of, 183, 185 ; superiority 
of .Malabar copra, 1-85 ; season for 
shipment of, 1S5 : oil content of, 
1S5 ; exports of, 183, 184 ; exports 
in pre-war year.s of. m preference 
to oil. 183 ; effect of \iar on trade 
in, 1S4, IdO ; (Icrman interest in, 
184 ; imports of. into Calcutta, 186 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 184; 
financing of trade in, 185. 

Coriander ; 

A common condiment, 192 ; oil content 
of, l!t2 ; exports of, 192 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 192. 

Cordage : 

See Coir rope, 283. 

Corn, Indian : 

See Maize. 

Corundum : 

( If currence of, 236 ; production of. 2'!7 ; 
cf)m[ietition of foiciun uiaikets in, 
237 : as a regular item of traile in 
Iniliaii citie-, 237 ; export -tati-tics 
ot, ntit maintained, 237. 

Cotton : 

W'oild jirodiictlon of, 114; \.dne of 
tr.nle in. 114; ]iot<'ntialities tor 
cultivation of. in India, 114; value 
of, crop in india. 116; dates of 
foieca-t^ of. 353 ; area and \ield of, 
in Inilia, 115; area and cultivated 
varieties of, in llombay, 116, 117; 
in ('entral Provinces and Herar, 
117; in Hyderabad, 117, 118; m 
-Madias, lls, 119; in tliu Punjab, 


Cotton — contd. 

119: in the United Provinces, 119, 
120; in Central India. 120; in Raj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, 120 ; 
in Mysore. 120 ; in Burma, 120, 121 ; 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, 121 ; in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province, 121 ; prices of, 
122 ; consumption in mills of, 124 ; 
e.xtra-mill or domestic consumption 
of, 124 ; consumption of Indian, in 
the United Kingdom, 124 ; ginning 
of, 124 ; baling and pressing of, 
124 : freights on, 125, 325 ; exports 
of, 122, 123 ; preponderating share 
of Bombay in exports of, 122 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of. 125 ; extent 
of trade in, manufactures, 126 ; 
progress of mill industry in. 126 ; 
consumption of yarn by hand-looms, 
127 ; production of yarn, 127-129 ; 
imports of yarn, 129 ; exports cf 
yarn, 130, 131 ; production of woven 
goods, 130 ; exports of, manufac- 
tures. 130, 131 ; place of, manu- 
factures in India’s import trade, 
90, 91 ; see also cotton carpets. 

Cotton carpets : 

Varieties of. manufactured in India, 
132 : centres of industry in, 132 ; 
organisation of trade m, 132 ; unit 
of sale of, 132. 

Cotton Contracts Board : 

Formation of, 124 ; activities of, 124, 

Cotton Exchange : 124. 

Cotton seed ; 

Production of, 176 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 176 ; description of Indian, 
177 ; trade varieties of, 177 ; oil 
content of, 177 ; exports of. to the 
United Kingdom, 177 ; origin of 
i-.xport trade in. 176 ; unit of sale 
and shiimient of. 177. 

Cotton seed cake ; 

Poor demand for. in India. 178 ; exports 
of, 178 ; Burma's ^hare in exjioits 
of. 178 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
I7S 

Cotton seed oil : 

.8niall pKidnetion of, 177 ; develojiment 
ot mdustiv ill Burma, 177 ; exjinits 
of, 1 7.8; unit of sale and shi|nnent 
of, 178. 

Cotton, Silk ; 

.8ee Kapok. 

Covelong : 6ii. 

Cuddalore : 

I’ort of. .78 ; trade of, 58. 



Cummin seed : 

Chief producing areas of, 192 ; trade 
varieties of, 192 : shiah zira con- 
founded with, 193 ; trade centres 
of, 193 ; exports of, 193. 

Customs : 

Administration of, department, 17 ; 
collectors of, 17 ; inspectors of, 17 ; 
revenue from, 19, 20 ; service. 

Imperial, 17 ; historj- of, tariff, 17-19 ; 
arrangements relating to, in Cochin 
and Travancore, 54, 55 ; also in 
Pondicherri’, 59. 

Customs circles : 17. 

Cutch : 

Preparation of, 2G0 ; untrustworthy 
returns of output of. 200 ; declining 
feature of trade in, 200 ; exports 
of, 200 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of. 260 ; royalty on, 200 ; as a timber- 
yielding tree, 248. 

Cuttack : 

Port of, 05 ; statistically identified 
with False Point, 65. 


D 

Dacca : 

.Muslin weaving and jute trade at, 82. 

Daman : 

Portuguese jiort of, 47. 

Daris : 132. 

Delhi : 

The Imperial Capital, SO; mills and 
art industries at, SO. 

Deodar : 24'. 

Devipatnam : 57 . 

Dhal : 151. 

Dhanushkodi : 

Port of, 5ti ; value of trade of, .57 ; 
'hi[ipiim facihtic.' at, 57. 

Diu : 

I’tirtumio'C ]iort of, 40. 

Divi-Divi : 

Not indigenous, 201 : oecurrciico of, 
201 ; dinimisliing internal consum|)- 
rion of. 2f)l : exports of, from ^lailras 
Piesidmiev, 201 ; unit of sale anti ship- 
ment ot, 201. 

Drugs and Medic'nes : 97. 313-317. 


Dwarka : 

Port of, 46. 

Dyeing substances : 254-261. 


E 

Earth-nut : 

See Groundnut, 163. 

Eng : 248, 249. 

Epsom salts : 238. 
Ernakulam : 54 . 
Eucalyptus : 248. 


F 

False Point : 

Port of, 65 ; statistically identified with 
Cuttack, 65. 

Ferro-manganese : 

Output of, 224, 226 ; exports of, 227, 

Fibre, Coir : 280. 

Fibre (Palm) : 

Centres of industry in. 312 ; marketing 
of, 312 : exports of, 312 ; portwise 
distribution of trade in, 312 ; unit 
of sale and .shipment of, 313. 

Financing of trade : 

External trade financed hy Exchange 
Banks, 83 ; methods employed 
in, to adjust trade balances, (i) 
purchase of Council Bills, 84 ; (li) 
imjiort of .sovereigns, 84 ; (iii) import 
of Imllioiis, 84, 85 ; internal trade 
financed by (1) Presidency Banks, 
85 ; (2) indigenous bankers called 
.'Arojgf-', inahnjan-^, ch(tti(<, 85, 86. 

Fish guano : 

Production of. 260 ; exports of, 207, 
209 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
269. 

Fish manure : 

See .Manure-j. 

Fish oil : 

Industry, the result of activities of 
.Madras Fisheries Uepartment, 2ti0 ; 
extraction ot, 200 ; yield of, 200 ; 
uses of. 2ti0 ; exports of. from West 
Coast, 267 : unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 260. 

Freights : 

Kates of, from India to the United 
Kinodoin for certain selected articles, 
325 



Fuel : 

Output of. from Government £ore~t5, 
24S. 

Fuel oil : 26.j, 266. 

Fuel, Patent : 290. 


6 

Galena : 233, 234. 

Gambler : 260. 

Geological Survey Department : 

Activities of, 13 ; publications of. 13 ; 
geological galleries under. 14 : library 
of, lo. 

Ghi : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstore.s. 

Gingelly : 

See Sesame. 173. 

Ginger ; 

JIain areas of production of. 274 ; 
yield of, 274 ; marketing of. 274 ; 
trade varieties of, 274 ; scanty 
exports of, owing to internal consump- 
tion, 274 ; exports of, 27.7 ; imports 
of, 27.5 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 27.5. 

Goa : 

.See Mormugdo. ol, i52. 

Goa, Nova : 71. 

Gold : 

Indian, a' compared nitli world ]iro- 
diiction of. 227 : occiirrente of. 227, 
22.6 ; out[nit of, 226 ; miiiiiig of, 22.'^ ; 
mint coii'Uiiiption of. 226 ; j)roduc- 
tioii of //folmr'. 226 ; royalty on. 226 ; 
export- ol. for retiiiinu, 226. 

Gopalpur : <> 4 . 

Grain, pulse and flour : 97. 133-1.5.5. 

Gram : 

Acre.iue ancl production of. 1.53 ; to 
be di-tinuui-hed from lioi-egi.im, 
1.53 ; expoit- of, 1.53 ; enh.iiiecd -liip- 
nient- on <io\ eminent account of, 
1.53 ; unit of sale and ‘•Inpmcnt of, 
1.54, 

Gram, Horse : See Giam. 

Groundnuts : 

Hi-tory c>f cultivation of, 163 ; date 
of forecasts of crop. 3.54 ; acreage 
and vicld of, in India, 163, 164; 
in -Madras, 167; in Burma, 166; 


Groundnuts — coiud. 

in Bombay, 169 ; seasons of crop of. 
166, 169 ; trade names of, shipped 
from Madras and Bombay. 167. 
169 : methods employed in decorti- 
cating, 16.5, 166 ; oil content of. 
164 ; ratio of provincial and total 
outturn to exports of, 16.5, 166 ; 
exports of. from India, 164, 165 ; 
from Madras. 167 ; from Burma, 
166 : from Bombay, 109 ; shipping of, 
165 ; disabilities of South Indian 
trade m. 166 ; imports of, into the 
United Kingdom, 165 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 16.5, 166, 169 : 
rates of freight on, 325. 

Groundnut cake ; 

Consumption of, 167 ; trade name 
of. 167 ; exports of, 167, 166, 169 : 
unit of sale and shipment of, 168, 169. 

Groundnut oil : 

Percentage of exports of, to yield, 
166 ; .superiority of, extracted from 
nuts shipped in shell. 166 ; large 
internal consumption of, 166 ; en- 
hanced exports of, a.s a result of 
war, 166 ; exports of, from Madras, 
106 ; from Burma, 108 ; from 
Bombay, 169 ; coastwise exports of, 
from Madras, 166; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 168, 169. 

Guano : 

Inconsiderable exports of, 209 ; see 
also Fi'li Guano. 

Guts : 

Meaning of the term. 318 ; factors affect- 
ing trade in. 316 ; marketing of. 319 : 
exports of, 319. 

Gwalior : 

A tr.ide centre. 62. 


H 

Hemp : 

Tr.nlc varieties of, 261 ; Indi.in or 
true hemp. si-,il ; Di'cc.iii hemp 

not st.iti-tic.illy iilentihed vitlu 
261; enltniition of Induin. 262: 
Indian, as a sonree of narcotic', 262 ; 
aic.is under Indi.in. grown for liluc. 
262 ; area and pioduction of -cci/. 

262 : cla-sitic.itmiis of for export. 

263 ; po-'ilulitics of utilising -'aiin 
tor m.innl.icturc of coarser material-, 
263 ; nn-iieci.--ful exiiloitatioii ot 
si-.il, 263 ; introduction of hciicpucn, 
in -Mv-orc, 263 ; distribution of trade 
in. 263 ; season for shipments ot, 
262 ; li-c ill prices of. 263 ; hackling 
and combing of. 264 ; adulteration 
of. 264 ; unit of sale and shipment 
ot. 264 ; imports of, 265 ; mills 
working with, 26.5. 
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Hemp, Deccan : See BimpUpatam Jute. 

Hemp, Henequen : 2G3. 

Hemp, Indian : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sann : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sisal : 

See Hemp. 

Hides, raw : 

Meaning of the term, 206 ; disparity 
in exports of raw and tanned hides, 

206 : value of output of, 207 : appre- 
ciation in prices of, in pre-war years, 

207 ; condition of market in 1914, 
207 ; effect of the war on trade in, 
207 ; control over e.xports of, by the 
Indian ilunitions Board, 207 ; exports 
of. 208 : pre-war and post-war dis- 
tribution of exports of, 207, 20S ; 
chief ports of export;of, 208 ; German 
interest in the trade in, 2o7 ; organi- 
sation of trade in, 209 ; curing of, 
200 ; descriptions of, 209 ; Kills : 

■ Commons,' ' Deads,’ 210 ; ' Framed ’ 
210 ; ' Commissariats,’ 210 ; varieties 
of dry-salted hide.s, 2 10 ; classifica- 
tions of, for export, 210; causes 
of depreciation of Indian hides, 

209 : unit of sale and sliipment of, 

210 : export duty on, 21.7. 

Hides, tanned : 

Internal consumption of. 2tM) ; Fast 
Imlia ‘Kips,' 21(1; production of, 
conlincd to Madras and Bombay, 
211: output of, before and after 
the war. 211 : crades of, 211 ; Gov- 
ernment control over exports of, 
211: exports of. 211; unit of sale 
and shiiuiient of, 212 ; rates of freight 
on. 32.7. 

Honavar : .72. 

Hoppus system : 

For nuM'Ureriient of fimlier. 2.70. 

Hyderabad : 

Cotton inilustry at. 82. 


I 

Indian Empire : 

GeoL'iaphical divisions of, 1 ; area and 
population of. 1 ; administratiou of, 
3, 4 : Briti.sh India. 1, 2 : Xative 
States, 3. 

Indian terms 

Gloss.iry of. 3.76-369. 


Indigo : 

Hi 'story of cultivation of, 253 ; dates 
of forecasts of crop, 354 ; area and 
j)roduction of, 2515, 257 ; area in 
Travancore, 257 ; decline in output 
consequent on synthetic produc- 
tion of, 255 : eifect of the war on the 
industry, 250 ; prices of. 250 ; trade 
varieties of, 257 : exports of. 257, 
25S : preponderating contribution 
of Bihar to exports of, 258 ; season 
for shipment of. 257 ; consumption 
in China and Japan of synthetic. 
258 ; future of industry* depends on 
exploitation of Far Eastern markets. 
258 ; scientific research in, 258 : 
indigo cess. 258 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 259. 

Interportal Convention : 54; 55. 

Iron : 

Smelting of. 22b ; iron and steel com- 
panies, 22b ; exports of, manufactures. 
227 ; imports of, manufactuies, 
220 ; position of, in import trade. 
92 ; see also Steel. 

Iron, Pig : 

Output of, 22b ; distribution of output 
of, by Indian Munitions Board, 103 ; 
exports of, 227 ; chief recipients 
of. 227. 


J 

Jainamaz : 132. 

Jaipur ; 

Art industries at. 82. 

Janjira ; 51. 

Jarrah ; 240 

Jawar : 

See Millet". 

Jubbulpore ; 

An indu"trial centre. 8l. 

Jute : 

Acre.ure, cMiltivatiou ami prniluctior. 
ol. lo3, 104 ; euinineieial mM"OU of. 
104 ; uthei.il foivea"t" uf. 3.7.7 : urjani- 
sation of trade in. In7 : ^lado" of 
qualities of. 107 : ' leiectioii".' 

■■ cuttme'".' 107 ; pncf‘" of. l(il, lo4, 
107. lO-S : Dundi'c con"uniption of, 
lob. 108 ; Indian null eoU"Uinptiun 
ot, lOS. IU»; ex]>ott'; of, 107-107 : 
prohibition on (‘xports ot. 107 : 
<h'rman interest in, lOb ; value ot 
trade m, 104 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 107 ; export duty on. 112 : 
rate-i! of freight on, 325 : adulttuation 
of. 113 : progrc"^ of mill indu>try in, 
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Jute — contd 

107, 108 : trade names of. manu- 
factures. 112; Government purchases 
of, manufactures, 112; Jute Commis- 
sioner. Ill ; Jute Controller as part 
of Indian Munitions Board, 103, 111 ; 
exports of, manufactures, 109-111; 
see al'O Bimlipatam jute. 

Jute, Bimlipatam (Deccan hemp) : 

Producing areas of, 113 ; statistical 
classification of, 103, 2H1 ; exports 
of. raw and manufactured, 100, 1 13, 
114 ; mills working with, 108, 114. 

Jute canvas : 108. 


K 

Kainit : 270. 

Kala-til ; 

See Xiger seed, 191. 

Kapok (silk-cotton) : 

Production of, 12.5 ; term incorrectly 
applied to homhnx n.alnbancum, 
125 ; exports of, 125 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 125. 

Karachi : 

Port of. 44 ; situation and history of, 
44 ; railway connections at. 44 ; port 
facilities at. 45 ; Port Trust at. 45 ; 
revenue and exjienditure of Pert Tiirst 
at, 45 ; trade of, 45 ; port exten-ion 
schemes at, 46 ; conimercial organisa- 
tions at, 34. 

Kardi (safflower) seed : 

Production of. 194 ; carthamus oil 
obtained fiom, 195 ; statistics of 
exports of, not maintained. 195 ; unit 
of -ale and -hipnient of, 19.5. 

Karikal : 

French port of .58 ; value of trade of, 00. 

Karwar : 52. 

Kayalpatnam : 56. 

Kerosene : 

Production of. 26,5 ; -canty exports of, 
26.5 ; jilace of, in iinpoit ti.ide, ss, 

Keti Bandar : 

Port of, 46, 

Kincobs : 31U. 

Kips, East India : 219 . 

Kiri : 241. 

Koitapatam : 63. 

Kulashekharapatnam : 56. 


Kurpah : 257. 

Kusum oil : 

See Carthamus oil. 

Kuthia : 304. 
Kyaukpyu : 74. 



of, 239 ; xvorld production of, com- 
piared with Indian, 240 ; four distinct 
crops of. 240 ; speculative character 
of crop. 240 ; effect of war on prices 
of, 240 ; factories for mamitactuie of, 

240 ; trade descriptions of, 241 ; stick 
lac, seed-lac or grain-lac, shellac, 
button-lac, tongue-lac, garnet-lac, 
l-iri . 241 ; mark.s and standards of 
trade, 243. 244 ; organisation of trade 
in, 244 ; Indian monopoly of trade in, 

241 ; exports of, 241, 242*; prohibition 
on exports of, 242 ; Government 
control of. on behalf of the Ministry 
of Munitions. 242 ; pre-war and po-t- 
war distribution of exports of, 243 ; 
shipments of. from Burma, 245 ; 
coastwi-e cxjiorts of, into Calcutta 
from Burma, 245 ; imports of, 243 ; 
overland imports of. into Burma, 
245 ; preponderating share of Calcutta 
in exports of. 244 ; adulteration of, 
243, 244 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of. 244 ; rovalty on, 245 ; uses of, 
243. 

Lac dye : 243. 

Lac wax : 243. 

Lahore : 

The chief trading centre of the Punjab, 
81. 

Law and practice affecting trade ; 

Mi-cellaneous items of, 21-2.5. 

Lead ; 

Occurrence of, in eonjunetion with 
-liver and zinc, 2.33 ; chief producing 
,irea of. 233 ; pre-erit and e-timated 
future out|iiit of, 233 ; ore re-erve- of 
B.iwdwin, 233 ; labour in, mines, 233 ; 
cxpoits of, 233; imports of, 2.33; 
(o,i-t\\i-e exports of. from Burma, 
231. 

Lemon grass oil : 

Kxtr.ietioii of. a prnmi-mu indii-try, 
267 ; [irodiicine area- of, 267 ; tli-tilla- 
tioii ot. g67 ; eitriil eoiit' iit of, 267 ; 
iluetu.itioii- in the tr.ide m, 267 ; 
ex]ioit- of, 268; chief mirket- in, 
26S ; unit of -ale and -liijiment of, 
26S. 
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Lentils : lol. 


Let-pet : 19fi, 197, 202 . 

Liners’ Conference, Calcutta : 30. 

Linseed : 

Cultivation of. for seed and not fibre, 
1.5S ; acreage and yield of, l.')S ; 
dates of forecasts of crop. 3.53 : season 
for shipments of, 1-59 : trade varieties 
of. 159 ; oil content of. Ifil ; growth 
of trade m. 1.59 : exports of. 159, IfiO ; 
distribution of trade in, ItiO ; ship- 
ments of, on behalf of ilinistry of 
Food, lliO ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, IHO ; rates of freight on, 325 ; 
contracts for, to the United Kingdom 
in conformity with rules of Incor- 
porated Oilseed .\3sociation, 156, 363. 

Linseed cake : 

[separate statistical classification of. 
162 ; exports of, 162. 163 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of. 162. 

Linseed oil : 

Primitive and modern methods of 
extraction of, 161 ; development of 
factories producing, on modern lines. 
161 ; exports of, 161 ; imports of. 
from United Kingdom. 161 ; general 
superiority of Indian to imported, 
161 ; unit of sale and shipmen' of, 
162. 

Lucknow : 

A distrilmting and collecting centre, 81. 


M 

Machinery : 

Place of. in import trade. 92 ; value of 
import- of. 226. 

Madras : 

Port of. 6U ; shipping facilitic- at, 60, 
61 : railway connections at, 61 ; Port 
Trust at, 61, 62 : liarboiir i-xteii- 
sioii scheme- at, 62 ; piincipal items 
ot tr.ide at. Ii2 ; value of trade of, 
61 : commercial organi-ation.- at. 32, 
33, 41. 

Madura : 

liulustiics at. S2. 309. 310. 


Mahe : 

French port of, 53 ; value of trade ot. 

60. 

Mahua : 

See Mowra. 

Maida : 149. 

Maize (Indian corn) ; 

Cultivation of, 1.54 : acrerge under, 
154 ; exports of, 154 ; purchases of. 
oil Government account, 154 ; chi- 4 
recipients of exports of, 154 ; unit ot 
sale and shipment of, 155. 

Mai wan : 5l. 

Mandalay : 

Silk weaving industry at. 82. 309. 

Mandapam : .57. 

Mandvi : 

Port of. 46. 

Mangalore : 

Port of. 52 : exports and .mport.s at, 
52. 

Manganese ; 

Occitriciiceof. 223 ; history of production 
of. 224 : production of. 224 : grades 
and price- ot. 225. 22t) : labour in. 
mine-. 22.5 : royalty on. 225 ; export- 
of. 225 ; principal destinations of 
export- of. 225 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 225. 

Manures : 

Internal demand for, very limited. 26S : 
priiicijial animal manure- jiroduccd 
in India, 268 ; production of fi-h. on 
West Coast. 266 ; exports of fish 
manure and guano. 267. 269 : unit 
of sale and shipment of fish. 269 ; 
exports of bones and bone-meal. 269 ; 
boiie-c rushing mills, 269 ; chief re- 
cnuent- of bone mamiiu. 27U ; unit 
ot sale and sliijmient of lione manure. 
270; blooilmcal or dried blood. 270; 
exports of mineral. 270 ; production 
and cxpoits of .'ulpliatc of ammonia. 
270 ; oilcake- a- manure, 270. 

Market report : 

Karachi, 34 ; Madia-. 33. 


Magnesia : Martaban : 77. 

See JIagnesite 

Masulipatam : 

Magnesite : Port ot, 62 ; facihtic- at, 62. 

Occuricnce of, 238 ; output of. 238 ; 

analysis of, 23S ; u-e- of, 238 ; pro- MaSUr 2 l.'l. 
duction of caustic inagnc-ia from, 

by i-alciiiiiig, 23S ; cxpoits of crude. Matting, Coir : 283. 

239 ; cxjiurts of calcined. 239 ; unit 

of sale and shipment ot calcined, 239. Measures, Weights and : 323, 324. 
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Medicines ; 

See Dru"s and Medicines, 313-317. 

Merchandise Marks Act : 

Regulations under, 21-24 ; offences under 
21-24: (1) counterfeit trade marks, 
21 ; (2) trade description false in 
re-pect of country of oriirin, 21-23 ; 
(3) other false trad ■ descriptions, 23 ; 
and (4) lengths not properly stamped 
on picceroods, 24 ; princijial clauses 
of, 342-347. 

Mergui : 

Port of. 78 : ruhbe;- and pear) tishins: 
in 'ustries at, 78, 2S4, 321 ; trade of, 
78. 

Metals : 223-239. 

Mica : 

Indii's ^hare in world production of, 
299 ; competitors to Indian, 299 ; 
Indian mica mainly muscovite, 299 ; 
area of occurrence of, 299 ; production 
of. 299; -Ruby,’ '(.been,’ 299; 

mininc: of, 300 ; preparation of, for 
market. 309 ; sizing of, 30l ; nradimt 
of. 09l : internal < on'Uinjition of, 
392 : e.xports of, 30(.i, 301 ; jiortwise 
shi]iments of. 3(1(J ; effect of war on, 
392 : prohibition on exports of, 392 ; 
shipments of. on behalf of Ministry of 
Munitions, 3U2 ; Cierinaii interest in 
trade in, 3U2 ; Indian imports of, 
into United Kingdom c im|iared with 
American, 300 ; tariff in United 
States of America on, 301, 302 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 391 . 

Micanite : 

.Manufacture of, 301 ; iiossibilities for 
enhanced output of, 30l. 

Mica, Scrap : 3ul. 

Millets : 

Trade rarieties of, 1-72 ; /(itcir or the 
cu-eat millet and hajra, the bulrush or 
'liiked millet, 1-72 ; areas of production 
of, l.j2 ; harve-ted straav a popular 
cattle fodder, f.j2 ; exports of, 1.73 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 1-73. 

Millet, Bulrush : 172. 

Millet, Great : 172. 

Millet, Spiked : 172. 

Mineral Manures : 

See Manures. 

Mines, Department of : 

Aetivities of, 1.7; staff of, 17; inspec- 
tors under, 1.7. 

Mines, Tavoy Chamber of : 30. 


Mining Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining Federation, Indian : 

Objects of, 29 ; membership of, 29 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining and Geological Institute of India : 

Objects of, 29 ; ' Transactions ’ of, 29. 

Mirzapur : 

Carpet weaving and other industrie.s at, 
81, 223. 

Monazite : 

Occurrence of, 237 ; production of, 237 ; 
economic importance of, 237 ; German 
inti rcst.s in, 237 : exports of, 238 ; 
unit of .shipment of, 238. 

Monkey-nut : 

.See Groundnut, 1113. 

Mormugao ; 

Port of, .71 ; port facilities at, -71 ; trade 
of, .72. 

Moulmein : 

Po:t of, 77 ; trade of, 77. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) : 

Production of, 189 ; trade varieties ot, 
189 ; exports of, 189 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 189 ; country spirit 
from flowers of, 189 ; edible oil (mahua 
blitter) from, as jlT substitute, 189. 

Munitions Board, Indian : 

Constituted a new department of Gov- 
ernment, 192 ; activities of, 192 ; 
work of, as affecting export trade, 
193. 

Museum, Commercial : 12. 

Mustard oil : 

1 scs of, 172 ; adulteration of, 173 ; 
c.xports of, in conjunction with 
lape-ecd oil, 172 ; unit of sale and 
'hipment of, 172. 

Mustard seed : 

• 'iiltivation of. 170; dates of foroca-ts 
of crop, 3.73 ; oil content of, 172 ; 
exports of, 171 ; unit of sale and 
■-hipmciit of, 171, 172. 

Myrobalans : 

Producing areas of, 2.71 ; trade varieties 
of, 2.71 ; .shi|)mcnts of, extract, 2.74 ; 
exji irts of, 2.74, 2.7.7 ; season for 'hip- 
iiieiit of, 2.7.7 ; coastwise trade in, 
2 .k 7 ; unit of sile and shit,juent of, 
2.74. 


Mysore : 82 . 
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Nagore : 38. 

Nagpur : 

Cotton mills and ginning presses at, SI. 

Native States : 

Area and population of, 3 ; contribution 
of, to statistics of export trade 
obscured by want of sea-board, 3. 

Negapatam : 

Port of, o7 ; facilities for shipping at, 
57 ; trade of, 58. 

Niger oil : 

Local uses of, 191. 

Niger seed : 

Areas of cultivation of, 191 ; inferiority 
of, to sesame, 191 ; India the chief 
source of European supplies of, 191 ; 
oil content of, 191 ; decline in exports 
of, 191 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
191, 192. 

Nux vomica : 

As a source of alkaloids, 314 ; season for 
collection of, 314 ; quality of, ex- 
ported, 315; exports of, 315; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 315. 


Cultivation of, 155; exports of, 155; 
principal destinations of exports of, 
155 ; unit of sale .and shipment of, 
1.55. 

Oil, Cochin : 185. 

Oilcakes : 

Value of trade in, 157 ; as manures, 
27tt : annual cx])ort3 of. 157 ; distri- 
bution of trade in, 1.57 ; detailed 
lefcicnccs to exports of. 158-195; 
consolidated statistics of export of, 
97. 

Oilmanstores : 

.'^cc Provisions and (Jilmanstorcs, 293. 


Oils, Mineral ; 

Production of. 265 ; Indian consumption 
of, 265 ; exports of, 265 ; distribution 
of trade in, 266 ; unit of sale of, 266 ; 
benzine, benzol, oil fuel, petrol, 
lubricating oil, 265, 266 ; excise duty 
on, 260. 

Oils, Non-essential, vegetable : 

Annual exports of, 157 ; methods of 
extraction of. 157 ; exports in 1913- 
14 of, 157 : distribution of exports of, 
in 1913-14. 157 ; detailed references 
to production and exports of, 158- 
19.5 ; consolidated statistics of export 
of, 97. 

Oolong tea : 108. 

Opium : 

The trade <a Government monopoly, 
216 ; trade descriptions of, 216 ; 
■ ilalwa,’ ■ Bengal ’ ; preparation of 
ilaiwa opium, 216; season for 
same in Central India. 216 ; control 
oviT production of, by British Gov 
eriimeiit. 216 ; export duty on iMalwa 
opium, 216 ; disappearance of trade in 
i5tahva opium, 216 : cultivation of. in 
British India, 190, 216. 217 ; ' Provi- 
sion,’ ■ Excise,’ 217 ; agreement 
with Cliiii.t and consequent reduction 
ill output of. 216 ; auction salo.s of, 
217 : juices of. 217 ; exports on private 
and Government account of, 218 ; 
Government contracts with the Far 
East. 218 : exports of medicinal, to 
EiiL'laiid. 218 ; revenue derived by 
Government from, 219 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of. 218. 

Oregon pine : 249. 

Ores : 223-239. 

P 

Padauk : 248. 

Paddy : 

See nice, 133. 

Pamban : 57. 

Panjim : 51. 


Oilseeds : Partnerships : 

y, Iloiiiotiation of, 24, 25; propo-.als of 

Industrial Commission lelatiiig to. 

Oils, Animal : 

statistics of exjiorts of, 97 ; tish oil 

imliistry on ttie West Coa&t, 266 ; Pashm I 220. 
also see Fish oil. 

Pashmina ; 

Oils, Essential : _ Manufacture of, 222. 

Clo\e oil. 278; lemon mass oil, 267; 

sandal oil, 251 : consolidated statis- Patent fuel : 

tics of export of, 97. ^■o recorded exports of, 290. 
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Patent office : 

Procedure of. IG. 17 : Controller of 
Patents, 10 ; hand-book of, 17. 

Pea-nut : 

See Groundnut, 103. 


Potash, Sulphate of ; 370. 

Potassium nitrate : 

See Saltpetre. 303. 

Precious stones : 331. 


Pearls : 

Occurrence of, 331 ; imports of, from 
Persian Gulf, 331 ; exports of, 331. 

Peas : Ml. 

Pepper : 

Antiquity of the trade in, 370 ; area and 
production of, 371 ; marketing of, 
371 ; grades of quality' on West Coast, 
371 : wliite pepper, black pepper, 
371 : value ot trade in, 371 ; e.xports 
ot, 371. 373 ; distribution of trade in, 
373 ; imports of, 373 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 373. 


Prices current : 

Calcutta, 30 ; Karachi, 34 ; Madras. 33, 

Provisions and Oilmanstores : 

Butter and < 7/0 constituting three-fourths 
of e.xports of. 303 ; statistics of export 
of. i»S : preparation of butter. 393 ; 
centres of trade in butter. 393 : ex- 
panding trade in butter, 393 ; exports 
of butter. 394 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of butter. 394 : preparation of 
ghi, 394 : considerable internal con- 
bumptioii of ghi, 394 ; adulteration of 
gin, 394 : e.xport trade in qhi. 394 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of ghi, 39). 


Pepper, Red : 373. 


Pudupatnam ; . 37 . 


Petrol : 303, 300. 

Petroleum : 303. 300. 

Pine, Oregon : 340. 

Pondicherry : 

French port of, 59 ; facilities for trade 
at. 59 ; trade and industries of, .39, 
09 ; arrangements regarding dutiable 
aiticles at. 39 ; value of trade of, 
OU ; Chamber of Commerce at, 39 ; 
share of. in exports of groundnut 
{mm India, 107. 

Poonac (coconut cake) : 

Fxports ot. 1S7 ; unit of sale and .ship- 
ment ot, bSS. 

Poppycake : l9u. 

Poppy oil : 

U-ses of, 199. 

Poppy seed : 

An impurtant secondary crop of poppy 
plant. 199 ; arc.i and production ot, 
199. 319: trade varieties of, 199; 
oil content ot. 199 ; c\[)orts of. 19tl ; 
cliief reeijnents of. 199 ; unit of sale 
and .shipment ot. 199. 

Porbander ; 

Port of. 4(i. 


Port Trusts : 

Constitution of. 43; Trusts at K.iracln, 
43. 49 ; Bombay, .39 ; 3]adras. 01, 03 ; 
C.ikiitta. 07, OS; Chittagong, 73; 
H.ingoon, 73, 70. 

Porto Novo : 3.s. 
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Pulses : 

Trade varieties of. 1.31 ; Rangoon beans, 
131 ; considerable internal consumi>- 
tion of. 131 : exports of. 131 ; chief 
destinations of exports of. 1.33 : unit 
ot sale and shipment of. 1.53. 

Puttoo ; 

Manufaetiire of. 333. 

Pyinkado : 34s. 349. 


Quilon ; 

Port of. .3.3. 


Q 


Quinine sulphate : .319. 317. 


R 


Railway Board : 

.See Railway 

Railways : 

Bengfh of Indian, 3 ; history of consti lu . 
tion of, 7-f(; princip.il si'.sfcnis of. 
7; g.inges on. 19; military r.uluays 
in .Mesoputaniifi, 7; (tovemiuent ot 
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.V.itiM Slates railways, ti ; file trunk 
system of, I9 ; Indi;i-Ce\'lon rout e, 19; 
mam r(‘suits of working ot. as one 
system. 11; talilc of mileage and 
trade lentius sei ved by, 34S, 349. 



Rangoon : 

Port uf, 7o ; shipping facilities at, 75, 
76 : river training scheme at, 75 ; 
Port Trust at, 75 ; revenue and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 76 : 
trade of, 76, 77 ; commercial organi- 
sations at. 35, 36, 41, 4:1. 

Rapeseed : 

Cultivation and production of, 170 ; 
acreage under, 170 ; dates of forecasts 
of crop, 353; trade varieties of, 170; 
season for crop, 170 ; trade centres 
of. 170 : oil content of, 172 : India's 
share in world trade in, 170 : exports 
of. 170. 171, 172 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 171. 

Rapeseed cake : 

Export' of, 172 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of. 172. 

Rapeseed oil : 

Considerable output of, for local con- 
sumption, 172 ; refining of. 172 ; 
exports of, in conjunction witli 
mustard oil, 172 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 172. 

Ravison : 

^ee Rapeseed, 170. 

Rice ; 

World production of. 133 : acreage and 
production of, in India, 135, 135 : 
date« of forecasts of crop, 352 : 
})roduction and marketing of. in 
Purina. 13S, 139: commercial sj'ason 
of crop in Burma. 13S. 14ti ; trade 
varieties uf. 14tt. 142. 143: milling 
of, 130: nee mills. 140: itTins nii- 
ployeil in. trade, 13») : ])addy, 136; 
boiled rice, 136> : mugh nee. 136; 
liruken nee. 136. 140, 142 ; cleaned 
c>r white nee, 13t) : cargo nee. 136 : 
]iiife' of. 141 ; exports ot. from India, 
I 137, 13S : from Burma, 141 ; 
tiom Bengal, 142 : from ^Tadra?', 143 ; 
Ironi Bombay, 143 : from Karachi, 
144: effects ot war on trade in. 134; 
pfiiK ipal reeijnents ot. cxpoited fnun 
fiulia. 134, 135. 137. 13S ; Royal 
Commission’s jmicluise.' of. 141 ; 
unit of sale and slu])nient of. 139, 
140. 142, 143. 144: exjiort duty on, 
137 ; freights on. to London, 134, 
325; rice meal, 136, 137 ; expoits of 
paddy, 137 ; unit ot sale of ])addY. 
I3s : Rici' ('oinini^sioner. 141 : 

rationing ot expoits of, by Foodstutls 
C'ommiss oner, 142. i 

Rope, Coir : 283. 


Rosin : 

A coiistituteiit ot 1 ine resin, 320 : present 
production of, 320 ; estimated future 
output ot. 320 ; uses of. 320 : as an 
adulterant of lac. 241 ; exports of, 
321 ; impoits of. 321. 

Rubber : 

Late development of the industry in, 
284 ; history of cultivation of, 2S4 ; 
suitable areas tor cultivation of, 
284 : acreage under. 284 : acreage 
tapped, 285 ; vaiieties of rubber grown, 
285 : Indian cultivation compared with 
that of other lands. 2S4 ; exports of, 
2S5 ; distribution of exports of. 286 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 286 ; 
royalty on, 285; rubber manuf acton 
in Calcutta. 286. 

Rubies : 321. 

Rugs : 223. 


S 

Sadras : 00. 

Safflower seed : 

See Kardi seed. 

Sal : 248. 

Salt : 

PiiMluetion ot. 19 : taxation of. 10 : 
excise and import duties on. 19. 

Saltpetre (Potassium nitrate) : 

Are«i and juoductiun ol. 3U3 : centres 
ot manutacture of. 303 : (.Government 
ccmtrol of manutacture of. by license, 
3o3 : inaiiufactiiie of, 303 ; crude, 
394: retined. 394: * Kutliia.' 394 : 

luses ot. 393 ; controlled prices of, 
395; exports oi. 394: pre-var dis- 
tril>uti<»u ot exports of. 394 : prohibi- 
tion on e\p<trts of. 304 ; shipments of. 
tor 5Iuiistiy ot Munitions. 304 ; 
eompelitois to Indian product. 304 
unit ot ^ale and shipment of. 39l). 

Sandalwood : 

Oeeurreiici' ot. 259: pioduct:ou of. 
259 ; internal consum{>tiou ot, 259 ; 
nM‘s of, 259; oil Content of, 250; 
auction .salcb ot. 259, 251 ; (mrmaii 
interest in. leading to enhanced 
pi ICC', 251: exjiort^ ot. 252. 253; 
tlihtnluition ot exports of. 253; 
po'r-ilnlities tor making tlie trade a 
monopoly. 251; impoit' ot, 253; 
unit ot sale and sliipinent of. 254. 

Sandalwood oil : 

Distillatuui ot, an old indigenous 
imlu'try. 251 : Kauauj a trade 
centre toi crude distillation of, 251 


Rosewood : 24S. 
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Sandalwood oil— cG/i/J. 

factories ill Baufralore, iol ; output 
of factoiies, 2o2 ; prices of East 
Indian, 2o2 ; exports of, 252 ; dis- 
tribution of exports of, 253 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 254 : certi- 
ficate of quality relating to, 253. 

Sandoway : 74 . 

Sann-fiemp : 

.See Hemp. 

Sapphires : .321. 

Sarson : 170, 171. 

Seeds (oil) : 

.Annual production of, in India, 1.75 ; 
export.s of, in general, 1.50; India's 
-hare in world trade in, I.iti ; value 
of trade in. 1.7ti ; distribution of 
trade in, lob : contracts tor, to the 
United Kingdom, 1.3<!. 3h3 ; detailed 
reterenoes to production and exriorts 
of, 07, 1.78-105. 

Senna : 

Sourcc.s of world supply of, 313 ; 
niarketing of, 314; sea.son for collec- 
tion of, .314 : \'ield of, .314 ,• e.xports 
of. .314,' unit ot sale and shipment 
of, 314. ' 

Sericulture : 307. 

Sesame : 

t'ultivation of. 17.3; acreage and pro- 
duction of, 173; dates of forecasts of 
crop, .3.74; trade \aricties ot, 173; 
oil content of, 174; competition of, 
with groundiiiit.s in forciun market.s, 
174 ; exports of. 173 ; 174 ; distribu- 
tion of trade m, 174 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 174. 

Sesame cake : 

1 hief markets for, 176; e.xports of 
1112. 

Sesame oil : 

Exports of, 174; distribution of tr.adc 
in, 175 ; unit of sale and shipment of. 
17b. 

Shatranji : 132. 

Shawls : 

Exports of woollen, 222. 

Shellac : 

v'ce Lac. 

Shells ; 

Occurrence of, 321; value of exiiorts 
of, 321. 

Shells, Conch : .321. 


Shiah zira : 

Confounded with cummin, 192; pro- 
duction of, 193. 

Shisham : 248. 

Sholapur : 

Cotton industry at, 82. 

Silk : 

.Sericulture as cottase industry, .307 ; 
areas of production of, 307 ; output 
of iiuilberry silk, 307 ; varieties of 
silk-worms producing, .307 ; industry 
as State monopoly in Kashmir, 307 ; 
number of filatures producing, .3U7 ; 
tiuctuating character of export trade 
in, 30.8 ; e.xports of raw silk, chnsmu. 
and cocoons, .308. 309 ; declining 

exports of reeled .silk. 308 ; consump- 
tion of raw silk by weavers, ,310 ; 
unit of .sale and shipment of, 309 ; 
imports of raw, 309 ; condition of 
silk-weaving indu-try, 309; centres 
of weaving industry, 309 ; product 
of handlooms. 310 ; output of, manu- 
factures, 310; kincob'. 310; exports 
of, manufactures. 310 : trans-frontier 
export- ot, manufactures, 311 ; imiiorts 
from -Japan of, manufactures, 310 ; 
inilis working with. 310; position of, 
ill import trade, 92. 

Silk cotton ; 

See Kajiok. 

Silver : 

.''mall ju'oduction of, in relation to 
internal demands, 229; exi-tence of, 
in i.onpinetion with lead, 233 ; out- 
juit of. 229 ; purchases by (.lovern- 
niciit of, 229. 

Sirganda : 

I'ort ot. 40. 

Sisal ; 

See I.Mmip, 

Skins, raw : 

.'leaning of the term, 200 ; disparity 
in exports of raw and tanned -kins, 
200 ; lalue of oiitjiut of. 200 ; India's 
-hare in world sujiply of goat 'kins, 
212 ; eiiring of, 21.3 ; trade varieties 
ot. 21.3, 214 ; trade eentre- of, 213 ; 
exports of. before and after the war, 
212; Covernment proliibition on 
tanned skins .and eonsequential 
increase in exjiorts of, 213 ; distribu- 
tion of trade in. among port', 213 ; 
milt of sale and shipment of, 214 ; 
export duty on, 215. 

Skins, tanned : 

Industry confined to Madras and 
Bombay, 214; interna! consumption 
of, 200 ; producing areas of, 215 ; 
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Skins, tanned — contd. 

exports of, 214. 215 ; emb.irgo on 
exp rts of, 213 ; distribution of 
exports of, 215 ; relative proportion 
of goat and sheep skins m exports 
of, 215 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 215 ; rates of freight on, 325. 

Sodium bi-borate : 

See Borax, 306. 

Sovereigns : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting 
trade balances, 84. 

Spices : 

Detailed references to exports of, 270- 
279 ; place of, in import trade, 88 ; 
ronsolidated statistics of exports and 
imports of, 89, 98. 

Spinels : 321. 

Srinagar : 

Silk lildtiires at, 82, 307. 

Steamer Point : 44. 

Steel ; 

Manufacture of. 226 : output of. 226 ; 
distribution of output of, by Indian 
Munitions Board. 103 ; Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, 226 ; Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company. 226 : Indian 
Iron and Steel Comiiany, 227 ; import? 
of. 226 : place of, in import trade, 92. 

Statistics. Department of : 

I’liblications of. 16; Director of Statis- 
tics, 16. 

Strychnine : 314. 

Sugar : 

Dates of forecasts of crop, 3.5.5 ; in- 
sufticient yield of, in comparison 
with large acreage. 317 ; conscfiucnt 
heavy imports of, 317 ; place of, in 
import trade, 88, 91 ; exports of, 
mostly as crude molasses. 317 : unit 
of sale and shipment of, 317. 

Sujji : 149. 

Surat : 

Port of, 46, 47. 


T 

Talaimanaar : 57 
Tanning substances : 2.54-261 

Tariff, Customs : 

History of. 17-19 


Tavoy : 

Port of, 77 ; development of tin 
and wolfram trade at, 78 ; exports 
and imports at, 78 ; ( hamber of 
5Iines at, 36. 

Tea : 

History of cultivation of. 195 ; cultiva- 
tion ot. ill Ceylon, 190 : area and 
production of, 197 ; cultivation of, 
197 ; manufacture and grading of 
black, 197 ; trade varieties of black, 
197 ; chief grades of green, 198 ; 
brick, 198 ; dust, 198 ; Oolong, 198 ; 
factories in proximity to gardens, 
196 ; transport of, from garden to 
port, 198, 199 ; shipping of, 199 ; 
blending of, under bond for South 
America, 2U2 ; consumption of, in 
India, 204, 205 ; exports of, 200, 
2ol ; exports of. from Ceylon, 196 ; 
value of trade in, 195 : India's share 
in world trade in, 195 ; prohibition 
o'n exports of, to the United Kingdom, 
2(M) ; Food Controller's scheme for 
purchase of, 200 : Tea Commissioner. 
200: exports of. to the United 
Kingdom, 201 : re-exports of, from 
the I'nited Kingdom. 201 : increased 
shipments to Australia consequent 
on embargo on China and .lava teas, 
20(.) ; disappearance of Kussian trade, 
200: increased exports to the United 
.States of America. 200 ; shipments 
of, on consignment sale, 203 ; ship- 
ments of, after auction in India, 
203 ; prices of. in India. 203 : prices 
of. in London. 204 : trans-frontier 
trade in. 202. 203 ; unit ot sale and 
-hipment of, 203 : labour in, gardens, 
198 ; Assam Labour Board, 198 ; 
months of shipment of, 199 ; port? of 
sliipraent of, 202 ; distribution of 
export.s of. between Calcutta and 
Chittagong. 2(12: capital invested 
ill. 205 : sy.stem of tinance, 205 ; 
c-xport duty and ce-s on. 204 ; rates 
of freight on. 325 ; Indian. Cess 
Committee. 20,5; Indian. Association. 
28, 204 ; propaganda work tor aug- 
mented sales of. 204 : imports of 
20-5 ; tea chests. 205, 206. 

Tea Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 ; 
committee of, 28 ; scientilic dejiart- 
niont of, 28 ; branches of, 40 ; aililia- 
ted bodies of, 40. 

Tea chests : 

Trade in, 205, 206. 

Tea seed : 

Exports of, 199. 

Tea waste ; 

Exports of, 205. 
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Teak : 248. 240. 

Teel ; 

Sec Sesame, 173. 

Telegraphic transfers : 

As a mean> i f financinsr trade. 84 ; 

’ deferred * transfers, 84 

Tellicherry : 

Port of. 32 ; exports and imports at, 

•J.3. 

Thoria : 237. 

Thorium nitrate : 237. 

Thymene : 

A byo-product from the dis-tillation of 
a j lean, 194. 

Thymol : 

Extraction of. from ahca)i. 194 ; exports 
of. 194. 

Til : 

See Sesame. 173. 

Timber : 

Varieties of. 248 ; plantations of. 24S : 

■ reserved ' forests. 248 ; output of, 
from Governinent fore.sts, 248 ; 
annual output of teak. 248 : foreign 
exports ot. 248. l 49 ; coastwise 

export- of. 248 ; Government .ship- 
ments of. by the Indian Munitions 
Board. 103, 249 : eflect of war on 
trade in. 248 ; teak from .Siam. 248 ; 
imports of. 249 ; imports of railway 
sleeper,-, 249 ; revenue derived by 
Gni etnir.ent from, 248; unit of sale 
of. 2.70 ; nieasiirenient of. by Hoppus 
system. 279 ; timber mills, 2oO. 

Tin: 

Occurrence rif. 231 : production of, 232 : 
block tin, 232 ; tin ore. 232 ; ex|iorts 
of. mostly a- mixed eoncentiate-., 
232 ; 1‘Xjiort- of, ore, 232 ; ixpoit- of, 
232. 

Tin ore : 

See Tin. 

Tincal : 3 (i. 

Tirumulaivasal : 78. 

Tobacco : 

\'arieties of. cultivated in India. 297 : 
areas of production of, 297 ; acreage 
under. 297 ; trade varieties of, 2!t7 ; 
export.s of unnianiifactured, 29G : 
coastwise trade in unnianiifactured. 
297 ; imports of leaf for wrapper.s. 
297 ; unit ot sale and shipment of 
unmanufactured, 297; nianutai ture 
01 1 igar.s under Customs supervi-ion, 
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Tobacco — contri. 

297; ‘Burma’ and "Trichy’ cigars, 
297 ; supplies of, for French 
Clovernment, 29(1 ; imports of manu- 
factured, far exceeding exports, 297 ; 
exports of cigars, 298 ; cigarette 
factories in India, 297 ; exports of 
ni.iniifactured. 298 ; portwise distri- 
bution of exports of manufactured, 
299. 

Tondi : 77 . 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes : 78. 79. 

Tonnage schedules for steamers : 

Appendix I, 329. 

Tori, Toria : 170. 171. 

Trade centres, Principal : 

Either distributing or industrial centres, 
80 ; Calcutta, Bombay, Eangoon as 
cxaiuplcs of latter. 80 ; main trade 
centres m interior, 80-82. 

Trade, Export : 

Xature of. 97 ; table of principal items 
of. 97.'j8 ; distribution by countries 
of. 99 ; course of, during the period 
of war. lOU-102 ; work of Indian 
Munitions Board m relation to. 102, 
103 ; detailed references to articles 
appearing in. 103-321. 

Trade, Foreign ; 

Features of India's. 87 ; prepondeianee 
of export- over imports. 87 ; India's 
balance of trade. 83. 

Trade, Import : 

ot. 88 ; table of principal items 
of, 89. ;iu ; place ol (1) cotton manu- 
facture- in, 90, 91 ; (2) sugai in, 
91. 92 ; (3) iron, steel .and m.icluiiery 
in. 93 : (4) silk and -piee- in. 88, 
92 ; provincial distribution of. 92, 
93; ctlect- 111 wai on. 9.3 ; coiintiies 
ot oneiii jiai ticipating in. 93. 94. 

Trade Journal, Indian : 12 . 13. 

Trade marks : 

r.egisti.ition of. 24: legi-tiation of, 
by Madias (.'haiiiher ot I oniiiierce. 
33 ; by .8outh Indian Chainher. 33 ; 
by Boiiiliay .Millowner-' Association, 
37 : leaulations iindei Mcrclianilize 
Marks Act relating to. 21. 

Tranquebar : 7s. 

Tungstate : 229. 

Tungsten (wolfram) : 

Oeciirn'iice of. 229, 2.30 : piocliictioii of. 
229; Indian output compared with 
world pioduction ot. 229 ; coiiipetitioi' 



Tungsten (wolfram)—ro?/v?. 

ot (‘hina, ; increased facilities 
for mining of, : future of, iiulustiy, 
2.‘)1 : controlled prices of, 2oi : labour 
in, mine«t, 2I>0 ; uses of, 229 ; #‘xpnrts 
of, 22)1 ; unit of sale and sldpiiicnt of, 

2;u. 

Turmeric : 

Arc! undi r. 2.''i9 ; out]>iif ol. 2u9 ; 
inark<-t!ne of, 2o0 ; trade vnrjetic'^ 
of. 2o9 : pre-'nar prices of, 2a9 ; 
l•V)rmo-.,ln t.irmcnc, 2o9 : export'' of, 
2.’)9 ; unit ot ".lie and Aiipnicnt ut, 
2G0. 

Turpentine : 

Plf'dlU t inn nt, 220; I Pc. r«'‘ 1 •'Od Olltjiljt 
of. due to ■\v.ir, 320; t.u tones pro- 
dui inu, 320 : '•(■(-.pe for o\pan'''nn of 
industry, 320: inlonal d<-ni,md lor, 
320 ; uijporls nf. 321. 

Tulicorin : 

J’ort of. •'■,0; f-h'i'ping facililios at. oO ; 
inipmxt'rncn lunnes n-latme to. 
30; tiade of, 30; Chamber of (’ntU' 
mcL'ce at. 34. 


V 

Vongurla : 3i 
Vizagapaiam ; 

Port of, 03 : now harbour sehetnes at, 
()3 ; trade of. Hi. 


W 


Wax, Paraffin : 

i’rnLrre"'i\ e character of trade in, 292: 
pinhi]»itjon on export of, 2!>2 ; ex- 
ports of, 292. 293 ; di-'trihiilnm of 
trade in. 292; unit *'f sale and ship- 
ment of, 293 ; Jiiaiiul.ielure of randies 
irom, 313. 

Wheat : 

World production of, 144 : aoreaco nn<l 
ju'odiictioii of, 111 India, i 19 ; dates 
ot loicca^ls, of CIO]), 332 ; comineicial 
M'ason of cioj), 143; tiatli* descrip- 
tions of. 149; C'X})ort'> ot, 143), i4(>, 
147 ; ])i'incip:il reci]uents ttf, 147 ; 
})H)liihiii()ns oil expoits of, 14S; 
Guveinmeiit control of 1 17 ; pur- 


Wheat— 

eliases of. on bthaif of T!ri\al Com- 
mi'>>ioii. 14s ; Wheat t ininiis.-ioncr, 
14s ; natural advantages of Karachi 
lor shipment of. J49 ; adultciation 
of, 147 : contract-v ft'ir, in contonnilv 
wV.h the rules of T.ondcn <Vnn 3’iadc 
A-'Ociati'-ii, 117. :>()1 ; ini])(.it'- of. 
149; jiiuc'- of, 147 ; rates i,f height 
on, 32.) : null (_>{ -.ale and '■hjjiiticiit 
ot, Ldt), 

Whert flour : 

Doeiiptions of, 1-19; exports nf. 149; 
Hint of sale and .'•lilpment of. ] p.) 

Weights and measures : 323, 324. 

Wolfram : 

Seo Tungsten 


Wool ; 

I’roductioii ot 219: ttade ccnties of. 


21 !l : 

t! <ul<' \ ariet ics 

of. 222 

; ; ■ ilrad. 

M n( il. 

219; -Shawl 

t ' wool 

or pn~lii, , 

^0,1 . 

mili ami dinm 

! 'tic 1 0 

II -inniition 

..t, 2. 

3>, 221 ; oruaui- 

'ation 1 

if ti'ado in. 

221 ; 

expoit'- <4. 22 

4 : le ( 

'.\|ioit!i of. 

221 : 

Mar n-'liiLiu)n< .ii. 

2211 ; c'liict 

l<.cl|)l 

< nts of, 221 : 


- nf. 220 : 


unit (d >alc and ']n]iinent ot. 222 : 
miiU worhincf 222; produot-s 

of nidls and iiamtlonins. 222 ; i-ciUk's 
of industry in inainitactun -, ,4. 

223: (.'.Xjiojts of iiianiilactui ed 

Avirolleii', 222: Indiui ]iile earpets, 
223 : expf)rts (4’ earpet" and ruc<, 
222* : import', of carpets, 223 : imports 
of yarn, 222. 


Y 

Yarn, Coir : 

See ( 'oir. 

Yarn, Cotton : 

See ('<4toii. 


Zinc : 


Z 


<4cci:rieneo of. mixed witli ■ il\ er-h'ad 
ores, 22)4 ; the nic a scuice of sulj'lnir 
and suiplnine acid, 234: ci'iition 
ot snieUina plant at Kamtii. 22)3, 
231; estimated i'utuic outturn ot 
s])elt('r, 231 : I'xjioit^ of on-. 231. 
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